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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 



I AM beginning to write this book on board the brig 

, trading between Kingston, in Jamaica, and Cien 

Fuegos, on the southern coast of Cuba. At the present 
moment there is not a puff of wind, neither land breeze 
nor sea breeze ; the sails are flapping idly against the masts ; 
there is not motion enough to give us the command of 
the rudder ; the tropical sun is shining through upon my 
head into the miserable hole which they have deluded me 
into thinking was a cabin. The marine people — the cap- 
tain and his satellites — are bound to provide me ; and all 
that they have provided is yams, salt pork, biscuit, and bad 
coffee. I should be starved but for the small ham— would 
that it had been a large one — which 1 thoughtfully pur- 
chased in Kingston ; and had not a kind medical friend, 
as he grasped me by the hand at Port Royal, stuffed a 
box of sardines into my pocket. He suggested two boxes. 
Would that I had taken them ! 

It is now the 25th January, 1859, and if I do not 
reach Cien Fu^os by the 28th, all this misery will have 
been in vain. I might as well in such case have gone 
to St Thomas, and spared myself these experiences of 
the merchant navy. Let it be understood by all men 
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that in these latitudes the respectable, comfortable, well- 
to-do route from every place to every other place is vift 
the little Danish islaod of St. Thomas. From Demeran 
to the Isthmus of Panama, you go by St. Thomas, 
from Panama U3 Jamaica and Honduras, you go by 
St. Thomas. From Honduras and Jamaica to Cuba 
and Mexico, you go by St. Thomas, From Cuba to the 
Bahamas, you go by St, Thomas— or did when this waa 
written. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company di*> 
pense all their branches from that favoured spof. 

But 1 was ambitious of a quicker transit and a leSB 
beaten path, and here I am lying under the lee of the 
land, in a dirty, hot, motionless tub, expiating my folly. 
We shall never make Cien Fuegos by the 28th, and 
then it will be eight days more before I can reach the 
Havana. May God forgive me all my evil thoughta ! 

Motionless, I said ; I wish she were, Progressb 
slioiild have been my word. She rolls about in a nauseous 
manner, disturbing the two sardines which I hi 
nomically eaten, till I begin to fear that my friend's 
generosity will become altogether futile. To which result 
greatly tends the stench lert behind Jt by the ca:^ 
of salt fish with which the brig was^ freighted when she 
left St. John, New Brunswick, for these parts. * We 
brought but a very small quantity,' the skipper says. 
If so, that very small quanjjty was stowed above and 
below the very bunk which has been given up to me as a 
sleeping-place. Ugh I 

' We are very poor,' said the blue-nosed skipper, when 
he got me on board, ' Well ; poverty is no disgrace,' 
said I, as one docs when cheering a poor man- ' We are 
very poor indeed ; I cannot even offer you a cigar.' My 
cigar-case was immediately out of my pocket. After all, 
oigota are but as coals going to Newcastle when one in- 
tends to be in Cuba in four days. 
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• We are very poor indeed, sir/ said the blue-nosed 
skipper again when I brougET'out my solitary bottle of 
bnndy — (or I must acknojfledge to a bottle of brandy 
as well as to the small ham^ * We have not a drop of 
spirits of any kind on board.' Then I altered my mind, 
md b^an to feel that ^yerty was a disgrace. What 
business had this man tolure me into his stinking boat, 
telling me that he would'^ake me to Cien Fuegos, and 
feed me on the way, when he had not a mouthful to 
eat, or a drop to drink, and could not raise a puff of wind 
to fill his suls ? * Sir,' said I, * brandy is dangerous in 
these latitudes, unless it^ taken medicinally; as for 
myself, I take no other £nd of physic' I think that 
poverty on shipboard is a^ disgrace,^ and should not be 
enooamged. Should I ever be on shore again, my views 
may become more charita ble. j 

Oh, for the good ship * Atrato,' which I used to abuse 
with such objurgations because the steward did not come 
at my very first call ; because the claret was only half 
iced ; because we were forced to close our little whist at 
11 P.M., the serjeant-at-arms at that hour inexorably ex- 
tinguishing all the lights I How rancorous were our 
tongues I 'This comes of monopoly,' said a stem and 
eloquent neighbour at the dinner-table, holding up to 
tight a somewhat withered apple. ' And dis,' said a 
grinning Frenchman fix)m Martinique with a curse, ex- 
hibiting a rotten walnut — * dis, dis I They give me dis 
for my moneys — for my thirty-five pounds!' And 
^ancing round with angiy eye, he dropped the walnut 
cm to his plate. 

Apples I and walnuts I ! What would I give for the 
* Atrato ' now ; for my berth, then thought so small ; for 
its awning ; for a bottle of its soda water ; for one cut 
from one of all its legs of mutton; for two hours of 
its steam movement I And yet it is only now that I am 



I 
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1 roigive thftt nithend apple and that iU-iced 
claret. 

Having aaid so much about mj praent poaitioii. I 
shall be glad to be allowed to say a few words about my 
preaent person. There novr exists an opportuoity for 
dohig BO, as I have belore me the Spamsh passport, far 
which I paid sixteen shiliings in Kingston the day be' 
fore I left it. It is ngned simply Pedro Badan. But 
it is headed Don Pedro Badan Calderon de la Barca, 
which sounds to me very much as though I were to call 
myself Mr, Anthony TroUope Ben Jonson. To thia 
will be answered that such might have been my name. 
But then I should not have signed myself Anthony TmU 
lope. The gentlcmiin, howcTcr. has doubtless been right 
according to his Spanish lighia; and the name sounds 
very grand, especially as tliere is added to it two lines 
declaring how that Don Pedro Bodan is a Caballero, He 
was as dignified a personage as a Spanish Dun shotdd 
be, and sei'med somewhat particular about the sixteen 
shillings, as Spanish and other Dons generally are. 

He liiis inlijrmed me as to my ' Talk,' that it is Alta. 
I rwthcr liko the ()ld man on tjie whole. Never before 
this have I obtained in a passport any more dignified de- 
scription of my body than robust. I certainly liie the 
word * Alta.' Tiien my eyes arc azure. This he did 
not find out by the unassisted guidanci; of personal in- 
fpeciion. ' Ojoa, blue,' he suggested to me, trying to 
look ihroogli my spectacles. Not understanding ' Ojoa,' 
I Kiid 'Yes.' My 'cejaa' are 'caatauas,' and so is my 
cabclln nlno. Caslafiaa must be chestnut surc^ly, — cejaa 
may mean eyebrows— cabello is certainly hair. Now any 
but a Spaniard would have declared tliat as to hair, I waa 
bald; and as to eyebrows, nothing in paiticular. My 
colour is sano. There is great comfi^rt in tliut. I like the 
wordaano. 'Mens mna in corporc sano.' What has a 
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man to wish for but that? I thank thee once more, Don 
Pedro Badan Calderon de la Barca. 

But then comes the mystery. If I have any personal 
vanity, it is wrapped up in my beard. It is a fine, manly 
article of dandyism, that wears well in all climates, and 
does not cost much, even when new. Well, what has the 
Don said of my beard ? 

It is poblada. I would give five shillings for the loan 
of a Spanish dictionary at this moment Poblada ! Well, 
my first effort, if ever I do reach Cuba, shall be made 
with reference to that word. 

Oh; we are getting into the trade-winds, are we? 
Let iEx)lus be thanked at last I should be glad to get 
into a monsoon or a simoom at the present moment, if 
there be monsoons and simooms in these parts. Yes ; it 
comes rippling down upon us with a sweet, cool, airy 
breeze ; the sails flap rather more loudly, as though they 
bad some life in them, and then fill themselves with a 
grateful motion. Our three or four sailors rise from the 
deck where they have been snoring, and begin to stretch 
themselves. * You may put her about,' says the skipper ; 
for be it known that for some hours past her head has 
been lying back towards Port Royal. * We shall make 
fine track now, sir,' he says, turning to me. * And be at 
Cien Fuegos on the 28th ?' I demanded. * Perhaps, sir ; 
perhaps. We've lost twenty-four hours, sir, doing no- 
thing, you know.' 

Ob, wretched man that I am! the conveyance from 
Cien Fuegos to the Havana is but once a week. 

The sails are still flopping against the yard. It is now 
Doon on the 29th of January, and neither captain, mate, 
crew, nor the one solitary passenger have the least idea 

when the good brig will reach the port of Cien 

Fuegos; not even whether she will reach it at all. 
Since that time we have had wind enough in all con- 



can tell. N«iti>;r ic^ raptain nor 
1 Gem TmegiM befc>« ; and I begin 
|» doiAt whtAtt tbcy ever wiD be there. Ko ooe knows 
iriMK we an^ An oU More ha, it team, been stowed 
•w^ rifdit oadec ibe cnapan, grm^ a &be bias to the 
—tJk, w ti»l uor gbIj guide gmdei in wrx^. There 
M aot ft teiocope en boud. I -my mocfa doaU the 
Aipper'i power of takn^ an obwmlioD, tfaoo^ be cer- 
Isiiljr goo UiRN^ tbe fbcoi of boldii^ a marhine like a 
bnaen ipUIer up lo hif ejre ibom nudday. Hy brandy 
aod d^a are done ; and altogetfaer we aie none tt at 

TUf, flap, Aap! nil, roll, nil! Tbe time passes in 
thia wi^ vc-ry tcrlu^turljr. And then there baa oione npon 
(u all a feeling not txprened, though Been in the face of 
all, of utter want of confidence in our master. There ■ 
Doae of the excitement of danger, fur the land is withia i 
ndle <jf lu ; none of the exhaustion of work, lor thcd 
iff nothing to do. Of pork and biscuits and water th< 
u, I bflicvc, plenty. There is nothing tragic to be 
out of it. Ilui oomie miaeiy wears one quite as deeply i 
that of a itcriier sort. 

It ta hardly credible that men should be sent about 
job ibr which they arc w Utile capable, and as to whic 
want of cx[imimcv must be ny expiaisivc ! Here we as 
beatint; up llic c-'Aat of Cuba against the prevailing wind 
kniming nothing of the points which should guide ni 
and lockinjf out lor a liaiboui without a sea-glass to a) 
nst our eyes. Whon we reacli port, be it Cien FuegC 
or any other, the iirBt thing wc must do will be to ask th 
name of it I It is incredible lo myself that I should hav 
found my way into such circumstances. 

1 liavo been unable not to recount my present immodiat 
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troubles, they prew with such weight upon nay spirits ; 
but I have yet to commence my joumeyings at their be* 
ginning. Hitherto I have but told under what circum- 
stances I b^an the actual work of writing. 

On the 17th of November, 1858, I left the port of 
Southampton in the good ship ^Atrato.' My purposed 
business, cherished reader! was not that of writing 
these pages for thy delectation ; but the accomplishment 
of certain affidrs of State, of import grave or trifling as 
the case may be, with which neither thou nor I shall have 
further concern in these pages. So much it may be well 
that I should say, in order that my apparently purposeless 
wanderings may be imderstood to have had some method 
in them. 

And in the good ship * Atrato ' I reached that emporium 
of travellers, St. Thomas, on the 2nd of December. We 
had awfully bad weather, of course, and the ship did won- 
ders. When men write their travels, the weather has 
always been bad, and the ship has always done wonders. 
We thought ourselves very uncomfortable — I, for one, now 
know better — and abused the company, and the captain, 
and the purser, and the purveyor, and the stewards, every 
day at breakfast and dinner ; not always with the eloquence 
of the Frenchman and his walnut, but very frequently 
with quite equal energy. But at the end of our journey 
we were all smiles, and so was the captain. He was tender 
to the ladies and cordial to the gentlemen ; and we, each 
in our kind, reciprocated his attention. On the whole, 
my readers ! if you are going to the West Indies, you may 
do worse than go in the * Atrato.' But do not think too 
much of your withered apples. 

1 landed at St Thomas, where we lay for some hours ; 
and as I put my foot on the tropical soil for the first time, 
a lady handed me a rose, saying, * That's for love, dear.' 
I took it, and said that it should be for love. She was 
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beautifully, nay, elegantly circssod. Her broanl-bri mined 
iiat was 03 graceful as are those of Rjdc or Brighton. The 
wcU-starched akirta of lior muslin dress gave to her upright 
figure liiiit look of easy compressible bulk, which, let 
'Punch' do what it will, lias become so sightly to our 
eyea. Pink gloves were aa het handa. ' Tliat'a iot lov& 
dear.' Yes, it shall be for love ; for thee and thine, if ■ 
can find that thou deaervcst it What was it to 
she Wits as block us my boot, or that she had come to loc 
after the ship's washing? 

I eliall probably have a word or two to aay about S 
Thomas; but not now. It is a Niggery-Hiepano-Dani 
Yankee-Doodle place; in which, perhaps, the Yankee 
Doodle element, declaring itselj' in nasal twang and sherr 
oobblurs, seems to be of the strongest flavour ; as undoubt' 
ediy will be the case in man^ of these parts as years go on 
revolving. That naeal twgng will sound as the Bocca 
fiomana in ciiming liishionablc wi^stem circles ; those 
aheny cobblers will be the Falemian drink oi' a ]KK)ple 
masters of half the world. 1 dined at the hotel, but should 
have got a belter dinner on lipard the ' Alrato.' in spite of 
the withered apples. 

From St. Thomas we went to Kingston, Jamaica, in 
ihe ' Derwent.' We were now separateil from ilic laige 
bost ni Spanianls who had come with us, going to Peru, 
the Spanish Mwn, Mexico, Cuba, or Porlo Rico ; and, lo 
tell the truth, we were not broken-hearted on the occasion. 
Spaniards are bad fellow-travellers ; tlie Spaniard, at least, 
of the Western hcmisplicrc. They seize the meats upon 
the table somewhat greedily ; their ablutions are nut plen- 
tiliil; and their thuidity makes them cumbersome. That 
they are very lions when fiicing an enemy on terra lirma, 
I do not doubt. History, I believe, lells so much for them. 
But half a gale of wind lays tlicra pr^jstiale, at ail hours 
except fecding-timc. 
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We had no Spaniards in_^ *Derwent,' but a happy 
jovial little crew of Englishmen and Englishwomen — or of 
English subjects rather, for^e majority of them belon ged 
to Jamaica. The bad weather was at an end, and all our/ 
nautical troubles nearly over ; so we ate and drank and 
smoked and danced, and swore mutual friendship, till the 
officer of the Board of Health visited us as we rounded 
the point at Port Royal, and^,^gain ruffled our tempers by 
delaying us for some thirty jninutes under a broiling sun. 

Kingston harbour is a h^g^ lagune, formed by a long 
narrow hank of sand which runs out into the sea, com- 
mencing some tliree or four" miles above the town of 
Kingston, and continuing pa raJ el with the coast on which 
Kingston is built till it reaches a point some five or six 
miles below Kingston. This sandbank is called *The 
Palisades,' and the point or end of it is Port Boyal. 
This is the seat of naval supremacy for Jamaica, and, as 
fiir as England is concerned, for the surrounding islands 
and territories. And here lies our flag-ship ; and here we 
maintain a commodore, a dock-yard, a naval hospital, a 
pile of invalided anchors, and all the usual adjuncts of 
such an establishment. Some years ago — I am not good 
at dates, but say seventy, if you will — Port Boyal was 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Those who are geographically inclined should be made 
to imderstand that the communication between Port Boyal 
and Kingston, as, indeed, between Port Boyal and any 
other part of the island, is by water. It is, I believe, on 
record that hardy Subs, and hardier Mids, have ridden 
along the Palisades, and not died from sun-stroke in the 
effort But the chances are much against them. The 
ordinaiy ingress and egress is by water. The ferry-boats 
usually take about an hour, and the charge is a shilling. 
The writer of these pages, however, has been two houra 
and a quarter in the transit. 



CHAPTEB IL 

JAJCAICA — tovrs. 

Wkrr it arranged hj Fate that my future resHeace Aooii 
hft in Jamaica, I should cer tainly prefer the life of a 
cmintry nKAue. The town mifi^, in my mind, have bat a 
bad time of it. Of all towns that I ever saw, Kingston is 
perhapf , on the whole, theleast alluring, and is the more 
absolutely without any point of attracticm f(»r the stranger 
than any other. 

It in built down close to the sea — or rather, on the 
tannine which forms the hai^ur, has a southern aspect, 
ami is iK/t even in winter. J. have seen the thermometer 
cr>nsidc'rably above eighty in the shade in December, and 
the m^/mings are peculiarly hot, so that there is no time 
at which exercise can be t^^ with comfort At about 
10 A.M., a sea-breeze springs up, which makes it somewhat 
pnoUnr than it is two hours earlier — that is, cooler in the 
h^miw5S. The sca-breezg^Jiowever, is not of a nature to 
•often the heat of the sun, or to make it even safe to walk 
far at that hour. Thenfln the evening, there is no 
twilight, and when the 'sun is down it is dark. The 
stranger will not find it agreeable to walk much about 
Kingston in the dark. "^ 

Indeed, the residents in the town, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, never walk. Men, even young 
men, whoae homes are some mile or half-mile distant from 
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tlifiir offices, ride or drive to their work as systematically 
n a man who lives at Watford takes the railway. 

Kingston, on a map— for there is a map even of King- 
ston — looks admirably welL The streets all run in paral- 
lels. There is a fin e lar ge square, plenty of public 
buildings, and almost a plethora of places of worship. 
E?erything is named wifET^p ropriety, and there could be 
no nicer town anywhere . But this word of promise to^ 
tbe ear is strangely brok en ~w hen the performance is 
brought to the test. More than half the streets are not 
filled with houses. Those which are so filled, and those 
which are not, have an equally rugged, disreputable, and 
bankrupt appearance. ThenEouses are mostly of wood, 
and are unpainted, disjointed, and going to ruin. Those 
which are built with brick, not unfrequently appear as 
though the mortar had been^^^^ligently picked out fiK>m 
the interstices. 

But the disgrace of Jamaica is the causeway of the 
streets themselves. There never was so odious a place in 
which to move. There is ^no p athway or trottoir to the 
streets, though there is very generally swne such — ^^1 can- 
not call it accommodation — before each individual house. 
But as these are all broke n Tim i each other by steps up 
and down, as they are of difierent levels, and sometimes 
tenninate abruptly without any steps, they cannot be 
used by the public. One is driven, therefore, into the 
middle of the street But thS^reet is neither paved, nor 
macadamized, nor prepared foFEr affic in any way. In dry 
weather it is a bed of sand, and in wet weather it is a 
watercourse. Down the nuScUe of this the unfortunate 
pedestrian has to wade, with atropical sim on his head ; 
and this he must do in a towfi which, from its position, is 
hotter than almost any ot her in the West Indies. It is 
no wonder that there shou ld be but little walking. 

But the stranger does noTEnd himself naturally in pos- 




session of a horse and carriage. He may have a saddls 
horse for eight shillings ; but tliat is expensive as well M 
dilatory if he merely wishes To" call at the post-office, O 
buy a pair of gloves. There_^re articles which they cal 
omnibuses, and which ply cheap enough, and cany mS 
to any part of the town for^gxpence ; that is, they i; ' 
do so if you can find them. They do not run from atf 
given point to any other, burmeander about through th 
slush and sand, and are aa difflcidt to catch as the mui 
qui toes. 

The city of Havana, in Cuba, is lighted at night 1^ 
oil-lamps. The little town of Cien Fuegos, in the sam 
island, is lighted by gas. But Kingston is not lightfll 
at all! 

We all know that Jamaica is not thriving as once i 
throve, and that one can hardly expect to find there a] 
the energy of a prosperous people. But still I thiol 
that something might be done to redeem this town £ 
its utter disgrace. Kingston itself is not without weal^ 
If what one hears on jflich subjects contains any indict 
tions towards the truth, "tEosc in trade there are stS 
doing welL There is a may or, and there are aldcrmel 
All the paraphernalia for carrying on municipal improve 
inents are ready. If the^inliabitants have about them 
selves any pride in theiiToeality, let them, in the naiD 
of common decency, prepare some sort of causeway i 
the streets; with some drainage arrangement, by whio 
rain may run off into the sea without lingering for hoM 
in every comer of the town.__ Nothing could be easiei 
for there is a fall towardsjhc shore tlirough the v/hd 
place. Aa it is now, Kingston is a disgi'ace to ihe coufl 
try that owns it. "^ 

One is peculiarly struck also by the ugiincss of th 
buildings — those buildings, that is, which partake in an 
degree of a public character — the churches and place 
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of worship, the public offices, and such like. We have ' 
DO right, perhaps, to exp ect go od taste so far away from 
any school in which go od tfl ste is taught ; and it may, 
perhaps, be said by some t^^we have sins enough of our 
own at home to induce us to be silent on this head. But 
it is singular that any man who could put bricks and 
stones and timber together should put them together in 
such hideous forms as those which are to be seen here. 

I never met a wider anda kinder hospitality than I 
did in Jamaica, but I neither ate nor drank in any house 
in Kingston except my hotel, nor, as far as I can remem- 
ber, did I enter any house except in the way of business. 
And yei I was there — necessarily there, unfortunately — 
Sot some considerable time. The fact is, that hardly any ' 
Europeans, or even white Cr ^Ie s, live in the town. They 
have country seats, pens as t hey c all them, at some little 
distance. They hate the town, and it is no wonder they 
should do so. ' 

That which tends in part to the desolation of Eing^ 
ston — or rather, to put th e^pr oposition in a juster form, 
which prevents Kingston from enjoying those advantages 
which would natiirally atfacE^ to the metropolis of the 
island — is this: the seat of government is not there, but 
at Spanish Town. Then our naval establishment is at 
Port Royal. 

WTien a city is in itself thriving, populous, and of 
great commercial important, it may be very well to 
make it wholly independent oi the government. New 
York, probably, might be'nb whit improved were the 
Xationcd Congress to be held there; nor Amsterdam, 
perhaps, if the Hague were abandoned; but it would 
be a great thing for Kingston if Spanish Town were 
deserted* - — 

The Governor lives at the latter place, as do also those 
satellites or moons who revolve roimd the larger lumi- 

C 
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nary — the secretaries, namely, and executive < 
These in Jamaica are now so reduced in size that thq 
could not perhaps do much I'or any city ; but they y 
do a little, and to Kingston any little would be aeceptaU 
Then the Legislative Council and thu House of AsscmU 
sit at Spanish Town, and the mcmbera — at any rate of tl 
latter body — are obliged to live there during i 
months of the year, not generally in very comforti 
lodghigs. 

Respectable residents in the island, who would 
j some attention to the Governor' if he Uved at the principt 
' town, find it impossible to undergo the nui; 
ing Spanish Town, and in this way go neither to the one 
nor the other, unless when passing through Klngsttm on 
their biennial or triennial v^s to the old country. 

And those visits to Sp^oish Town are indeed a nui- 
sance. In saying this, I reflect in no way on the Governor 
or the Governor's j eoplc.'' Were Gabriel Governor of 
Jamaica wiili only live tliousand pounds a year, and had 
lie a dozen angels with him as secretaries and aidcs-d&- 
camp, mortal men would not go to them at Spanisli Town 
after they had once seen of what feathers their wings were 
made. 

It is like the city of the dead. There arc long streets 
there in which no human inliabitant is ever seen. In 
others a silent old negro woman may be sitting at an open 
door, or a child playing, solitary, in the dust. The Gover- 
nor's house — King's House as it is called — stands on one 
side of a square ; opposite is the house of the Assembly ; 
on the left, as you come out from tlie Governor's, are the 
executive offices and house of the Council, and on the 
right some other public buildings. The place would liavc 
some pretension about it did it not seem to be stricken 
with an eternal death. All the walls are of a dismal dirty- 
yellow, and a stran;:t^r cannot but think that the colour is 
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owing to the dreadfully prevailing disease of the country. 
In this square there are no sounds ; men and women never 
fiequent it; nothing enters it but sunbeams — and such 
sunbeams I The glare from those walls seems to forbid that 
men and women should come there. 

The parched, dusty, deserted streets are all hot and 
perfectly without shade. The crafty Italians have built 
their streets so narrow tha t the sun can hardly enter them, 
except when he is in the mi^neaven ; but there has been 
no such craft at Spanish Town. The houses are very low, 
and when there is any sun in the heavens it can enter 
ihoBt streets ; and in those "Heavens there is always a 
burning, broiling sun. "^ 

But the place is not wholly deserted. There is there 
the most frightfully hideous'roce of pigs that ever made 
a man ashamed to own hiifiself a bacon-eating biped. I 
have never done much inpigs myself, but I believe that 
pigly grace consists in plumpness and comparative short- 
ness — ^in shortness, above alCof the face and nose. The 
Spanish Town pigs are never plump. They are' the very 
ghosts of swine, consisting entirely of bones and bristles. 
Their backs are long, their ribs are long, their legs are 
long, but, above all, their heads and noses are hideously 
long. These brutes pro wl _ab out in the sun, and glare at 
the unfrequent strangers with their starved eyes, as though 
doabting themselves whether, by some little exertion, they 
might not become beasts o rprey.j 

The necessity which e xists for white men going to 
Spanish Town to see the Governor results, I do not 
doubt, in some deaths every year. I will describe the 
fint time I was thus puriTs hed. Spanish Town is thirteen 
miles from Kingston, and the^ journey is accomplished by 
ndlway in somewhat under an hour. The trains run 
about every four hours. T5n"my arrival a public vehicle 
took me from the station Tip'to King's House, and every- 

c2 
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thing seemed to be very convenient The streets, cer- 
tainly, were rather dead, and the place hot ; but I was 
under cover, and the desolation did not seem to aSect me* 
When I was landed on the steps of the government-house, 
the first idea of my coming sorrows flitted across my mind* 
* Where shall I call for you?' said the driver; * the train 
goes at a quarter-past four.' It was then one : and where 
was he to call for me ? and what was I to do with myself 
for three hours ? '.Here,' I said ; *on these steps.' What 
other place could I name? I knew no other place in 
Spanish Town. 

The Governor was all that was obliging — as Govemon 
now-a-days always are — and made an appointment for me 
to come again on the following day, to see some one or 
say something, who or which could not be seen or said 
on that occasion. Thus some twenty minutes were ex- 
hausted, and there remained two hours and fifty minutes 
more upon my hands. 

How I wished that the big man's big men had not 
been so nipidly courteous — that they had kept me waiting 
for some hour or so, to teach me that I was among big 
people, as U8<d to be done in the good old times ! In 
such event, I should at any rate have had a seat, though 
a hard one, and shelter from the sun. But not a moment's 
grace had been afforded me. At the end of twenty 
minutes I found myself again standing on those glaring 
steps. 

What should I do? Where should I go? Looking 
all around me, I did not see as much life as would serve 
U) o\xit\ a door if I asked for shelter ? I stood upon 
those desolate steps till the perspiration ran down my face 
with the labour of standing. Where was I to go ? What 
was I to do ? * Inhospitalem Caucasum !' I exclaimed, as 
I slowly made my way down into the square. 

VV^ln'n an Englishman h.as nothing to do, and a certain 
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time to wait, his one r gour ce is to walk about. A 
Fienchman sits down andTjghts a cigar, an Italian goes 
to sleep, a German medi^^, an American invents soine7 
new position for his limbs^ far as possible asunder from 
that intended for them bynature, but an Englishman 
always takes a walk. I 'Kaonothing to do. Even under ^ 
the iuU fury of the suiCwalking is better than standing ^ 
sdll. I would take a walk. 

I moved slowly round the square, and by the time that 
I had reached an opposite comer all my clothes were wet 
through. On I went, however, down one dead street and 
np another. 1 saw no on g^Eut^ the pigs, and almost envied^ 
them their fleshlessnc M^^^ turned another comer and I 
came upon the square agaiiL That seemed to me to be 
the lowest depth of all t hat fie ry Pandemonium, and with 
a quickened step I passed' Tbou gh but a comer of it. But 
the son blazed even fiercer and fiercer. Should I go back 
and ask for a seat, if it werebut on a bench in the govern- 
ment scullery, among the fe male negroes ?j 

Something 1 must do, oP there would soon be an end 
of me. There must be some inn in the place, if I could 
only find it. I was not'a^lutely in the midst of the 
Great Sahara. There were houses on each side of me, 
though they were all closed. I looked at my watch, and 
fimnd that ten minutes fad p assed by since I had been 
on my l^s. I thought I'hgij^randered for an hour. 

And now I saw an old woman — the first human crea- 
ture I had seen since 1 l€R the light of the Governor's 
&oe; the shade I should^, meaning to speak of it in^ 
the most complimenta ry J erms. * Madam,' said I, * is / 
there an inn here ; and if so, where may it be ?* — • Inn !' 
lepeated the ancient negr^ooking at me m a startled 
way. * Me know notin^^massa ;' and so she passed on. 
Inns in Jamaica are called lodging-houses, or else taverns ; 
but \ did not find this ofiTHU afterwards. 
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And then I saw a man walking quickly with a bask^ 

across the street, some way in ativance of me. If 1 d 
not run I should miss him ; so I did run ; and I lialloc 
also. I sliall never forget the exertion, ' la there ( 
public-house,' I exclaimed, feverishly, 'in this 
place ?' 1 forget the exact word wliich should fill up thf 
blank, but I think it was ' blessed.' 

' Pubberlic-house, massa, in dis d — m place,' said t] 
grinning uepw, repeating my words after me, only that 
know Ae used tlie offensive phrase which I have d 
' PubU;rlic-house I what dat?' and then he adjusted I: 
basket on his head, and proceeded to walk on. 

By this time I was half blind, and ray head i 
through the etVects of the sun. But I could not alloi 
myself to perish there, in the middle of Spanish Towi 
without an effort it behoved me as a man to do sonu 
thing to save my life. So I stopped the fellow, and ) 
la^t succeeded in making him understand that I wutil 
give him sixpence if he would conduct me to some houi 
of public entertainment. 

' Oil, do Vellington tavern,' said he ; and taking me ; 

a comer throe yards from where we stood, he showed a 

the sign-board. ' And now^ two quatties,' he said. 

I knew nothing of quatties then, but 1 gave him the mi 

\ pence, and in a few minut^ I found myself within l] 

' WelUngloiL^ 

It was a miserable hole, but it did afford me shelti 
Indeed, it would not have^^en so miserable had I kaoi 
I at first, as I did some few minutes before I lel't, that the 
was a better room up Btair3._ But tiie people of the how 
could not suppose but what every one knew the ' Welliu 
uiu ;' and thought, doubtless, that 1 preferred rcmainii 
below in the dirt 

I was over two hours Jn_jhis place, and even that i 
not pleasant. WJien I went up into the laahJonable i 
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above, I found there, a mong others, a negro of exceeding / 
bhcknesa. I do not knowtnat I ever saw skin so pur ely 
black. He was talkin g^jecS grly with his friends, and after / 
a while I heard him say, ina voice of considerable dignity, 
* I shall bring forward a motion on de subject in de house \ 
to-morrow.* So that I had not ^flUfin p^n ^^ ar^^^^^y i— ^ 

HVLi even under these circu mstances two hours spent in 
a tavern without a book, without any necessity for e ating 
€tr drinking, is not pleas^FJ'and I trust that when I next ' 
visit Jamaica I may finS^ the seat of government moved to 
Kmgston. The Governor would do Kingston some good ; 
and it is on the cards^that Kingston might return the 
com pliment 

he inns in E^gston rejoice in the grand name of halls. 
Not that you ask which i s thej )est hall, or inquire at what 
hall your friend is staying ; but such is the title given to ' 
the individual house. One g the Date-tree Hall, another'7 
Kundle Hall, a third BarH y H all, and so on. I took 
up my abode it Blundle Hall, and found that the land- 
lady in whose custody I hadT placed myself was a sister of 
good Mrs. Seacole. * M y ^ter wanted to go to India,* 
said my landlady, * wit h the army, you know. But 
Queen Victoria would n ot let_ her ; her life was too pre- 
ciousL* So that Mrs. SeadoTe is a prophet, even in her own 
country. 

Much cannot be said for the West Indian hotels in 
general. By &r the best That^ I met was at Cien Fuegos, 
in Cuba. This one, ke pTby fl rs. Seacole's sister, was not 
worse, if not much bette F, tiian j he average. It was clean, 
and reasonable as to its^charges. I iised to wish that 
d» patriotic lady who kept it cou ld be induced to aban- 
doo the idea that beefsteakT ana onions, and bread and 
dieeae and beer composed the* only diet proper for an 
Englishman. But it is to be remarked all through the 
idmd that the people ase^od of English dishes, and x 



that they despise, or affect to deppiae, their own prodw 
tions. They will give ' ^ou o x-tail soup wlien turtle woul 
be mucli cheaper. Roast beef and beefsteaks are fotia 
at almost every looal. An Tmraense deal ol' beer is c 
Bumed. When yams, avocaSo pears, the mountain ( 
Ibagc, plainlains, and tweHty"other delicious vegetabi 
( may be Imd for the gatheringj__people will insist on eatiii| 
bad English potatoes; an5'^^_^sire for English picl' 
is quite a passion. This is one phase of that love J 
England which is so predoinm^ a characteiistic of t 
white inlu;V;itaiita oi' the Wes t Indies. j 

At tlie inns, as at the private houses, the househdi 
servants are almost always black. The manners of thea 
people are to a stranger fer^strange. They are na 
absolutely uncivil, except on occasions ; but they have a 
easy, free, patronizing air ^' 1 1 v fiii find lault with then 
they insist on liaving thel^t word, and arc generalli 
Buccessfui. Thoy do not appear to be greedy of money 
rarely ask for it, and express but little thankfulness wha 
they get it. At home, in^England, one is apt to thi 
that an extra shilling will fio_j long way with boots s 
chambermaid, and produce^Jiotter water, more copiou 
1 towels, and (juicker attcndancejlian is ordinary. But ii 
the West Indies a similar result does not follow in l 
similar degree. And in tCeWest Indies it is absuluiel; 
necessary that these pcopFc should be treated with digi 
nity ; and it ia not alwtffs vcq; easy to reach the prope 
point ef dignity. They flke familiarity, but are singularlj 
aveise to ridicule; an d tliou gh they wish to be on 
terms with yon, they do^^noi choose that lliese sliall 1 
reached without the proper degree of aniecedcnt c«p 
mony. 

' Halloo, old fellow ! how about that batli ?' I said oi 
morning to a lad who h ad b een commissioned to see 
bath filled for me. He 4as oFeaning boots at the time, an 
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wait on with his emplo7g2glUy.4eduIou8l79 as though he 
had not heard a word. B ut he was over sedulous, and I 
that he heard mft, ^ 
^ i aay, how about tha t bat h?' I continued. But he did 
/ not move a muscl^fc.^ ^ 
^■^^Put down those boots, sir/ I said, goii^ up to him ; 
* sod go and do as I "KH y^n.' J 

>^*Who you call feUor? You speak to a genlman 
/^goilmanly, and den T ie fill d e bath.' 

• James/ said I, • might.1 trouble you to leave those 
bootSy and see the bath fille d for me T and I bowed to 



'Es, sir/ he answered, returning my bow; *go at / 
oooe.* And so he di d, pe rfectly satisfied. Had he \ 
imagined, however, that r^inas quizzing him, in all pro- / 
bability he would not have gone at aU . 

There will be those w howi li say that I had received a 
good lesson ; and perhap /Tna d. But it would be rather 
cumbersome if we were forced to treat our juvenile ser- 
vants at home in this manner^-or even those who arc not 
juvenile. 

must say this for the servants, that I never knew 



them to steal anything, oT^hg^d of their doing so from 
any one else. If any oneT^rves to be robbed, I deserve 
it; for I leave my keys and my money everywhere, all37 
seldom find time to lock mvportmanteau. But my care- 
kasnesB was not punisbeHmJamaica. And this 1 think 
18 the character of the pgople^as regards absolute personal 
pmiperty — personal propwy Jhat has been housed and 
garnered — that has, as if^g^/been made the possessor's 
very own. There can be no more diligent thieves than 
they are in appropriati ng to th emselves the firuits of the 
evth while they are stilTon the trees. They will not ufi^ 
derstand that this is st^liag. Nor can much be said for 
\tfiar honesty in deali ng.^ There is a great difference 
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between cheating and stealing in the minds of many men, 
whether they be black or white. 

There are good shops in Kingston, and I believe that 
men in trade are making money there. I cannot tell on 
what principle prices range themselves as compared with 
those in England. Some things are considerably cheaper 
than with us, and some much , veiy much dearer. A pair 
of excellent duck trousers, if I may be excused for alluding 
to them, cost me eignteen shillings when made to order. 
Whereas, a pair of evenin g white gloves could not be had 
under four-and-sixpence. That, at least, was the price 
charged, though I am'^und to own that the shop-boy 
considerately returned me sixpence, discount for ready 
money. " 

The men in the shops are generally of the coloured race, 
and they are also extre mely free and easy in their man- 
ners. From them this is more disagreeable than from the 
* Four-and-si xpen ce for white gloves !' I said ; 
• is not that high ?' — ' Not at all, sir ; by no means. We 
consider it rather cheap. But in Kingston, sir, you must 
not think about little economies.' And he leered at me in 
a very nauseous man ner as he tied his parceL However, 
I ought to forgive him, for d id he not return to me six- 
pence discount, unaskecl? ..y 

There are various plac es of worship in Kingston, and 
the negroes are fond of atten ding them. But they love 
yhest that class of religion which sdlows them to hear the 
(^most of their own voic^^Tthey are therefore fond of 
being Baptists ; and fonder of the Wesleyans than of the 
Church of England. Maiiy also are Roman Catholics. Their 
ainging-classes are consta ntly to be heard as one walks 
through the streets. Ho religion is worth anything to 
them which does not offer ii^ allurement of some excite- 
ment 

Veiy little excitement is to be found in the Church-of- 
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ElnglaDd Eangston parish (juuQch. The church itself, with I 
its rickety pews, and cr ^kiag doors, and wretched seats 
made purposely so as to render genuflexion impossible, 
and the sleepy, droning, Bognj^olent service are ei^actly 
what was so common in En^and twenty years since ; but 
which are common no longer, thanks to certain much- 
abused clerical gentlemen. Jifit but that it may still be 
fiHUid in England if diligently .g^^Ugh^Jbi:*--) 

But I must not finish my not ice on the town of King- 
ston without a word of allusion to my enemies, the mus- 
quitoes. Let no European attempt to sleep there at any 
time of the year without musquito-curtains. If he do, it 
will odIj be an attempt ; which will probably end in fever 
and madness before morning. 

Nor will musquito-curtains suffice unless they are brushed 
out with no ordinary care, and then tucked in ; and unless, 
abo^ the would-be-sleeper, after having cunningly crept 
into his bed at the smallest available aperture, carefully 
[uns up that aperture. Your Kingston musquito is the 
cnftiest of insects, and the most deadly. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

JAMAICA — COUNTRY. 

I HAVE spoken in disparaging terms of the^chief town 
in Jamaica, but I can at one fo r this by speaking in very 
high terms of the country. In that island one would 
certainly prefer the life of tne country mouse. There is 
scenery in Jamaica whic h alm ost equals that of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol; a ndT th ere is also, which is mcnre 
essential, a temperature among the mountains in which a 
European can live comfortably. J 

I travelled over the ^f gafer part of the island, and was 
very much pleased withit The drawbacks on such a 
tour are the expensiveness of locomotion, the want of 
hotels, and the badness^ ^ih e roads. As to cost, the 
tourist always consoles himgplf by reflecting that he is 

/ g^i^g ^ ^^^ ^^^ expensive journey once, and once only. 

^ The badness of the roads forms an additional excitement ; 
and the want of hotels fs cured, as it pix)bably has been 
caused, by the hospitality of the gentry. 

And they are ve ry ho spitable — and hospitable, too, 
under adverse circu mstan ces. In olden times, when 
nobody anywhere wa s so r ich as a Jamaica planter, it 
was not surprising t5at ne^s hould be always glad to see 
his own friends and his friejjds^ friends, and their friends. 
Such visits dissipated the ennui of his own life, and the 
expense was not appreciaBle— or, at any rate, not imde- 
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sbable. An open house was hjg usual rule of life. But 
matters are much alteredjrith him now. If he be a ^ 
planter of the olden da ys, h e will have passed through ' 
fire and water in his endeavours to maintain his position. 

/If, as is more fi'equent ly th e case, he . be a man of new 
date on his estate, he will probably have established 
himself with a smalj c apitd ; and he also will have to*^ 

less, die hospitality is maintained, / 



straggle. But, neverthel ess, th e hospitality is maintained, 
perhaps not on the olden so ale^ yet on a scale that by no 
means requires to be enla rged. J 

* It is rather hard on us,' said a young planter to me, 
with whom I was on terms oif sufficient intimacy to dis- 
cuss such matters — ' W e send word to the people at 
facnne that we are very p oor^ They won't quite believe J 
us, 80 they send out somebody to see. The somebody 
comes, a pleasant-mannerefl'lellow, and we kill oiur little 
fatted calf for him. Probably it is only a ewe lamb. We 
bring out our bottle or two of the best, that has been put 
by for a gala day, and so we make his heart glad. He| 
goes home, and what does he sax of us ? " These Jamaica 
planters are princes — theTest fellows living; I likea7 
them amazingly : but as lor^ heir poverty, don't believe 
a word of it. They swimn^laret, and usually bathe in 



champagne." Now that is hard, seeing that our common 
fare is salt fish and rum and w ater.' I advised him In j 
future to receive such inquirers with his ordinary fare 
only. * Yes,' said he, * sutSTtSen we should get it on the 
other cheek. We should tle^bu sed for our stinginess. 
No Jamaica man could stan H that#' j 

It is of course known that the sugar-cane is the chief 
production of Jamaica; Buta ne may travel for days in 
the island and only see a cace^p iece here and there. By 
fitt ihe greater portion ot^th e island is covered with wild ^ 

(wood and jungle — what is there called bush. Through ' 
this, on an occasional favourable spot, and very frequently 
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ontheroad-flideSyOiieseesthe gardens or pummon-giooiidt 
of the Heroes. These are spots of land cultivated bj 
them, for which they either pay rent, or oo which, as 
IS quite as oommon, they have squatted without payment of 
any rent. 

These provision-grounds are very picturesque. They 
are not filled, as a peasant's garden in England or in 
Ireland is filled, with potatoes and cabbages, or other 
vegetables similarly uninteresting in their growth; but 
contain cocoa-trees, breadfiruit-trees, oranges, mangoes^ 
limes, plantains, jack-fruit, sour-sop, avocado pears, and 
a score of others, all of which are luxuriant trees, some of 
considerable size, and all of them of great beauty. The 
breadiruit-tree and the mango are especiaUy lovely, and 
I know nothing prettier than a grove of oranges in 
Jamaica. In addiition to this, they always have the 
yam, which is with the negro somewhat as the potato is 
with the Irishman ; only that the Irishman has nothing 
else, whereas the negro generally has either fish or meat, 
and has also a score of other fruits besides the yam. 

The yam, too, is picturesque in its growth. As with 
the potato, the root alone is eaten, but the upper part is 
fostered and cared for as a creeper, so that the ground 
may be unencumbered by its thick tendrils. Support is 
provided for it as for grapes or peas. Then one sees also 
in these provision-grounds patches of cofiee and arrowroot, 
and occasionally also patches of sugar-cwie. 

A man wishing to see the maig. features of the whole 
island, and proceeding from^ingston as his head-quarters, 
must take two distinct tow^Sr-one to the cast and the other 
to the west The former m^y be best done on horseback, 
as the roads are, one may say, non-existent for a consider- 
able portion of the way, and sometimes almost worse tlian 
non-existent in other places. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of Jamaica 
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18 the oopioosness of its ri vers. It is said that its original 
name Xajrmaca, signifies ^^.j^ountry of streams ; and it 
oertainly is not undeserv ed, ^ This copiousness, though It^ 
adds to the beauty, as no doub t it does also to its salubrity 
and fertility ad(b sometEng too to the difficulty of loco- 
moCaon. Bridges have no tbeea built, or, sad to say, have 
been allowed to go to destruction. One hears that thisT] 
ri«r or that river is 'dow^ereby it is rignified that 
the waters are swollen ;^and some of the rivers when so 
down are certainly not 6 asy^ f passage. Such impedi- 
ments are more frequent i n the e ast than elsewhere, «nd 
oo this account travelling'^on horseback is the safest as 
,well as the most expeditio us me ans of transit I found ^ 
four hones to be necess ary— one for the groom, one for my ) 
clothes, and two for myself. A lighter weight might have ^ 
done with three. 

An Englishman feels so me b ashfulness in riding up to 
a stranger's door with suc & a cp rt^e, and bearing as an 
introduction a message from somebody else to say that you 
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are to be entertained. But I alw ays found that such a j 
message was a sufficient jfogsfOTt. * It is our way,' one 
gentleman said to me, in ans^g r to my apology. ' When \ 
fimr or five come in for dTt^ne r after ten o'clock at night, 1 
we do think it hard, se emg^ that meat won't keep in this/ 
country.' 

Hotels, as an institutio n, aj e, on the whole, a comfort- 
able arrangement. One prefe rs, perhaps, ordering one's 
dinner to asking for it ; and many men delight in the 
wide capability of finding fault which an inn afibrdsT 7 
But they are very hostile to the spirit of hospitality. 
I The time will soon oo me^ when the backwoodsman will 
' have his tariff for public accommodation, and an Arab 
will charge you a fixed price for his pipe and cup of coffee 
in the desert But that era has not yet been reached in 
Jamaica. 
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CroflBmg the aame river four-and-twentj times tt 
tedious ; especially if this be done in heavy rain, when 
the load is a narrow track through thickly-wooded 
ravines, and when an open umbrella is absolutely neces- 
sary. But so often had we to cross the Waag-water in 
oar route irom Kingston to the northern shore. 

it was here that I first saw the full effect of tropicdi 
vegetation, and I shall never forget it. Periiaps the 
most graceful of all the woodland productions is the 
bamboo. It grows either in clusters, like clumps of 
trees in an Elnglish park, or, as is more usual when feund 
in its indigenous state, in long rows by the river^des. 
The trunk of the bamboo is a huge hollow cane, bearii^ 
no leaves except at its head. One such cane alone would 
be uninteresting enough. But their great height, the 
pecidiarly graceful curve of their growth, and the exces- 
sive thickness of the drooping foliage of hundreds of them 
clustered together produce an effect which nothing can 
surpass. 

The cotton-tree is almost as beautiful when standing 
alone. The trunk of this tree grows to a magnificent 
height, and with magnificent proportions : it is frequently 
straight ; and those which are most beautiful throw out 
no branches till they have reached a height greater than 
that of an ordinary tree w\th us. Natiure, in order to 
sustain so large a mass, supplies it with huge spurs at the 
foot, which act as buttresses for its support, connecting 
the roots immediately with the trunk as much as twenty 
feet above the ground. I measured more than one, 
which, including the buttresses, were over thirty feet in 
circumference. Then from its head the branches break 
forth in most luxuriant profiision, covering an enormous 
extent of groimd with their shade. 

But the most striking peculiarity of these trees consists 
in the parasite plants by which tliey are enveloped, and 
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which hang from their branches down to the ground with 
tendrils of wonderful strength. These parasites are of 
various kinds, the fig being the most obdurate with it^ 
embraces. It frequently may be seen that the original 
tree has departed wholly from sight, and I should ima- 
gine almost wholly from existence; and then the very 
name is changed, and the cotton-tree is called a fig-tree. 
In others the process of destruction may be observed, 
and the interior trunk may be seen to be stayed in its 
growth and stunted in its measure by the creepers which 
munound it. This pernicious embrace the natives de- 
scribe as 'The Scotchman hugging the Creole.' The 
metaphor is sufficiently satirical upon our northern friends, 
who are supposed not to have thriven badly in their visits 
to the Western islands. 

But it often happens that the tree has reached its full 
growth before the parasites have fallen on it, and then, 
in place of being strangled, it is adorned.* Every branch 
is covered with a wondrous growth — with plants of a 
thousand colours and a thousand sorts. Some droop with 
long and graceful tendrils from the boughs, and so touch 
the ground ; while others hang in a ball of leaves and 
flowers, which swing for years, apparently without chang- 
ing their position. 

The growth of these parasite plants must be slow, 
though it is so very rich. A gentleman with whom I 
was staying, and in whose grounds I saw by far the most 
lovely tree of this description that met my sight, assured 
me that he had watched it closely for more than twenty 
years* and that he could trace no difierence in the size or 
arrangement of the parasite plants by which it was 
surrounded. 

We went across the island to a little vDlagc called 
Annotta Bay, traversing the Waag-water twenty-four 
times, as I have said; and from thence through the 
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parishes of Metcalf and St George, to Port Antonio. 
* Fuit ilium et ingens gloria.' This may certainly be 
said of Port Antonio and the adjacent district. It was 
once a military station, and the empty barracks, stand- 
ing so beautifully over the sea, on an extreme point of 
land, are now waiting till time shall reduce them to 
ruin. The place is utterly desolate, though not yet 
broken up in its desolation, as such buildings quickly 
become when left wholly untenanted. A rusty cannon 
or two still stand at the embrasures, watching the entrance 
to the fort ; and among the grass we found a few metal 
balls, the last remains of the last ordnance supplies. 

But Port Antonio was once a goodly town, and the 
country roimd it, the parish of Portland, is as fertile as 
any in the island. But now there is hardly a sugar estate 
in the whole parish. It is given up to the growth of 
yams, cocoas, and plantains. It has become a provision- 
ground for negfoes, and the palmy days of the town are 
of course gone. 

Nevertheless, there was a decent little inn at Port 
Antonio, which will always be memorable to me on ac- 
count of the love sorrows of a young maiden whom I 
chanced to meet there. The meeting was in this wise : — 

I was sitting in the parlour of the inn, after dinner, 
when a young lady walked in, dressed altogether in white. 
And she was well dressed, and not without the ordinary 
decoration of crinoline and ribbons. She was of the 
coloured race ; and her jet black, crisp, yet wavy hair 
was brushed back in a becoming fashion. Whence she 
came or who she was I did not know, and never learnt. 
That she was familiar in the house I presumed from her 
moving the books and little ornaments on the table, and 
arranging the cups and shells upon a shclil * Heigh-ho !' 
she ejaculated, when I had watched hcf for about a 
minute. 
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I hardly knew how to accost her, for I object to the 
woid Miss, as standing alone ; and yet it was necessary 
that I should accost her. *Ah, well: heigh-ho!' she 
repeated. It was easy to perceive that she had a grief 
totelL 

'Lady/ said I — I felt that the address was some- 
what stilted, but in the lack of any introduction I knew 
not how else to begin — ' Lady, I fear that you are in 
•onow?' 

'Sotiow enough!' said she. ^I'se in de deepest sor- 
row. Heigh-ho me ! Well, de world will end some day/ 
and turning her face full upon me, she crossed her hands. 
I was seated on a sofa, and she came and sat beside me, 
crossing her hands upon her lap, and looking away to the 
opposite walL I am not a very young man; and my 
friends have told me that I show strongly that steady 
married appearance of a paterfamilias which is so apt to 
lend assurance to maiden timidity. 

' It will end some day for us all,' I replied. * But with 
you, it has hardly yet had its beginning.' 

• Tis a very bad world, and sooner over de better. To 
be treated so's enough to break any girl's heart ; it is ! 
My heart's clean broke, I know dat.' And as she put 
both her long, thin dark hands to her side, I saw that she 
had not forgotten her rings. 

• It is love then that ails you ?' 

• No r She said this very sharply, turning full round 
opoQ me, and fixing her large black eyes upon mine. 
* No ; I don't love him one bit ; not now, and never again. 
No ; not if he were down dere begging.' And she stamped 
her little foot upon the ground as though she had an 
imaginary neck beneath her heel. 

• But you did love him ?' 

'Yes.' She spoke very soflly now, and shook her 
head gendy. * I did love him— oh, so much ! He was 
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80 handsome, so nice ! I shall never see such a man 
^ain: such eyes; such a mouth I snd then his nose! 
He was a Jew, you know.' 

I had not known it before, and received the iufoimatiai 
perhaps with some little start of surprise. 

'Served me right; didn't it? And Tse a Baptist, 
you know. They'd have read me out, I know dat^ But 
I didn't seem to mind it den.' And then she gently 
struck one hand with the other, as she smiled sweetly in 
my &ce. The trick is customary with the coloured wo- 
men in the West Indies when they have entered upon a 
nice, familiar, pleasant bit of chat. At this period I felt 
myself to be sufficiently intimate with her to ask her name. 

' Josephine ; dat's my name. D'you U^ dat name T 

' It's as pretty as its owner — nearly.' 

' Pretqr ! no ; I'se not pretty. If I was pretty, he'd 
not have left me so. He used to call me Feeny.' 

'What! the Jew did,' I thought it might be well 
to detract from the merit of the lost admirer. ' A girl 
like you should have a Christian lover.' 

' Dat's what dey all says.' 

' Of courae they do : you ought to be glad it's over.' 

' I ain't tho' ; not a bit ; tho' I do hate him so. Oh, 
I hat« him ; I hate him ! I hate him worse dan poison.' 
And ^ain her little foot went to work. I must confess 
tliat it was a pretty foot ; and as for her waist, I never 
srtw one better turned, or more deftly clothed. Her little 
tout went to work upon the floor, and then clenching her 
small right hand, she held it up before my face as though 
to show mc that she knew how to menace. 

I took her hand in mine and told her that those fingers 
had not been made for threats. ' You are a Christian,' 
Slid I, ' and should forgive.' 

' I'se a Baptist,' she replied ; ' and in course I does 
forgive him ; I does forgive him ; but — ! He'll be 
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wretched in this life, I know ; and she — she'll be wretch- 
eder ; and when he dies — oh-h-h-h !* 

In that prolonged expression there was a curse as deep 
as any that Emulphus ever gave. Alas! such is the 
forgiveness of too many a Christian ! 

* As for me, I wouldn't demean myself to touch de 
bem of her garment! Poor fellow! What a life he'll 
have; for she's a virgo with a' vengeance.' This at the 
moment astonished me ; but from the whole tenor of the 
lady's epeech I was at once convinced that no satirical 
allusion was intended. In the hurry of her fluttering 
thoughts she had merely omitted the letter * a.' It was 
her rival's temper, not her virtue, that she doubted. 

* The Jew is going to be married then ?' 

•He told her so; but p'raps he'll jilt her too, you 
know.' It was easy to see that the idea was not an un- 
pleasant one. 

* And then he'll come back to you ?' 

* Yes, yes ; and I'll spit at him ;' and in the fury of 
her mind she absohitely did perform the operation. * I 
wish he would ; I'd sit so, and listen to him ;' and she 
crofised her hands and assumed an air of dignified quies- 
cence which well became her. * I'd listen every word he 
flay ; just so. Every word till he done ; and I'd smile ' — 
and she did smile — * and den when he ofier me his hand ' 
— and she put out her own — * I'd spit at him, and leave 
him 80.' And rising majestically from her seat she stalked 
oat of the room. 

As she fully closed the door behind her, I thought that 
the interview was over, and that I should see no more of 
my fidr friend ; but in this I was mistaken. The door 
was soon reopened, and she again seated herself on the 
8o£ei beside me. 

* Your heart would permit of your doing that?' said I ; 
* and he with such a beautiful nose ?' 
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' Yes ; it would. I'd 'spise myself to take him mnr, 
if be was ever so beautiful. But I'se sure of ibis, I'll 
never love no odei man — never again. He did danoe so 
genteelly.' 

' A Baptist dance !' I exclaimed. 

' Well ; it wasn't de ting, was it ? And I knew I'd be 
read out. Oh, but it was so nice t I'll never have no more 
dancing now. I've just taken up with a class now, jon 
know, since he's gone.' 

* Taken up with a class ?' 

' Yes ; I teaches the nigger children ; and I has a cud 
for the minister. I got four doUais last week, and you 
must give me scanething.' 

£Tow I hate Baptiata — s;S she did ber lover — like poi- 
son ; and even under such pressure as this I could not 
bring myself to aid in their support. 

'You very stingy man I Caspar Isaacs' — he was her 
lost lover — ' gave me a dollar.' 

' But perhaps you gave bim a kiss,' 

' Perhape I did,' said she. ' But you may be quite 
sure of this, quite ; I'll never ^ve him anoder,' and 
she again slapped one band upon ^e other, and com- 
pressed her lips, and gently s^ok ber head as she made 
this declaration. ' I'll never give bim anoder kisg — dat's 
sure as late.' 

I had nothing iiirther to say, and began to feel that I 
ought not to det^ the la^ longer. We sat together, 
however, silent for a wbilcanS then glie arose and spoke 
to me standing. ' I'se in a reg'lar diiEculty now, how- 
ever ; and it's just about that I am come to ask you.' 

' Well, Josephine, an/tE^ that I can do to help 
you — ' 

* Tain't much ; I only want your advice. I'se going 
to Kingston, you see.' ,7" 

' Ab, you'll find another lover there.' 
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* It's not for dat den, forJ_don't want none ; but Tse 
going anyways, 'cause I live den 

* Oh, you live at Kington 

* Course I does. Am I'se no ways to go but just in de 
droger ' — the West Indian coasting vessels are so called. 

* Don't you like goings in. the droger?' I asked. 

* Oh, yes ; I likes it well enough.' * 

* Axe you sea-sick i^ 

* Oh, na' 

* Then what's the harm.of the droger?' 

* Why, you see ' — and j he turned away her fees and 
looked towards the win dow-^ ' why you see, Isaacs is the 
captain of her, and 't^ yilLb e so odd lik e.' 

* You could not possiblj have a better opportunity for 
lecoveiing all that you^have lost.' 

•Youtinkso?' ' 

* Certainly.' 

* Den you know notin s^ abo ut it. I will never recover 
noting of him, never. BahJ. But I tell you what I'll do. 
I'll pay him my pound J OTiny passage ; and den it'll be 
a purely 'mercial trans action / 

On this point I agrwd with her, and then she offered 
me her himd with the view of bidding me farewell. 
* Good-bye, Josephine,' r said; * perhaps you would be 
happier with a Christian nusband.' 

* P'raps I would ; p'rap s bett er with none at alL But 
I don't tink I'll ever be happy no more. 'Tis so dull : 
good-bye.' Were I a gift, 1 doubt whether I also would 
not sooner dance with a TeWthan pray with a Baptist. 

' Good-bye, Josephine?^ I pressed her hand, and so 
At went, and I neither Swnor heard more of her. 



There was not aboutTlSy^'Josephine all the pathos of 
Maria ; nor can I tell ifSystory as Sterne told his. But 
Josephine in her sorrow was I think more true to human 
■ature than Maria. It may perhaps be possible that 
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Sterne embellished his facts. I, at any rate, have not 
done that. 

I had another adventure at Port Antonio. About two 
o'clock in the morning there was an earthquake, and we 
were all nearly shaken out of our beds. Some one rushed 
into my room, declaring tE^^tJiot a stone would be left 
standing of Port BoyaL There were two distinct blows, 
separated by some seoondsf^d a loud noise was heard. 
I cannot say that I was firtghtened, as I had not time to 
realize the fact of the earthq^ike before it was all over. 
No harm was done, I believe, anywhere, beyond the dis- 
severance of a little plaster firom the walls. 

The largest expanse of unbroken cane-fields in Jamaica 
is at the extreme South-ea st, in the parish of St. George's 
in the East. Here I saw a plain of about four thowAnd 
acres under canes. It lo5E^ to be prosperous; but I 
was told by the planter wit£ whom I was staying that 
I the land had lately beeiTdeluged with water ; that the 
canes were covered with mud ; and that the crops would 
be very short. Poor Jamais !.. It seems as though all 
the elements are in league against her. 

I was not sorry to return to Bangston fix>m this trip, for 
I was tired of the saddle. In Jamaica everybody rideSy 
but nobody seems to get much beyond a walk. Now to 
me there is no pace on horseback so wearying as an un- 
broken walk. I did goadTny horse into trotting, but it 
was clear that the animal Was n ot used to it. 

Shortly afterwards I went to the west The distances 
, here were longer, but the journey was made on wheels, 
[ and was not so fatiguing.' Moreover, I stayed some little 
time with a friend iiTone of the distant parishes of the 
island. The scenery "^ring the whole expedition was 
very grand. The road'^ ggeg^ through Spanish Town, and 
then divides itself, one road going westward by the 
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DOirthem coast, and the other by that to the south. I 
went by the former, and bcjgjx nay journey by the bog or 
bogue walk, a road thr ough a magnificent ravine, and 
then over Mount Diabobr^jthe Devil assumes to himself 
in the finest scenery in'^alTfipuntries. Of a delicious 
mountain tarn he makes his punch-bowl ; he loves to leap"^ 
firam crag to crag over thcWtlctest ravines; he builds pic- 
tmeaque bridges in most inSpassaEle sites ; and makes roads 
over mountains at gradients not to be attempted by the 
wildest engineer. The roii3^ver Moimt Diabolo is very 
fine, and the view back to Kingston veiy grand. 

FrcHn thence I went downifttp the parish of St. Anns, 
on the northern side. They all speak of St. Anns as 
being the most fertile distri ^ in^ the island. The inliabi- 
tantfl are addicted to grazingj^^ther than sugarmaking, 
and thrive in that pursuit very well. But all Jamaica is \ 
suited for a graadng-ground, and all the West Indies^ 
should be the market for their cattle. 

On the northern coast thereare two towns, Falmouth 
and Mont^o Bay, both of which arc, at any rate in ap- 
peanmce, more prosperousTthan Kingston. I cannot say 
that the streets are alive With trade ; but they do not 
appear to be so neglected, dC3oIate, and wretched as the 
roetropcdis or the seat of g6vemment. They have jails 
and hospitals, mayors and mi^trates, and are, except in 
atmosphere, very like small aSuht^ towns in England. 

The two furthermost parishes of Jamaica are Hanover"^/ 
and Westmoreland, and I sti^ed for a short time with a 
gentleman who lives on th^'Borders of the two. I cer- 
tainly was never in a more-4ovely coimtry. He was a 
sugar planter ; but the can^ and sugar, which, ailer all, 
are n^y and by no meancT^^iury appurtenances, were 
located somewhere out of sight^^ As far as I myself might 
know, from what I saw, my host's ordinary occupations 
weze exactly those of a country gentleman in England. 



He fished and Ehot, snd looked aller tis estate, and acted 
as a magistrate ; and over and above this, was aomevbat 
particular about liis dinner, and the ornamentation of the 
land immediately round his house. I do not know that 
Fate can give a man a pleasanter life. If, however, he 
did at unseen moments ins pect his cane-holcs, and emploj 

I himself among the sugar hogsheads and nun puncheons, 
it must be acjcnowledgedtiikt he had a serious drawback 
on his liappiness. 

Country life in Jamaica cert ainly has its attraclionL 
The day ia generally begun at six o'clock, trhen a cup of 
coffee is brought in by a s able, minister. I believe it it 
customary to take Vhis in bed, or rather on the bed ; f« 
in Jamaica one's connection With one's bed does nut amount 
to getting into it. One ge^j^thin the mosquito net, and 

I then plunges about with a To^ sheet, which is sometamei 
on and sometimes off. ^With the cup of coffee comes a 

I small modicum of dry toast. J 

After that the toilet prog^ssse^. not at a rapid pace. 
A tub of cold water and dilettante dressmg will do some- 
thing more than kill an houT,_jp that it ia half-past eevtn 
or eight before one leaves one 'a room. When one fint 
arrives in the West Indies, one bears much of early morn- 
ing cKCTuisc, especially fc^^^^^es ; and for ladies, eariy 
I morning exercise is the onlj_ exercise possible. But it 

( appeared to me that I h^d more of it than I saw. And 
even as regards early travelling, the eager promise was 
generally broken. An assumed start at five a.m. usually 

I meant seven ; and one at tix,lialf-past eight This, how- 
ever, is the time of day at which the sugar grower is pre- 
sumed to look at his canes, and the grazier to inspect his 
kine. At this hour— eight o'clock, that is — the men rida, 
and sometimes also the ladies. And when the latter cer^ 
mony docs take place, there b no pleasanter bour in bU 
the ibur-and-twenty. j" 
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At ten or half-past ten the nation sits down to break- 
Smi ; not to a meal, mjr d our Mr a. Jones, consisting of tea ; 
ad brend and butter, wi ^ two eggs for the master of the / 
iynily and one for the mistress ; but a stout, solid ban- 
foet^ consisting ot fish, b eefet^k s — a breakfast is not a^ 
breakfast in the West Indies without beefsteaks and 
nor is a dinner so Iom called without bread and 
and beer — potatoes, yarns, plaintaina, eggs, and 
balf a docen * tinned ' prod^^g^, namely, meats sent 
from England in tin cases. Though they have every 
delicacy which the world canpve them of native pio- 
doetion, all these are as nothm g, unless they also have 
smething from England. 'Then there are tea and chooo- 
late upon the table, and on the sideboard beer and wine, 
nun ttod brandy« Tis s6'thi^ they breakfast at rural 
qaarten in Jamaica. 

Then comes the day. Ladies may not subject their 
fiur ikin to the outrages df a" tropical sun, and therefore, 
mleas on very special o6Sinons, they do not go out 
between breakfast and dinifcn That they occupy them- 
ttlves well during the wfatle^charity feels convinced. 
Saicasm, however, says tharjhey do not sin from over 
For my own part I do not care a doit for sar- 
When their lords i^ppear, they are always found 
■niling, well-dressed, and prett^^; and then af\er dinner 
they have but one sin — thCrels but one drawback — they 
will go to bed at nine o cloc£^ 

But hj the men during the day it did not seem to me 
thai the sun was much re garded^ or tliat it need be much 
icgaxded. One cannot and certainly sliould not walk 
much; and no one does 'wait. A horse is tliere as a 
Better of course, and one "w alks upon that ; not a great 
heaat sixteen hands high, requiring all manner of levera 
between its jaws, capricoling^H^ prancing about, and 
giving a man a deal of work merely to keep his scat and 
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look atately ; but a canny little quiet brute, fed cliJeflyi 

grass, patient of the sun, and not inclined to be troubl 

some. With such legs under him, and at t 

of aome twenty miles from the coast, a man may j 

about in Jamaica pretty nearly as well as lie can 

England. 

I sow various grazing farms — pens they are here csllfl 
— while 1 was in tliis part of the country ; and I coi ' 
not but iaacy that grazing should in Jamaica be t 
natural and most beneficial pursuit of the proprietor, i 
on the other side of the Atlantic it certainly ia in Irela 
I never saw grass to equal the guinea grass In some < 
the parishes; and at Knockalva I looked at Herefoi 
cattle which I have rarely, if ever, seen beaten at aa 
agricultural show in England. At present the isloa 
does not altogether supply itself with meat ; but it mi^ 
do 80, and supply, moreover, nearly the whole of the i 
maining West Indies, Proprietors of land say tJiat tl 
sea transit is too costly. Of course ' it is al present ; tfa 
trade not yet existing ; for indeed at present there is i 
means of such transit. But screw steamers now alwaj 
appear quickly enough wherever freight offers itself; 
if the eattle were there, they would soon find their wn 
down to the Windward Islands. 

But I am running away from my day. The inspectioB ' 
of a pen or two, perhaps occasionally of tlie sugar works 
when they are about, soon wcirs^ through the hours, and 
at five preparations commence for the six o'clock dinner. 
The dressing again is a dilffE^ process, even for the 
least dandified of mankind. Itjs astonishing how mucli 
men think, and must think, of their clothes when within 
I tlie tropics. Dressing isTeces^rily done slowly, or else 
I one gets heated quickerTtian_one has cooled down. And 
then one's clothes always want ■airing, and the supply of 
clean linen is necessarily copious, or, at any rote, g" 
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be so. Let no man think that he can dress for dinner inH 
ten minutes because he i s Accus tomed to do so in England. 
He cannot brush his hair, or pull on his boots, or fasten 4 
his buttons at the sam^^ pace he d oes at home. He dries ' 
his fiu» very leisurely, anJ^Ete down gravely to rest 
before he draws on his black pantaloons, I 

Dressing for dinner, however, is de riffneur in the West 
Indies. If a black coat, ^^., could be laid aside anywhere 
as barbaric, and light l65se clothing adopted, this should 
be done here. The so ldiera^ at least the privates, are 
already dressed as Zoua ves; ^n d children and negr oes 
are hardly dressed at alT. But the visitor, victim of / 
tropical fistshionable society^must appear in black clothing, 
because black clothing ia^ the th ing in England. 'The 
Governor won't see you in ^STcoat,' was said to me once 
on my way. to Spanish To wn, ' ev en on a morning.' The 
Governor did see me, and as fax^ as I could observe did 
not know whether or no Fhad on any coat. Such, how- 
ever, is the feeling of the pl ace._ But we shall never get 
to dinner. 

This again is a matter of cons iderable importance, as 
indeed, where is it not ? While in England we are all 
writing letters to the * Times^jto ascertain how closely we 
csm copy the vices of Apici us on eight hundred pounds a 
year, and complaining because in our perverse stupidity 
we cannot pamper our palSlS'with sufficient variety, it is 
not open to us to say a wojid against the luxuries of a 
West Indian table. We h ave rea ched the days wheri^ 
man not only eats his best, but complains bitterly and 
publicly because he cannot eat better ; when we sigh out 
knid because no Horace will teach us where the sweet^t 
cabbage grows ; how bes T to ^ use our living poultry, so 
that their fibres when cwk^[_paay not offend our teeth. 
These lessons of Horace arc accounted among his Satires. 
But what of that ? That which was satire to Augustine 
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Rome aliall be simple homely teacting to the subject a 
Victoria with his thousand a year. 

But the cook in tlic Jamaica country house is a penoo 
of impoTtunce, and I am inclined to think that the hij 
whom I have accused of idleness does during those y 
inlerlunar hours occasionally peer into her kJtchen. Tha 
results at any rate are good — autEciently bo to break the 
hearts of some of our miserable eight-hundred-oryear n 
at home. 

After dinner no wine la taken — none, at least, bejoiA 
one glass with the ladies, and, if you clioo^ it, one afta 
they are gone. Before dinner, as I should have mentionei 
before, a glass ol' bitters is as much dn rigueur as the blsi^: 
coat. I kuow how this will disgust many a. kindly fjieni 
in dear good old thickly-prejudiced native England. * Te^ 
ma'am, bitters ! No ; not gin and bitters, such as the c 
men take at the gin-palaces ; not gin and bitters at d^ 
unless you specially request it ; but sherry and bitteSf 
and a very pretty habit it is for a warm country." IfyoB 
don't drink your wine after dinner, why not lake it bcfoi^ 
I have no doubt that it is the more wholesome halnt ol 
the two. 

Not that I recommend, even in the warmest climate,] 
second bitter, or a third. There are spots in the Wei 
Indies where men take tliird hitlers, and long bitters,—" 
wluch the bitter time begins when the soda water k 
brandy time ends — in which the latter commences whi 
the break tiist beer-bottles disappear. There arc such pke4 
but they must not be named by me in characters plusi 
legible. To kiss and tell is very criminal, as the wbt 
world knows. But while on the subject of bittera, I n 
say tills ; Lei no man ever allow himself to lake ft 1 

bitter such as men make at — . It ia beyond the p 

of man to stop at one. A long bitter duly swizzled is y 
true West Indian syren. 
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And then men and women saunter out on the verandah, 
or perhaps, if it be starlight or moonlight, into the garden. 
Oh, what stars they are, those in that western tropical 
world ! How beautiful a woman looks by their light, how 
sweet the air smells, how gloriously legible are the con- 
stellations of the heavens ! And then one sips a cup of 
oofiee, and there is a little chat, the lightest of the light, 
and a little music, light enough also, and at nine one re- 
tires to one's light slumbers. It is a pleasant life for a 
Axat time, though the flavour of the dolce far niente is 
scHuewhat too prevalent for Saxon energies firesh from 
Europe. 

Such are the ordinary evenings of society ; but there 
are occasions when no complaint can be made of lack of 
energy. The soul of a Jamaica lady revels in a dance. 
Dancing is popular in England — is popular almost every- 
where ; but in Jamaica it is the elixir of life, the Medea's 
caldron, which makes old people young, the cup of 
Circe, which neither man nor woman can withstand. 
Look at that lady who has been content to sit still and 
look beautiful for the last two hours ; let but the sound of 
a polka meet her ears, and she will awake to life as lively, 
to motion as energetic, as that of a Scotch sportsman on 
the 12th of August It is singular how the most list- 
less girl, who seems to trail through her long days almost 
without moving her limbs, will continue to waltz and 
polk and rush up and down a gallopade from ten till five ; 
and then think the hours all too short ! 

And it is not the girls only, and the boys — begging 
their pardon — ^who rave for dancing. Steady matrons 
of five-and-forty are just as anxious, and grave senators, 
whose years are past naming. See that gentleman with 
the bald head and grizzled beard, how sedulously he is 
making up his card I * Madam, the fourth polka/ he 
anys to the stout lady in the turban and the yellow slip* 
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■mbo ooold bc» wtm jeMndsf becnoe of ber t^ieuma- 
lim. ' I'n foil ap to tke fifih,' Ae tefba, tn^Ving wt 
tfaeMS. kan^ogbim lia Mde; 'faot dttU be so 1 ^ 
tr tbe sxtli, or peibapB de secood idtotiiBche.' 
iben, >fier » little gmv asfexcDce; tbe i 
between them. 

* I bofie JOB diDoe qindc dances,' a kdj sud to i 
' Quick '.' 1 replied in my ignomaoe ; ' has not okc Io g 
. by ibe muac in Juiaical' *0h, yott goose! don't j 
know what quick d«accs are? I never dance myl 
but qnick dances ; quadiillGs are eo deadly dulL' 1 jb 
net but be amnxd ai tlus new ibeoty as lo die q 
tbe dead — new at least lo me. iboogfa. alia 1 1 £ 
tabooed bxma all the joys of the ni^t hj tlnifl 



In die West Indies, polkas and the Uke are quick di 
quadrilles and ih^ cDunteiparu are simply dead. A la 
■hows you no ooccplimpDl \jj ^nng you her hand for d 
latter ; in that you have merely to amuae her by conn 
ticn. Flirtiiig, as any ptactitioaer knows, is spoilt by n 
talking. Many woids make the amusement either a' 
or serious, and either aliematiTe is to be avoided. 

And thus I soon became used to quick dances and 1^ 
drinks — that is, in my vocabulary. 'Will you have a It 
drink or a short one ?* It sounds odd, but b very ex- 
preanve. A long drink is taken fioai a tumbler, a short 
one irom a winc-gla^. The whole extent of the duiix 
thus becomes intelligible. 

Many things arc necessary, and many chimges i 
bo made before Jamaica can again enjoy all her { 
prosperity. I do not know whether the total abolitii 
. tlio growth of sugar be not one of thorn. But thJa I'| 
know, thut whatever be their produce, tliey must t 
rwl< on whicli to carry it be^re they can grow i 
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The roads through the greater part of the island are very 
bad indeed ; and those aIon ^]T&e southern coast, through 
the parishes of St. Elizabe th, M anchester, and Claren- 
don, are bj no means among the best I returned to 
Engston by this route, and'sEall never forget some of 
my difficulties. On the whole, the south-western portion 
{£ the island is by no means equal to the northern. 

I took a third expedition npto Newcastle, where are 
placed the barracks for oyuT^mte troops, to the Blue 
Mountain Peak, and to various gentlemen's houses in these 
kxadities. For grandeur of scenery this is the finest part 
of the island. The mountainsjure far too abrupt, and the 
land too much broken for those lovely park-like landscapes 
rf which the parishes of Westmoreland and Hanover are 
fidl, and of which Shuttlestone, the property of Ix)rd 
Howard de Walden, is perhaps the most beautiful speci- 
men. But nothing can be grander, either in colour or 
grouping, than the ravines of the Blue Moimtain ranges 
of hills. Perhaps the finest view in the island is from 
fiaymond Lodge, a house high up among the mountains, 
in which — so local rumour says — ' Tom Cringle's Log ' 
was written. 

To reach these r^ons a man must be an equestrian — 
as must also a woman. No lady lives there so old but what 
she is to be seen on horseback, nor any child so young. 
Babies are carried up there on pillows, and whole fami- 
lies on ponies. *Tis here that bishops and generals love 
to dwell, that their daughters may have rosy cheeks, and 
their sons stalwart limbs. And they are right. Children 
that are brought up among these mountains, though they 
live but twelve or eighteen miles from their young fiiends 
down at Kingston, cannot be taken as belonging to the 
flune race. I can imagine no more healthy climate tlmn 
the mountains round Newcastle. 

I shall not soon forget my ride to Newcastle. Two 

E 
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kdies accompanied mc and ray excellent friend who n 
pioneering me through the country ; iind they were 1 " 
enough to ahow us the way over all the break-neck passes 
in the country. To them and to their horses, these were 

like easy highroads ; but to me, 1 It was manifeetlj 

a diaappoiniment to them that my heart did not C ' "^ 
visibly within me. 

I have hunted in Carmarthenshire, and a man who 1 
done that ought to be able to ride anywhere ; but ii 
over some ol' these razorback crags, my heart, thou^ i 
did not fiunt visibly, did almost do so Invisibly. Ho|' 
ever, we got safely to Newcastle, and our fair friends I 
turned over the same route with no other escort than t] 
of a black groom. In npite of the crags the ride waa i 
implcasant. 

One would almost enlist as a full private in one of I 
Majesty's regiments of the line if one were aurc of b 
quartered for ever at Newcastle — at Newcastle, Ja] 
I mean. Other Newcastles of which I wot have byi 
means equal attmction. This place also is accessible c 
by fool or on horseback ; and is therefore singularly ffltn 
for a barrack. But yet it consists now of a goodly ^" 
in which live colonels, and majora, and chaplains, I 
surgeons, and purveyors, all in a state of bliss — as it k 
in a second Eden. It is a military paradise, in which wa* 
is spoken of^ and dinners and dancing abound. If good 
air and fine scenery be dear to the heart of the Bridl 
soldier, he ought to be happy at Newcastle. Never 
I prefer the views from Raymond Lodge to any thatKll 
castle cATi afford. 

And now I have a mournful story to tell. Did i 
man ever know of any good befalling him from going I 
a mountain ; always excepting Albert Smith, who, v 
told, has realized half a million by going up Mont Bla 
If a man can go up his mountains in Piccadilly, it man 
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all Teiy well ; in so doing he perhaps may see the sun 
rise, and be able to watch nature in her wildest vagaries. 
But as {or the true ascent — ^the nasty, damp, dirty, slip- 
pery, boot-destroying, shin-breaking, veritable mountain ! 
Let me recommend my friends to let it alone, unless they 
have a gift for making half a million in Piccadilly. I 
have tried many a mountain in a small way, and never 
found one to answer. I hereby protest that I will never 
tiy another. 

However, I did go up the Blue Mountain Peak, which 
aicends — so I was told — to the respectable height of 8,000 
feet above the sea level. To enable me to do this, I pro- 
vided myself with a companion, and he provided me with 
five negroes, a supply of beef, bread, and water, some 
wine and brandy, and what appeared to me to be about 
ten gallons of rum ; for we were to spend the night on the 
Blue Mountain Peak, in order that the rising sim might 
be rightly worshipped. 

For some considerable distance we rode, till we came 
indeed to the highest inhabited house in the island. This 
is the property of a coffee-planter who lives there, and 
who divides his time and energies between the growth of 
coffee and the entertainment of visitors to the mountain. 
So hospitable an old gentleman, or one so droll in speech, 
or singular in his mode of living, I shall probably never 
meet tLsain. His tales as to the fate of other travellers 
made me tremble for what might some day be told of my 
own adventures. He feeds you gallantly, sends you on 
your way with a God- speed, and then hands you down to 
derision with the wickedest mockery. He is the gibing 
spirit of the mountain, and I would at any rate recommend 
no ladies to trust themselves to his courtesies. 

Here we entered and called for the best of everything — 
beer, brandy, coffee, fingtailed doves, salt fish, fat fowls, 
English potatoes, hot pickles, and Worcester sauce. 

E 2 
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' What, C , no Worcester sauce ! Ganunou ; ma] 

the fellow go and look for it.' 'Tis thiis hospitality 
claimed in Jamaica ; and in process of time the Worcesi 
sauce was forthcoming. It must be remembered th 
every article of food has to be canied up to this place i 
mules' backs, over the tops of mountains for twenty 
thirty miles. 

When we had breakfasted and drunk and smoked, a: 
promised our host that he should have the pleasure 
feeding us again on the morrow, we proceeded on o 
way, Tlie five negroes each had loads on their lieads ai 
cutlasses in their hands. We ourselves travelled witho 
other burdens than our own btg sticks. 

I have nothing remarkable to tell of the ascent. » 
Boon got into a cloud, and never got out of it. But tl: 
is a matter of course. We were soon wet through up 
our middles, but that b a matter of course also. 'V 
came to various dreadful passages, which broke our U 
and our nails and our hats, the worst of which was call 
Jacob's ladder — -also a matter of course. E\'ery now ai 
tlien we regaled the negroes with rum, and the more rt 
we gave them the more they wanted. And every ni 
and then we regaled ourselves with brandy and water, a 
the oflener we regaled ourselves the more we required 
be rpgaled. All wljich things arc matters of course, A 
BO wc arrived at the Blue Mountain Peak. 

Our first two objt'Cls were to constmcl a hut and ooUi 
wood for firiug. As lor any enjoyment from the poaitit 
that, lor ttiat evening, was quite out of tlic question, 1 
were wet through and tlirougli, and could hardly J 
twenty yards btfore us on any side. So we set the a 
to work to produce such mitigation of our cvU positioiii 
was possible. 

We did build a hut, and we did aiake a fire ; and ' 
did adiiiinister more rum to the negroes, without whi 
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they refused to work at all. When a black man knows 
that you want him he is apt to become very impudent, 
especially when backed by rum ; and at such times they 
altogether forget, or at any rate disregard, the punishment 
that may follow in the shape of curtailed gratuities. 

Slowly and mournfully we dried ourselves at the fire ; 
or rather did not dry ourselves, but scorched our clothes 
and burnt our boots in a vain endeavour to do so. It is 
a singular fact, but one which experience has fully taught 
me, that when a man is thoroughly, wet he may bum his 
trousers off his legs and' his shoes off his feet, and yet they 
will not be dry — ^nor will he. Mournfully we turned our- 
selves before the fire — slowly, like badly-roasted joints of 
meat ; and the result was exactly that : we were badly 
roasted — ^roasted and raw at the same time. 

And then we crept into our hut, and made one of these 
wretched repasts in which the collops of food slip down 
and get sat upon ; in which the salt is blown away and 
the bread saturated in beer; in which one gnaws one's 
food as Adam probably did, but as men need not do now, 
fiff removed as they are from Adam's discomforts. A man 
may cheerfully go without his dinner and feed like a beast 
when he gains anything by it ; but when he gains nothing, 
and has his bdbts scorched off his feet into the bargain, it 
is hard then for him to be cheerful. I was bound to be 
jolly, as my companion had come there merely for my sake ; 
but how it came to pass that he did not become sulky, 
that was the miracle. As it was, I knew full well that 
he wished me— safe in England. 

Having looked to our fire and smoked a sad cigar, we 
pat ourselves to bed in our hut. The operation consisted in 
huddling on all the clothes we had. But even with this the 
cold prevented us from sleeping. The chill damp air pene- 
trated through two shirts, two coats, two pairs of trousers. 
It was impossible to believe that we were in the tropics. 
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And then the men got drunk and refused to cut more 
firewood, and dieputea began which lasted all night ; and 
all was cold, damp, comfortless, wretched, and endlesa. 
And so the morning came. 

That it was morning our watches told us, and also a 
dull dawning of muddy light through the constant mist ; 

but as for sunrise ! The sun may rise for those who 

get up decently from their beds in the plains below, but 
there is no sunrising on Helvellyn, or Highi, or the Blue 
Mountiun Peak. Nothing rises there ; but mists and 
clouds are for ever felling. 

And then we packed up our wretched traps, and agun 
descended. While coming up some quips and cranks had 
passed between us and oui sable followers ; but now all 
was silent as grim death. We were thinking of our sore 
hands and bruised feet ; were mindful of the dirt which 
clogged us, and the damp which enveloped us ; trere 
mindful also a little of our spoilt raiment, and ill-requited 
labours. Our wit did not flow freely as we descended. 

A second breakfast with the man of the mountiun, and 
a glorious bath in a huge tank somewhat restored us, and 
as we regiuned our horses the miseries of our expeditdon 
were over. My friend fervently and loudly declared that 
no spirit of hospitality, no couite^ to a stranger, no 
human eloquence should agtun tempt him to ascend the 
Blue Mountains ; and I cordially advised him to keep his 
resolution. I made no vows aloud, but I may here pro- 
test that any such vows were unnecessary. 

I afterwards visited another seat, Flamstead, which, aa 
regards scenery, has rival claims to those of Raym<Hid 
Lodge. The views from Flamstead were certainly very 
beautitul ; but on the whole I preferred my first love. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JAMAICA — BLACK MEN. 

To an Englishman who has never lived in a slave country, 
or in a country in which sla vj^^ ce prevailed, the negro j 
jK^mlation is of course the mdit striking feature of the West 
Indies. But the eye soon "becom es accustomed to the 
Uack sldn and the thick bp, and the ear to the broken 
patois which is the nearest approach to English which the 
oidinaiy n^ro ever makea When one has been a week 
among them, the novelty is SlLgone. It is only by an 
exercise of memory and i ntellect that one is enabled to 
think of them as a strange race^ 

But how strange is tEe^jcace of Creole negroes— of 
negroes, that is, bom out of^^Africa ! They have no 
coimtry of their own, ve t^Tave they not hitherto any / 



country of their adoption ^Ibj^ whether as slaves in Cuba, 
or as firee labourers in tGeBritish isles, they are in each 
case a servile people in a^ fore ign land. They have no^ 
language of their own, not have they as yet any language 
of their adoption ; for the/'^^k their broken English as 
uneducated foreigners alwa ys spcai k a foreign language. 
They have no idea of country, and no pride of race ; tor . 
even among themselves, thewflyd * nigger ' conveys their 
wont term of reproach. They have no religion of their 
own, and can hi^ly as yet^bc^d to have, as a people, 
a rdigion by adoption ; anoyet there is no race which 
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lias more strongly dcTelq>ed its own physical aptitudes 
and inaptitudes, its own habits, its own tastes, and its own 
faults. 

The West Indian negro knows nothing of Africa ex- 
cept that it is a term of reproach. If African immigranta 
arc put to work on the same estate with him, he will not 
cat with them, or drink with them, or walk with them. 
Me will hanlly work beside them, and regards himself M 

t creature immeasurably the superior of the new cconer. 
it yet he luu made no approach to the civilization of 
I wliiic fellow-crcatuie, whom he imitates as a monkey 
es a man. 

PliyHicatly he is capable of the hardest bodily work, 
and that jirubably with less bodily pain than men of any 
other ruee ; but he is idlet_unambitious aa to worldly 
poaitiun, sensual, and content with little. Intellectually, 
he is upjiaicnUy capable'cTbut little sustained effort ; but, 
singularly enough, here He^ ambitious. He bums to be 

ire^urded as a scholar, pGzzTes himself with fine words, 
addicts hiinaelf to rcligi^^ibr the sake of appeaiaoce, 
and iliiliglita in aping the httje graces of civilization. He 
dcHpiHciJ liiinself thorougSlyj. and would probably be c<m- 
tout III slurve for a monthif he could appear as a white 
inun W a day; but yet"Ke_ delights in signs of respect 
paiil to him, block man as he is, and is always thinking 
i)f his own dignity. If you want to win his heart for an 
hour, call him a gentleman ; but if you want to reduce 
him to a dcspiuring oEedicnce, tell him that he is a 
filthy nigger, assure himjhat his father and mother had 
taiU like monkeys, and forbid liim to think that he can 
Jwve a Boul like a white map. Among the West Indiei 
one may i'rctiuently see fijther course adopted towards 
them by thuir unreasoning, ascendant masters, j 

1 do not think that education has as yet done njoch 
for the black man in theWestem world. He can always 
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observe, and often read ; but he can seldom reaa>n. I 
do not mean to assert tha rne i slabsolutely without mental 
power, as a calf is. He do es draw conclusions, but he A 
carries them only a sh ort y^ j- I think that he seldom ^ 
understands the purpo se of industry, the object of truth, 
or the results of hones ty. H e is not always idle, perhaps 
not always fidse^ certa inly m )t always a thief; but his\ 
motiYes are the fear of im mediate punishment, or hop es or 
immediate reward^ He lears that and hopes that only. / 
Certain virtuey^Eecopie s, beg iuse they are the virtues of 
a white man. The while man is the god present to hIsN 
eye, and he believes m Jup i — believes in him with a j 
qualified fidth, and i mitate s him with a qualified con- J 
^nc y. i 

Aiid thus I am led to say, and I say it with sorrow • 
enough, that I distrus t the negro's religion. What I 
mean is this: that in my opinion they rarely take in 
and digest the great and simple doctrines of Christianity,^ 
that they should love aiid lear the Lord their God, and/ 
love their neighbours as thems elves, j » 

Thoee who differ fiom^ me — and the number will / 
oomprise the whole cler^ot|^ese western realms, and 
very many beside the ^^^^c^-will ask, among other \ 
questions, whether these simple doctrines are obeyed in J 
England much better ihanthey are in Jamaica, I 
would reply that I am noTgp ^king of obedience. The 
opinion which I ventu re to_g ive is, that the very first 
meaning of the terms does ji ot often reach the negro's ; 
mind, not even the minclsof those among them who are 
enthusiastically religious, 'lo them religious exercises 
are in themselves the goofi" thing desirable. They sing 
their psalms, and believCT^obably, that good will result; 
but they do not oonnec^r TEeir^p salms with the practice of 
any virtue. They say tEelrprayers ; but, having said 
tbem, have no idea tharUE^ should therefore forgive 



ofieaeefl. Th^ hear the commBndmeiits and delight m 
the responses ; but those comnumdmentfl are Dot in tfaeai 
hearts connected with abstinence from adulteiy or calumny. 
They delight to go to church or meeting ; they are enet- 
geUc in singing psalms ; they are constant in the responses ; 
and, which is saying much more for them, they are 
wonderfully expert at Scripture texts ; but — and I say it 
with grief of heart, and with much trembling also at the 
reproaches which I shall have to endure — I doubt whether 
religion does often reach their minds. 

As I greatly fear being misunderstood on this sutged, 
I must explain that I^b^no means think that religioas 
teaching has been inoperad;fe fur good among the negroes 
Were I to express such an opinion I should be putting 
them on the same foofingjgith the slaves in Cuba, who 
are Icfl wholly without such teaching, and who, in conse- 
quence, are much nearefT^ brute creation than their 

( more fortunate brethren. 'Pg, have learnt the precepts 
\ of Christianity — even though they be not learnt futb- 
' tiilly — softens the heart and expels its ferocity. That 
theft is esteemed a sin ;^'that men and women should live 
together imder certain laws ; that blood should not be shed 
in anger ; that an oath sliould be true ; that there is me 

. God tlie Fatlior who made^us, and one Redeemer who 

' would willingly save us— ^TE^ doctrines the negro in i 

gencnd way has learn t,"aidin them he has a sort of beHeC 

f^ He has so for progressedUiat by them he judges of the 

i conduct of others. W^ he lacks is a connecring link 
between these doctrines and himself— an appreciutiaa 
of the fact that these doctxmes are intended for his own 
guidance. "^ 

But, though he himself w^ts the link, circumstances 
have in some measure pronged it. As he judges others, 
so he fears the judgment of others; and in this i 
Christianity has prevailed frith him. 
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In many respects the neg]:aft-phase of humanity differs / 
much from that which is common to us, and which has 
been produced by our admixture of blood and our present 
extent of civilization. T h^ ^ re more passionate than j 
the white men, but rarely vindictive, as we are. The 
smallest injury excites t heir^g ager wrath, but no inj iyy 
produces sustained hatred T In the same way, they are ( 
sddom grateful, though often very thankful. They are7 
OQfTetous of notice as is S^cm ld or a dog ; but they have 
little idea of earning continual, respect. They best love 
him who is most tmlike themselves, and they despise the 
coloured man who approaches them in breed. When 
they have once recognized a man us their master, they 
will be fidthful to him ; ^^ the more they fear that 
master, the more they will respect him. They have no7 
care fixr to-morrow, but th^ delight in being gaudy for 
to-day. Their crimes aSe' those of momentary impulse, 
•s are also their virtues. They fear death ; but if they 
can lie in the sun withoulTj^n for the hour they will 
hardly drag themselves t< rjh^ hospital, though their 
disease be mortal They love their offspring, but in 
their rage will ill use themT^rfully. They are proud oTl 
them when they are prais ed, "Su t will sell their daughter's 
virtue for a dollar. Thejjpre greedy of food, but gene- 
rally indifierent as to its quaHjjr. They rejoice in £nery, 
and have in many cases l^uj^ to understand the benefit 
of comparative cleanliness ^b^ they are rarely tidy. A 
little miedces them happy, andnothing makes them perma- 
nently wretched. On the whole, they laugh and sing and"^ 
deep through life ; and ilHife were all, they would not 
have so bad a time of it 

These, I think, are the qualities of the negro. Many" 
of them are in their way good ; but are they not such as 
we have generally seen in tne lower spheres of life ? 



Much of this is stronglyopposed to the idea of the 
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Creole negro which has ktely become prevalent in 
England. He has been praised for his pietj, and espe- 
cially praised for his consistent gratitude to his benefactors 
and faithful adherence to his master's interests. 

On such subjects our greatest difficulty is perhaps that 
of avoiding an opinion formed by exceptional cases* That 
there are and have be^npious negroes I do not doubt 
That many are strongly tinctured with the language and 
outward bearing of pietyl. am well aware. I know that 
they love the Bible — lovXT^ja the Boman Catholic girl 
loves the doll of a Madonna which she dresses with muslin 
and ribbons. In a cert^T^^nse this is piety, and such 
piety they often possess. "[7 

And I do not deny tkeir family attachments ; but it 

i^ the attachment of a dog. We have all had dogs whom 

^■^we have well used, and Tiave prided ourselves on their 

fidelity. We have seetftEem to be wretched when they 

lose us for a moment, anTnave smiled at their joy when 

they again discover us. ''We 'have noted their patience as 

they wait for food from the hand they know will feed 

them. We have seen with delight how their love for us 

glistens in their eyes. We trust them with our children 

I as the safest playmates, ai^S^^^each them in mocking sport 

! tiie tricks of humanity. Inrc tum for this the dear brutes 

give us all their hearts, but it is not given in gratitude; 

and they abstain with Ul t heir power from injury and 

/7>ffcnce, but they do not abstain from judgment. Let his 

I master ill use his dog^^jSer so cruelly, yet the animal has 

\ no anger against him when the pain is over. Let a 

] stranger save him fro m^su ch ill usage, and he has no 

! thankfulness after the moment. Affection and fidelity 

I are things of custom with nim. ; 

I know how deep wiling, the indignation I shall draw 
upon my head by this picturje of a fellow-creature and a 
fellow-Christian. Man's |>hilanthropy would wish to look 
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on all men as walking in a quick^ path towards the per- 
fection of civilization. A^cTip en are not happy in their 
good efforts unless they themselves can see their effects. 
They are not content to "B^Tjpr the well-being of~a 
lace, and to think that the victory shall not come till 
the victors shall for centiinS^have been mingled with 



I 



the dust. The friend of ge^egro, when he puts hlT^ 
shoulder to the wheel, a nd jr ies to rescue his black 
brother fix)m the degradati ^ ol an inferior species, hopes 
to see his client rise up at on ce with all the glories of 
civilization round his h ead^ _ ' There ; behold my work ; ( 
how good it is !' That is^ the re ward to which he looks. 
But what if the work be not a s yet good ? What if iD 
be God's pleasure that more time be required before 
the work be good — good in oiu: finite sense of the word — 
in our sense, which requires the show of an immediate 
efl^tij -"""^ 

After all, what we sh ould^ esire first, and chiefly^ 
is it not the truth ? It will^vail nothing to humanity to 
call a man a civihzed Christian if the name be not i 
deserved. Philanthropy will gain little but self-flattery '/ 
and gratification of its ^nitylb v applying to those whom/ 
it would serve a euphemistic but false nomencla ture. 
God, for his own purposes^purposes which are already / 
becoming more and more'^tejillgible to his creatures — has 

wid suDeri< 



created men of inferior wm^jjip^rior raca Individually, 
the state of an Esquimaux is grievous to an educated 
mind: but the educated man, taking the world collec- 
tively, knows that it is g003That the Esquimaux should 
be, should have been ma de suc h as he is ; knows also, 
that that state admits of i mpr ovement ; but should know 
also that such cannot be d one^ by the stroke of a wand — 
by a speech in Exeter Ha ll — by the mere sounds of 

Gnppel truth, beautiful as those sou nds are . I 

We are always in such a hurry ; although, as regards 



the progress of races , liiato ry »o plainly tells us how i 
8uch hurry is I At t liiriy . a man devotes himself to p 
selytizing a people ; and if the people be not proselyiJz 
when he has reacbB^Torty, he retires in disgust. 
early life we have aspirations for the freedom of on i 
uaed nation ; but m"rai3dle life we abandon our pro 
to tyranny and the infernal gods. The process has 1 
bxt long. The nalion should have risen free, at ono 
upon the instant. TFjsJiard for man to work V 
hope of seeing that (or which he hibours. 

But to return to our sable friendi The first dea 
of a man in a state oT civi lization is for property. Gre 
and covetoiisness aite no "doubt vices; but they are 1 
vices which have grown from cognate virluea. Witho 
a desire for property, liian could make no progress, ~ 
the negro has no such desire ; no desire strong enouj 
to induce him to lubo ur^J^j ^that which he wants, 
order that he may eat t o-day_a nd be clothed to-morroi 
he will work a little ; as for anytliing beyond that, 
is content to lie in the sun. 
^- Emancipation and t lic lits t change in the sugar dati 
have made land only tooplentiful in Jamaica, and en 
mous tracts have been flirown out of cultivation as i 
proGtable. And it is also only too fertile. The neg 
consequently, has had unbounded facility of squattii 
and has availed hiiagcffS it freely. To recede fn 
dvilizalion and become again savage — as savt^e as ) 
laws of the commuDity will p ermit — has been to his taa 
I believe that he woultl altogether retrograde if left 
'^ himselH , ' 

/" 1 ahall now be asked , hav ing said so much, v 
/ I think that emancipation jy^ wrong. By no means. 
/ think that emancipation jvas^ clearly right ; but I \ 
that we expected lar too great and far too quick a i 
V Irom emancipation. '^ 
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These people are a ser vile ra ce, fitted by nature for the f 
hardest physical work, a nd ap parently at present fitted 
for little else. Some t hirty _ y ears since they were in a ' 
state when such work was their J ot ; but their tasks were 
exacted from them in a con dition of bondage abhorrent to 
the feelings of the age, Mia o pposed to the religion 
which we practised. For i5> thinking as we did, slavery 
was a sin. From that si n we have cleansed ourselves. 
But the mere fact of doing'so has not freed us from our] 
difficulties. Nor was it to be expected that it should. 
The discontinuance of a si n is j lways the commencement 
of a strugek 



5w, probably, will think that Providence has permitted i 
so great an exodus as that which has taken place from / 
Africa to the West withour Having wise results in view. 
We may fairly believe that It has been a part of the 
Creator's scheme for the population and cultivation of the } 
eSuth; a part of that schccS^rhich sent Asiatic hordes 
/into Europe, and form ed, by the admixture of nations, 
; that race to which it is ourpride to belong. But that 
admixture of blood has t aken tens of centuries. Why 
should we think that Providence should work more 
rapidly now in these latter ages ? } 

- No Englishman, no Anglo-Saxon, could be what he 
now is but for that portiolTTJf wild and savage energy 
which has come to him from his Vandal forefathers. 
May it not then be fair to supposc^hat a time shall come 
when a race will inhabit th ofe lov ely islands, fitted by ^ 
nature for their burning sun, in whose blood shall be 
mixed some portion of north^fn'energy, and which shall 
owe its physical powers to AIHcSi progenitors, — a race 
that shall be no more ashamed of the name of negro 
than we are of the name of Sajfon? / 

But, in the mean time, what are we to do with our 
friend, lying as he now is atliis ease imder the cotton- 




tree, and declining to work after ten o'clock in the nu 
ing ? ' No, lankee, maasa, me tared now ; roe no v 
tnore money.' Or per haps^ it is, ' No ; workee no nw 
money no 'nuff; wo rkee n o pay.' These are the ans™ 
wliich the suppliant planter receives when at ten o'cl 
he begs hia negro ne tghbour s to go a second time into 
canc-fields and earn a se cond shilling, or implores tl 
to work for liim mor e than four days a week, or solid 
them at Christmas-tim e to pu t up with a short ten daj 
holiday. His can ea are ripe, and his mill should 1 
about ; or else they are foul with weeds, and the h« 

I heads will be very short if Uiey be not cleansed, £ 
-is anxious enouglr r'tof all hia world depends upon ■ 
But what does the negro care? 'No; mo no ma 
wfirkee now.' i 

~~"TTre tushe'r (overseer: elide the o and change v into 
and the word will gradualTyexpIain itself) — The 
who remembers sin very""aiiT^ former liappy days, d- 
Ikim for a lazy nigger, m3 threatens him with corai 
starvation, and perhaps witlTretiiming monkeydom. ' 1 
massa ; no starve now ; Godsend plenty yam. No tot 
monkey now, mossa.' Tne__b)'"ik man is not in the la 
angry, though the busher_jj, And as for the can 

■ they remain covered wit Edir t, and the return of t 
estate is but one hundred a n3 t hirty hogsheads instead 
one hundred and ninety, l^ the English farmer thi 
of that ; and in realising the full story, lie must imagi 
tiiat the plenteous food alluded to has been grown oa 1 

I own ground, and probably planted at his o 
The busher was wrong to curse the man, and wrong' 
threaten him with tKS" monkey's tail; but it must 
admitted that the position is trying to the temper. 

And who can blame t£e black man? He is froQ 
work, or free to let it alSfie. He can live without wo, 
and roll in the sun, and suck oranges and eat brcad-ind 
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tLj, and ride a horse perhaps, and wear a white waistcoat 
«id j^ted shirt on SundaV gr*^Wh y should he care for 
the basher? I will not dig cane^ oles for half a crown \ 
a day ; and why should I expect him to do so ? I can / 
live without it ; so can he. j ^^^^^^ 

But, nevertheless, it would be very well if we could ' 
so contrive that he shoul d jot J ive without work, It is 
clearly not Nature's inten tion th at he should be exempted 'N 
from the general lot of Ad am^ ch ildren. We would not J 
have our friend a slave; but we would fain force him'^ 
to give the world a fair day s work for his fair day's pro- 
vender, if we knew how to ao so^ without making him a 
slave. The fact I take it^^that there are too many ^i 
good things in Jamaica for tfie^ imiber who have to enjoy ' 
them. If the competitors were more in number, more 
trouble would be necessary^m their acquirement j 

And now, just at this m omeug, pHilanliu'opy is again 1 
busy in England protecting^^ljamaica negro. He is 
a man and a brother, and_sh^ we not regard him ? 
Certainly, my philanthropi c Trie nd, let us regard him well. 
He w a man ; and, if you will, a brother ; but he is the 
very idlest brother with wh^l^^ hardworking workman 
was ever cursed, intent only on getting his mess of pottage 
without giving anything in'retum. His petitions about 
the labour market, my exc^ently-sofl-hearted friend, 
and his desire to be protected^ from imdue competition 

are Oh, my friend, I cannot tell you how utterly 

they are — ^gammon. He is now eating his yam without 
wodc, and in that privile^/he is anxious to be main- 
tained. And you, are you willing to assist him in his 
views? - — 

The negro slave was ill tr^J;ed — ill treated, at any rate, 
in that he was a slave ; and therefore, by that reaction 
which prevails in all human matters, it is now thought 
necessary to wrap him up in cotton and put him imder 

'^^ F 
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a glass case. The wind must not blow on him too 
roughly, and the rose-leaves on which he sleeps should - 
not be ruffled. He has been a slave ; therefore now let 
him be a. Sybarite. His father did an ample share of 
work ; therefore let the son be made free from his pcfftacu 
in the primeval curse. The friends of the negro, if they 
do not actually use such arguments, endeavour to carry 
out sucH a theory. 

But one feels that the joke has almost been carried 
too far when one is told that it is necessary to protect 
the labour market in Jamaica, and save the negro from 
the dangers of competition. No immigration of labouretB 
into that happy country should be allowed, lest the rote 
of wages be lowered, and the unfortunate labourei be 
made more dependent on his muster ! But if the unfor- 
tunate labourers could be made to work, say four days a 
week, and on an average eight hours a day, would not 
that in itself be an advantage ? In our liappy England, 
men are not slaves; but the competition of the labour 
market forces upon them long days of continual labour. 
In our own country, ten hours of toil, repeated six days 
a week, for the majority of us will barely produce the 
necessaries of life. It ia quite right that we should love 
the negroes ; but I cannot understand that we ought to 
love thero better than ourselves. 

But with the most sensible of those who are now en- 
deavouring to prevent immigration into Jamaica the 
argument has been, not tlie protection of the Jamuci 
1 negro, but the probability of ill usage to the immigrating 
' African. In the first place, it is impossible not to oh- 
serve the absurdity of acting on petitions from the n^roes 
of Jamaica on such a pretence as tliis. Does any one truly 
imagine that the black men m Jamaica are so anxious 
ibr the welfare of their cousinsTn Africa, that they fed 
themselves bound to come forward and express their 
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ietj to the English Houses of Parliament ? Of course 
nobody believes it. Of course it is perfectly understood 
that thoee petitions are gotup.T)y iar other persons, and 
with by &i other views ; and that not one negro in fifty 
of those who sign them imderstands anything whatever 
about the matter, or has any wish or any solicitude on 
such a subject. 

Lord Brougham mentions it as a matter of congratula* 
ticm, that so large a proportion of the signatures should be 
written by the subscribers t hemse lves — that there should ^ 
be 80 few marksmen ; but is it gf inatter of congratulation 
that this power of signing theirjiames should be used for 
fo iaise a purpose^ ' 






And then comes the question as to these immigrants 
themselves. Though it S'^t natural to suppose that 
their future fcUow-labourers in Jamaica should be very 
anxious about them, such anxiety on the part of others 
is naturaL In the first pl ace^i t is for the government 
to look to them ; and then, lest the government shouIS^ 
n^lect its duty it is for s uch me n as Lord Brougham to 
look to the government. That^ Lord Brougham should 
to the last be anxious for the welfare of tlie African is 
what all men would expect and all desire ; but we would 
not wish to confide even tS Tum the power of absolutely 
consummating the ruin of th e Jap iaica planter. Is it the 
&ct that labourers inunigratingjo the West Indies have 
been ill treated, whether ^e£ be Portuguese from 
Madeira, Coolies from IndiafSfricans from the Western 
Coast, or Chinese ? In Jamaica, unibrtimately, their num- 
ber is as yet but scanty, l)ut in British Guiana they arc 
mnnerous. I think I may vent^ to say that no labourers 
in any country are so car ed fa :, so, closely protected, so 
certainly saved firom the usual wants and sorrows inci- 
dent to the labouring class^^^^^nd this is equally so in 
Jamaica as fiir as the system has gone. What would 
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be tlie usage of the African introduced by voluntary co» 
tribution may be seen in the usage of him who lies b 
brought Into the country from captured slave-shipft 
Their clothing, their food, their house accommodation, 
their hospital treatment, their amount of work and obli 
gatory period of working with one master — all thea 
matters are under government surveillance; and th 
planter who liaa allotted lo him the privilege of empli^ 
ing such labour becomes almost as much subject to g 
ment inspection as though his estate were govemmei 
property. 

It is said that an oblig atory period of labour amounj 
to slavery, even though t he co ntract shall have been en 
tered into by the laboure r of h is own free will. I wi 
not take on myself to de ny thi a, as I might find it diS 
cult to define the term slavery ; but if thia be so, Englii 
apprentices are slaves, an d" so are indentured clerka ; ( 
are hired agricultural servants in many parts of Englan 
and Wales ; and so, certainly, Eire all our soldiers and sailoi 
.—But in the ordinary acc eptati on of the word slavei^ 
/^that acceptation which cornea home to us all, whether n 

I / can define it or no, men suEq^ to such contracts are a 

I l^ slaves. " 

There is much that ia prepossessing in the or^tu^ 
good humoitt of the negro T^and much also that is jw 
turesque in his taatcs. I soon Iramed to think the worn 
pretty, in spite of their twisted lochs of wool ; and to li 
the ring of their laughter," thougli it is not exactly silrt 
sounding. They are very rarely surly when spoken t 
and their replies, though "the? seldom are absolutely witt 
contain, either in the abund or in the sense, sometlii] 
that amounts to drollery! The unpractised ear has gi^ 
difficulty in understandi ng the m, and I luive som 
thought that this indisiinctneas has created the fun wia 
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I have seemed to relish. The tone and look are humorous ; 
and the words, which are hardly j^eard, and are not under- 
atood, get credit for humour a hoTJ 

Nothing about them is m ore as tonishing than the dress 
of the women. It is imposs ible to deny to them consider- 
able taste and great powe r ^of a daptatioiL In England, 
among our housemaids and^^gxtf* haymakers, crinoline, 
fiJse flowers, long waists, a nd floy ing sleeves have become 
common; but they do not wear their finery as though 
they were at home in it. There is generally with them, 
when in their Sunday be st, so mething of the hog in ar- 
mour. With the negro woman there is nothing of this. 
In the first place she is never shame-faced. Then she 
has very frequently a goo fl tigu re, and having it, she 
knows how to make the best of it She has a natural 
skill in dress, and will be se en wi th a boddice fitted to her 
as though it had been made ^and lac ed in Paris. 

Their costumes on ffite days and Sundays are perfectly 
marvellous. They are by no means contented with 
coloured calicoes ; but shi n^^ in j iuslin and light silks at 
heaven only knows how m uch a_y ard. They wear their 
dresses of an enormous fulness. One may see of a Sun- 
day evening three ladies odcupymg a whole street by the 
breadth of their garments, wno on the preceding day 
were scrubbing pots and cafi ryin^ ^weights about the town 
on their heads. And they willwalk in full-dress too as 
thougn they had been used to"go in such attire from their 
youth up. They rejoice m ost in white — in white muslin 
with coloured sashes ; in light-£r own boots, pink gloves, 
parasols, and broad-brim med ^j ya w hats with deep veils 
and glittering bugles. The hat and the veil, howevefT? 
are mistakes. If the n egr6^ w oman thoroughly understood 
effect, she would wea r no h ead-dress but the coloured 
handkerchief, which is hers fc right of national cu stom. 

Some of their efforts after dignity of costume are inef- 
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fably ludicrous. One Sunday evening, far away in the 
country, as I waa riding with a gentleman, the proprietoc 
ui' the estate around us, I saw a young girl walking homaj 
i'rora church. She wus arrayed from head to foot i 
virgin white. Her gloves were on, and her parasol wi 
up. Her hat also was white, and so was the lace, and i 
were the bugles wliich adorned it She walked with s 
stately dignity that waa worthy of such a eoBtumc, am 
worthy also of higher grand eur ; for behind her walked a 
attendant nymph, carrying the beauty's prayer-book — oB 
her head. A negro woman carries every burden on bn 
/ head, from a tub ol" water weighing a hundredweight dowB 
( to a bottle of physic. 

When we came up to her, she turned towards i 
curtsied. She curlsied. 1br s he recognized her *n 
but she curtsied with g reat d ignity, for she rccpgniad 
also her own finery. The girl behind with the pajet- 
book made the ordinary obeisance, crooking her leg i 
at the knee, and then etdScIiiig upright quicker thi 
thought. J " ' 

■ Who on earth is that princess ?' said I. 

'They are two sisCCra~ who both work at my miH, 
said my friend. ' Next Sunda y they will change pi* 
Polly will have the parasol and the liat. and Jenny v 
I cany llie prayer-book on ter head behind her,' 
*- 1 was in a shoemake rs sho p at St. Thomas, buyia 
a pair of boots, when a n^B entered quickly and in; 
loud voice said he wnnTpiTii pair of pumps. He was 

(labouring man fresh from his lab-jur. He had on an i 
hat — what in Ireland men would call a eaubeen ; he T 
in his Bhirt'slecves, and was barefooted. As the onW 
. shopoian was looking for my hoots, he waa not attended t 

at \hc moment. — 

i ' Want a pair of pumps — directcrly,' he roared out in, 
very dictatorial voice. -"^ 
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* Sit down for a moment/ said the shopman, ^ and I will 
attend to you.' 

He did sit down, but did so in the oddest &shion. He 
dropped himself suddenly into a chair, and at the same 
moment rapidly raised hi s legs from the groimd ; and as \ 
he did so fastened his handsacross them just below his 
knees, so as to keep his leet s uspended from his arms. 
This he contrived to do in^such a manner that the moment \ 
his body reached the chaiF Tiis fe et left the ground. I ) 
kx>ked on in amazement, thinking^he was mad. 
>^* Give I a bit of car pet,' ji e screamed out ; still holding 
(jip his feet, but with m uch j ifficulty. 

* Yes, yes,'* said the Shopman, still searching for the 
boots. '"^ 

*Give I a bit of carpe t direc terly/ he again exclaimed!/ 
The seat of the chair was very narrow, and the back was 
straight, and the position was no t easy, as my reader will 
ascertain if he attempt it. " ^ejr as half^hoked with anger 
and discom fort J 

The shopman gave him thebitofcarpet. Most men and / 
women will remember that ^ch^ bits of carpet are common 
in shoemakers' shops. They ire supplied, I believe, in 
otdei that they who are SeU^te should not soil their 
stockings on the fl oor.^ 

The gentleman m searclviafuhe pumps had seen that 
people of dignity were supplied with such luxuries, and 
resolved to have his value tor h is money ; but as he had 
on neither shoes nor stockings, the little bit of carpet was 
hardly necessary for his matertSFcomfort. 
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If in speaking of the negioes I have been in danger of 
offending my irieuds at home, I shall be certain in speak- 
ing of the coloured men to offend my friends in Jamaica. 
On this subject, though I ha ve sympathy with them, I 
have no agreement. T hey l ook on themselves as the 
aficendunt race. I look upon those of colour aa being so, 
or at any rate as about to be come sGj 

In speaking of my friends in Jamiuca it is not unn^ 
tural tliat I should allude to the pure-blooded Euiopeana, 
or European Creoles — to th ose in whose veins there is do 
admixture of African blood. 'Similia similibus.' A 
man from choice will live ^ritljjhosc who are of his own 

I habits and his own way of th inking. But as t^uda 
Jam^ca, X believe that the" ligit of their star is waning, 
that their ascendency is over — in short, that their woric, 
if not done, is on the decline.^ 

Ascendency is a disagreeable word to apply to tuj 

r two diffcient races whose'fate it may be to live together 
in the same land. It ha s^'Eee n felt to be so in Ireland, 
when used either with re ferenc e to the Saxon Protestant 
or Celtic Roman Catholic ; and it is so with reference to 
those of various shades d Tcolou r in Jamaica. But never- 
theless it is the true word. When two rivers come 
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together, the waters of which do not mix, the one stream 
will be the stronger — will overpower the other — will 
become ascendant. And s o it is- with people and nations? 
It may not be pretty-s pokenjb o talk about ascendency; 
but sometimes pretry speaki ng will not answer a man^s 

It is almost imnecessaiy ^tojgjplain that by coloured / 
men I mean those who a re of a mixed race — of a breed 
mixed, be it in what p roport ion it may, between the 
white European and th ^ black African. Speaking of I 
Jamaica, I might almost sa y be tween the Anglo-Saxon 
and the African ; for there remains, I take it, but a \ 
small tinge of Spanish pl ood. Of the old Indian blood^ 
there is, I imagine, hardl y a vestige.] — *- 

Both the white men an cT the J )lack dislike their coloured / 
neighbours. It is useles s to^d eny that as a rule such is 
the case. The white me n now, at this very day, dislike 
them more in Jamaica th an they do in other parts of the\ 
West Indies, because they a re cons tantly driven to meev 
them, and aie more afraid f^t^^f^mJ 

In Jamaica one does co me in contact with coloured 
men. They are to be met It tlie Governor's table ; they 
sit in the House of Assembly Ljhey cannot be refused 
admittance to state parties, or ey en to large assemblicsT/ 
they have forced themsel ves forw ard, and must be recog- 
nised as being in the van . ^ Ing ividuals decry them — will 
not have them within the^ aoors — affect to despise them. 
But in effect the coloureCT men of Jamaica cannot be 
dei^iised much longer. 

It will be said thatwe have been wrong if we have 
CTcr despised these colour ed^pe ople, or indeed, if we have 
ever despised the negroe s, or^ any other race. I can 
hardly think that anything so natu ral can be very wrong. 
Those who are educated an ^ ciyj ized and powerful will 
always, in one sense, despise those who are not ; and the 
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most edu(M»t«d and civilized and most powerful 
despise those who are less sa Euphuists may proclnilB' 
against such a doctrine ; but experience, I think, teach 
U8 that it b true. If the coloured people in the W( 
Indies can overtop contempt, it is because thej are ■ 
quiring education, civilization, and power. In J; 
they are, I hope, in a way to do this, 
' My theory — lor I acknowle<lge to a theory — is thifti' 
that Providence has sent white men and black men M 
these regions in order that from tliem may spring a n 
fitted by intellect for civilization ; and fitted also I 
physical organization for tropical labour. The asgto i 
his priraiiivG state is not, I tliink, fitted for the fi»Tatl| 
and the European wliite Creole is certunly not fitted t 
the latter. 

To all such rules there are of course ezceptiona. 1 
Porto Rico, for instance, one of the two remaining Spanidl 
colonies in the West Indi es, the Peons, or free peaaoik 
labourers, are of mixed Sp^isji and Indian blood, withottti 
I believe, any negro elemcnt._,And there are occaaiouL, 
negroes whose mental con ditio n would certainly tend \ 
disprove the former of the two foregoing propositions, w 
it not that in such matters exceptional cases prove i 

disprove nothing. EnglisHmen as a rule are stouter tl 

Frenchmen. Were a Fre'ncli Falstaff and an £n^ 
Slender brought into a room together, the above poatH 
would be not a whit disproved. J 

It is probable also that the future race who Ai 
inhabit these islands m^^^^^ other elements than ti 
two already named. T^cre will soon be hero — ia ll 
teeth of our friends oT the_ Anti-Slavery St>oiety — ihoi 
I sands from China and' tiind oatan. The Chinese and ^ 
I Coolies — immigrants from India arc always called { 
— greatly excel the nega-in intelligence, and ptuiwa 
though in a limited degree, of the negro's physical abilitid 
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in a hot climate. And thus the blood of Asia will be 
mixed with that of Afric a ^ Md tfie necessary compound 
will, by God's infinite wis dom a nd power, be formed for i 
these latitudes, as it hatf^ been_ formed for the colder \ 
r^ions in which the A^O;Baxoi preserves his energy, J 

and work a ^ . . 

I know it will be said ^atj^ere have been no signs of 
a mixture of breed between the neg ro and the Coolie, and 
the negro and the Chine se. Th e instances hitherto are, 
I am aware, but rare ; but^'tC^xhe immigration of th^e} 
dasBes is as yet but recen t ; and custom is necessary, and 
a language commonly imd erstop d, and habits, which the 
similitude of position will a lso ma ke common, before such 
races will amalgamate, 'i hat^ they will amalgamate if) 
brought together, all history teaches us. The Anglo- 
Saxon and the negro have done so, and in two hundred 
yean have produced a population which is said to amount 
to a fifth of that of the "wEole island of Jamaica, aqd 
which probably amounts t5^u ch more. Two hundr^ 
years with us is a longtime; but it is not so in the 
world's history. From 166trto i860 a.d. is a vast lapse 
of years; but how little i s" th^ la pse from the year 1660 1 
to die year 1860, dating fr om A e creation of the world;' 
or rather, how small appears such lapse to us ! In how\ 
many pages is its history' TmEten ? and yet God's races/ 
were spreading themselves o ver^h e earth then as now. J 

Men are in such a hurqr. J.hey can hardly^ lelieve ^ 
that that will come to pass of which they have evidence , 
that it will not come to pas^^theiy own days. J 

But then comes the qu eJhon^ whether the mulatto is 

moce capable of being educ ated j han the negro, and more 

able to work under a h ot su n than the Englishma n; 

/ whether he does not rath eY lo^ the physical power of the ; 

I one, and the intellectual p ower of the other. There are \ 

\thote in Jamaica who have known them long, and who ^^ 
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think that as a race they have deteriorated both in mi 
/ and body. I am not prepared lo deny this. They pi 
/ bably liave deteriorated in mind and body; and 
[ thelesB my theory may be ri fiht._ Nay, I will go fui 
I and eay tliat sucli deteriora tion o n both sides is n< 
to the correctness of my theory 

In wliat compound are "we to look for the full strength 
of each component part? Should punch be as strong as 
brandy, or as sweet as'~siigar ? Neither the one nor the 
/ other. But in orde r tQ"lK !"~good and efficient punch, 
should partake duly of the Birength of the spirit and 
the sweetness of the BEccSarine— according to the 
and will of the gnostic faWicator, who in mixing knows 
his own purposes. So haFit ever been also in the admix- 

eture of races. The same amount of physical power is not 
required for all climates, nor the same amount of meni 

Uut the mulatt'i, though be b as deteriorated &om t 
black man in. one respect, and from the white in anoUi 
does also excel the black man. in one respect, and i 
excel the white in onothcfT As a rule, he cannot wl 
p' as a ne^o can. He co ufTnot probably endure to labc 
I in the cane-Kelds for six teen h ours out of* the twen^-foUJ 
as is^ done by the Cuban slave ; but he can work t ~' 
under a tropical sun, an S can in tlie day go through i 
fair day's work. He is "not liable to yellow fever, i 
the white man, and enjoys as valid a protection from t 
effects of heat as the heat ofthese regions requires. 

Nor, as far as we yet know, have Galileos, Shakspc 

or Napoleons been prod uiie3 a mong the mulattos. Fflj 

may probably have be en prod uced who are able even I 

*""" ~i accurate judgment as to the genius of such ir 



form a 



aa these. But tliat the mula tto race partakes lajgelj'l 
the intelligence and ambiOonjif their white forefathen, 1 
18 I lliink useless, and moreover wicked, to deny ; wickefl 
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becauBe the denial arises fr om an unjust desire to close 
against them the door of p romoti 

Let any stranger go thr ough th e shops and stores of 
JQngston, and see how mai g^ ol'^ nem are either owned or 
worked by men of colour ;let h im go into the Hous6 ot I 
Assembly, and see how lai ^ a p roportion of their deb ates 
18 carried on by men of 6bloim I don't think much ot I 
the parliamentary excelle nce oT^t hese debates, as I shall 
have to explain by-and-by ; but t he coloured men at any 
rate hold their own against ^eir w hite colleagues. How ^ 
large a portion of the publi c servic e is carried on by them ; 
how wdl they thrive, thou gh thep rejudices of hoih whit^ 
and black are so strong agai nst them 1 

I just now spoke of th ^ colou red men as mulattos.1 
I did 80 because I was the n anxio us to refer to the ex act 
and equal division of blac K^ an j jg yhite blood. Of course / 
it is understood that the iSu latto^ technically so called, is 
the child of parents one of w fiomi s all white and the other**) 
all black ; and to judge exastf y of the mixed race, one 
should judge, probably, fiom such an equal division. 
But no such distinction can be effectually maintained inl 
speaking, or even in t hmlS ig of these people. The 
▼aiious gradations of coloiue^J;>lood range from all but \ 
perfect white to all but perl^^i^lack ; and the dispositions ' 
and capabilities are equally various.J In the lower orders, 7 
among those who are ne a^st^to the African stock, no 
attempts I imagine are m Sde to preserve an exact Una 
One is at first inclined to tlimk tnat the slightest infusion < 
of white blood may be traced m the complexion and haix^ 
and heard in the voice ; IntTwhen the matter is closely 
r^aided one often finds it difficu lt, to express an opinion 
even to oneself. Colour Is teq uently not the safest 
guide. To an inquirer r ealTy end eavouring to separate ^ 
the TBces — should so thankless a task ever be attempted — 
the speech, I think, and the intelligence would aflbrd the^ 
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i of infunn&tJon on whicb most lelknce could 1 
placed. 

But the distiDction between the white and the colonj 
men is much mora cicise ly regarded. And tlioae t 

I the unfortunate amon g the la tter who are tempted, by ti 
closeness of their relat iopship to Europe, to deny thd 
AJricjm parentage, Many do, if not bv lip. at any rate by 
deL-d, stoutly make su cfi deni al ; not by lip, for the Bub- 

Iject is much too sore for speech, but by every wile by 
which a white quadroon can seek to deny his ancestry I 
Such denial is never allowed. J^hc crisp hair, the sallow 
skin, the known family Eistory, the thick lip of the old 
remembered granddam, a certam" languor in the eye ; l"*" 
/ or some, or perhaps b tft one of these tells the tale. Bn| 
I ^e tale is told, and the liie-struggle is made always, a 
Always in vain. _/" 

This evil — Jbr it is an evil — arises mainly fron 1 
white man's jealousy ." He " who seeks to pass for c 
than he is makes a low attempt; all attempts at f 
I hood must of necessi ty be lo w. But I doubt whctfa 
such energy of repudiation be not equally low. 
not allow the claim ;' B!' Boem to allow it, if practicabl 

(' White art thou, my Mend ? Be a white man if t 
wilt, or rather if tho u caiiet . All we require of thee i 
tliat tliere remains no negro ignorance, no negro cunningi 
I (^ "* negro apathy of b rtflnT^ orbeur those vain attempts 
■ to wash out tliat hair "of thine, and make it lank and 

damp. We will not regard at all, that little wave in liy 
looks ; not even tliat lia p m tliy tongue. But struggle, 
my friend, to be open i ti thy_ apeecb. Any wave there 
we cnnnot but regaKl. Spea k out the thought that i^ 



in thee ; for if thy thou fflits lis p ncgrowards, o 
must be against thee,' Is it not thus thai we i 
accept their little e 

But we do not accept them Sii, In lieu thereoC 1 
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admit no daim that ca n by any evidence be rejected ; . 
and, worse than that, we impy te the stigma of black blood ( 
where there is no evide nce to support such imputati on, 
* A nice fellow, Jones ; ehr^ very .intelligent, and well 1 
mannered,' some stranggT ^^g^ who knows nothin g of 
Jones's antecedents. • Y & m deed,' answers Smith, of/ 
Jamaica; 'a very decent s ort of fellow. They do say 
that he's coloured ; of cour se you k now that.' The next] 
time you see Jones, you o bser ve him closely, and can 
find no trace of the Eth i5p. But should he presently^ 
descant on purity of blood , and the insupportable impu- 
dence of the coloured pe ople, then, and not till then, you 
would begin to Hnnht^ J ^ 

But these are evils wh ich bese t merely the point of i 
juncture between the two^ rac^ T With nine-tenths of 
those of mixed breed no^ atte mpts at concealment are 
by any means possible ; and by t hem, of course, no such 
attempts are madeJ They take their lot as it is, and I 
Uimk that on the whole they make the most of it 
They of course are jealous ofjthe assumed ascendency 
of the white man, and affect to show, sometimes not in 
the most e£Scacious manner , tha t they are his equal in 
external graces as in internal capacities. They are im- 
perious to the black men, ana determined on that side 
to exhibit and use their si lpeno rity. At this we c^nl 
hardly be surprised. If we cannot set them a better 
lesson than we do, we c8n Tiardly expect the benefit 
which should arise from better teaching. J 

But the great point to be ^ttlcd is this : whether this 
race of mulattos, quadrooBs , inu stees, and what not, are 
capable of managing matters ^r themselves ; of under- 
taking the higher walks o f Tiiej^ ^ of living, in short, as an 
independent people wit h a j^ roper share of masterdom; 
and not necessarily as a servile people, as hewers of 
wood and drawers of wSler? If not, it will fare badly 
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for Jamaica, and will probably also fare badly in cmsing 
years for the rest of the West Indies, Whether other 
immigration be allowed or no, of one kind of iramign- 

: supply iiito Jamaica is becoming less and k 
Few European white men now turn thitlier in quest 
fortune. Few Anglo-Saxon adventurers now seek 1 
ahores as the future ho me of. their adoption. The w! 
man has been there, and ha s left his mark. The Ci 
children of these Euro peans of course remain, but 
numbers are no iong^jjuoMaaed by new comers. 

But I think there is no doubt tliat they are fit 
these coloured people, ~TP' TT?der take the higher as w 
as lower paths of human l abour . Indeed, they do undi 
take them, and thrive rfelPm them now, much to i 
disgust of the so-esteem^P^endant class. They \ 
I make money, and enjoy iT They practise as atatesmc 
as lawyers, and as doct ors ia_ the colony; and, tbouj 
they l^ve not as yet sT^ne_Jiriglitly as divines in o 

I English Church, such de ficien cy may be attributed mt 
to the jealousy of the parson s of that Church than 
their own incapaci ty. ^ 
There are, tLey say, seventy thousand coloured 
in the island, and not liore than fifteen thousand w] 
people. As the former mereasc in intelligence, it is _ 
f to be supposed that tK^'mll submit to the latter. H 
1 are they at all inclined" to subnussioQL J 

But they have still an up^M ll battle before them, 
are by no means hu mble In their gait, and their want 
I meekness sets their w hite uei ghboura against them. "T 
j are always proclaiming by their voice and look that 
vBTC as good as the white"m an ; b ut they are always A 

Cing by their voice and loo^, also, that they know that 
is a false boast. ~" 

And then they arc by no means popular with 
negro. A negro, as a rule, will not »er\'e a niuUtto w 
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he can serve a European or a wh ite Creole. He thinks/ 
that the mulatto is too nea r akin to himself to be worthy of 
any respect. In his pa ssion he calls him a nigger — andN 
protests that he is not, and never will be like^buckranjiap.^ 

The negroes oomplajnTEajb the coloured men are sly 
and cunning; that they cannot be trusted as masters; i 
. that they tyrannize, bully , and deceive ; in short, that ' 
^they have their own negro Taults . There may, doubtleSs, 1 
be some truth in this. They have still a portion of their ' 
lesson to learn; perhaps the greater portion. I 
merely that the lesson is bei^ learned. A race of people] 
with its good and ill qualitiefls not formed in a couple 
centuries. 

And if it be fated that theJbiglo-Saxon race in these 
islands is to yield place to another people, and to abandon 
its ground, having done its ^^inted work, surely such a 
decree should be no cause ofsorrow. To have done their 
appointed work, and done it well, — should not this be 
enough for any men ? 

But there are they who protest that such ideas as these 
with reference to this semi-Afnotn people are unpatriotic ; 
are unworthy of an Englishman, who should foster the 
ascendency of his own race and his own coimtry. Such 
men will have it as an axiom, that when an Englishman 
has been master once, he sh^jij be master always : that 
his dominion should not givej^ay to strange hands, or his 
ascendency yield itself to sti^ge races. It is unpatriotic, 
forsooth, to suggest that thesg, tawny children of the sim 
should get the better of theb^ritish lords, and rule the 
roast themselves ! 

Even were it so — should it even be granted that such 
an idea is unpatriotic, one would then be driven back to 
ask whether patriotism be a virtue. It is at any rate a 
virtue in consequence only of the finite aspirations of 
mankind. To love the universe which God has made. 



were man capable of such love, would be a loftier attri- 
bute than atiy feeling for one's own country. The Gen- 
tile was 09 dear aa the Jew ; the Samaritans as mitcl 
prized aa they of Galilee, or as the children of Judah. 

The present position and prospects of the children 
Great Britain arc sufficiently noble, and sufficiently 
tended. One need not begrudge to others their limited 
share in the population and government of the world's 
welfare. While so large a part of North America and 
Australia remain still savage — waiting the white 
foot — waiting, in fact, for the foot of the Englisbi 
there caji be no rcaaon^why we should doom our 
dren to swelter and growjiale within the tropics, 
certain work has been ours to do there, a certain amoi 
( of remaining work it is SCiH prebably our lot to cotnplt 
But when that is done ;~WKen civilization, commerce, 
education shall have be en sp read ; when sufficient of 
blood shall have been infus ed into tlie veins of il 
I children of the sun ; then, I think, we may be 
1 without stain to our ]5atriot ism. to take olT our hats 
bid farewell to the West Indjes. J 

And be it remembered that I am here speaking of 
general ascendency, not of the political power of ihi 
coloured races. It may_be that after all we sliall 
have to send out some white Governor with a whil 
I aide-de-camp and a whife^rivate secretary — some three 
or four unfortunate whiTemen to support tlie dignity of 
the throne of Queen Vi_cto|ja's great-grandchild's grand- 
rdilld. Such may be, or^may not be. To my thinking, 
I it would be more for oiTr honour that it should not be at. 
If the honour, glory, and well-being of the child be dt 
to the parents, Great Bntain should surely be more pi 
of the United States tlian^f any of her colonies. 

We Britishers have ajioble mission. The word I 
a unpopular, for it has beeg foully misused ; but it b 
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itself a good word, and none j)thp r will supply its place. 
We have a noble mission, bu^we are never content with 
it It is not enough for usjQ^beget nations, civilize couSa-l 
tries, and instruct in truthand knowledge the dominant 
races of the coming ages. "1^1 this will not suffice unle^ 
also we can maintain a kiiSg^er them ! What is it to us, 
or even to them, who may be their king or ruler— or, to 
speak with a nearer approacEto sense, from what source 
they be governed — so long astLey be happy, prosperous, 
and good ? And yet there arejpen mad enough to regret 
the United States ! Many men, are mad enough to look 
finrwaid with anything but ^mp osure to the inevitable, 
happily inevitable day, whenAystralia shall follow in the 
same path. 

We have risen so high t haL we may almost boast to 
have placed ourselves abovej^tional glory. The wel- 
fiure of the coming world is npw the proper care of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

The coloured people, I havg said, have made their way 
into society in Jamaica. That is, they have made a cer- 
tain degree of impression on^ejjiillstone ; which will there- 
fore soon be perforated throughand through, and then crum- 
ble to pieces like pumice-stone. Nay, they have been or 
are judges, attomeys-geneifl7j>rime ministers, leaders of 
the opposition, and what not. The men have so far made 
their way. The difficulty now is with the women. 

And in high questions of society here is always the 
stumbling-block. All manners of men can get themselves 
into a room together withoutjifficulty, and can behave 
themselves with moderate forb^ rance to each other when 
in it. But there are pointsgn which ladies are harder 
than steel, stiffi^r than ^eir "^ocaded silks, more obdurate 
than whalebone. 

* He wishes me to meet Mrs. So-and-So,' a kdy said 
to me, speaking of her husband, 'because Mr. So-and- 
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So IS u very respectalile good sort of man. I have i 
objection whatever to My, So-and-3o ; but if I b^n « 
her, I know there will benoen^,) 

' Probably not,' I a aid ;_ ' when you once commpiM 
you will doubtless hav e to go on — in the good f 
confess tliat tlie last words were aaid sotto voce. On tl 
occasion the courage was wanting in me to speak out u 
mind. The lady waa ve ry p tEtty. and I could not endu] 
to be among tne unfavoured ones. J 

' That ia just what I have sud to Mr. ; but b 

never thinks about such things ; he is so very impl^ 
dent. If I ask Mrs. 5o-^d-So here, how can I'ke< 
out Mrs. Sueh-a-One ? They are both very i 
no doubt ; but what wer e the ir grandmothers ?' 

Ah! if we were to think of their grnndmolberB, 1 
would doubtleM be a dark aulj ect. But what, lady, of 
their grandchildren ? Tli at may be the most important^ uA 
also most interesting side from whence to view the fkmilj. 

'These pe<jple marry now ,' another lady said to i 
a lady not old exactly, but old enough to allude to I 
a subject ; and in the to ne of _ her voice I thought I cou| 
^tch an idea that she conceived them in doing so to | 
trenching on the privileges of their superiors. ' But tl 
imothers and gntndm others _neyer thought of looldog«j 
J that at all. Are we to associate with the cluldren of 80^ 
' women, and teach our "Haug hters that vice is not to ) 
i shunned ?' J 

Ah! dear lady — not old, but sufficiently old — Uus 
statement of yours is oi^loo true. Their mothers and 
grandraotheis did not tHmdnuch of matrimony — had but 
( little opportunity of thii^Mg much of it. But with whom 
did the fiiult chiefly lie? These very people oi' whom wc 
are speaking, would they no^ be your cousins but for the 
lack of matrimoay ? Your uncle, your father, your C 
3tn3,your grindfalber, nay, your very brother, aro l' — 
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the true criminals in tliis matter — they who have lived in 
thia unhallowed state with wome n of a lower race ? For 
the sinners themselves of eithe r sex I would not ask yofwr J 
pardon ; but you might torgive the children's children. _ _ 

The life of coloured w omen in Jamaica some years ' 
since was certainly too of ten j mmoral. They themselves A 
were firequently illegitima fe, imd they were not unwilling / 
that their children shouIdJEejp also. To such a one it 
was preferable to be a whi te man 's mistress than the wife i 
of mich as herself; and it did^ not bring on them the same 
diflgiaoe, this kind of life, SjTdoes on women in England, 
or even, I may say, on w omen in Europe, nor the sameH 
Intter punishment Thei F maS ter, though he might be 
stem enough and a tyranf ^aa th e owner of slaves living 
on hiB own little princip ality m ight probably be, waT^ 
kinder to her than to the otherj emales around her, and in 
a rough sort of way was t rue to her. He did not turn 
her out of the house, and s he fou nd it to be promotion to \ 
be the mother of his children and the upper servant in his / 
establishment. And in th(Seaays, days still so near to 
tts, the coloured woman was iT slave herself, unless specially 
manumitted either in her o^m generation or in that im-^ 
mediately above her. It is^om such alliances as these 
that the coloured race of Jamai ca has spr ung, j 

But all this, if one canno t alre ady boast ihatit is changed, 
ia quickly changing. M atrim ony is in vogue, and the 
cdoured women know their rights, and are inclined to 
claim them. J 

Of aouxSeamong them, a s amo ng us at home, and among 
all people, there are vario us ra nks. There are but few 
white labourers in Jamaica Tana b ut few negroes who are 
liot labourers. But the c dloure d people are to be found 
in all ranks, from that of^ hej ^rime Minister — for they 
have a Prime Minister iiTUamaica — down to the worker 
in the cane-fields. Among iEeir women many are now 
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highly educated, for tiieyjeod theii children to English 

Bchoob. Perhaps if I were fc i eaj feshionably educated, I 

might be more strictly correct. They love dearly to shine ; 

to nm over the piano witli quick and loud fingera ; to 

dance with skill, whi ch tfi ey all do, for they have good 

figures and correct ea rs ; to know and display the little 

/tiicks and graces of Engl ish lad ies — euch tricks and graces 

I as are to be learned between fifteen and seventeen at 

\Ealing, Clapham, and Homseyj 

But the coloured girls of a d aas below these — perhaps I 
should say two classes b eloW d iem — are the meet amusing 
specimens of Jamuca l adi^ . I endeavoured to introduce 
my readers to one at fMtJijitonio. They cannot be called 
pretty, for the upper pa rt of t he face almost always recedes ; 
but they have good figures and well-turned limbsi They 
are singularly free from mauvaiae honte, and yet they are 
not impertinent or ill-mannered. They are gntdoQS 
enough with the pale Taces when treated graciously, bat 
they can show a very higo spirit if they &ncy that any 
I slight is shown to them. They delight to talk contemptu- 
ously of niggers. Thoaejteople are dirty niggers, and 
nasty niggers, and mer e nigg ers. I have heard this done 
by one whom I had a bsolu tely taken for a negro, and who 
i was not using loud abusive language, but gently Bpenkins 
] of an inferior clasa^^^J 

With these, as indeed with coloured people of a higfaa 
grade, the great difficul^^s with their language. TtiCT 
cannot acquire tlte nSfural English pronunciaticm. Aa 
&r as I remember, I Eavenever heani but two n^;ioes 
who spc^e unbroken En gliab : and the luwer classes of 
the coloured people thou gh th ey are not equally deficient, 
are still very incapable of plain English articulation. The 
' th ' is lo them, as to foreigners, an insuperable difficul^. 
Even Josephine, it may be remembered, was haidly per- 
feet in this respect. 
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JAMAICA — ^WHTTE MEN. 

It seems to us natural that white men should hold ascen- 
dency over those who are black or coloured. Although 
we have emancipated our o wn s laves, and done so much 
to abolish slavery elsewhere^j^gxertheless we regard the 
negro as bom to be a servant. We do not realize it to 
ourselves that it is his rig St to share with us the high 
places of the world, and tliat it should be an affair of 
individual merit whether ^e wait on his beck or he on 
oiurs. We have never yet Erouff ht ourselves so to think, 
and probably never shall. They still are to us a servile 
race. Philanthropical aP oiition ists will no doubt deny the 
truth of this ; but I hav e no d oubt that the conviction is 
as strong with them— cou ld they analyze tlieir own convic- 
tions — as it is with ot hersT] 

Where white men afid bla ck m en are together, the white 
will order and the black will obey, with an obedience more 
or less implicit according to th e terms on which th ey stand. 
When those terms are slavgry, the white men order 
with austerity, and the Hack- obey with alacrity. But 
such terms have been found to be prejudicial to both. 
Each is brutalized by t he con tact The black man be- ^ 
comes brutal and passive as a beast of burden ; the white 
man becomes brutal and feroci ous as a beast of prey. J 

Bal there are various other terms on which they may ' 
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stand as servants and masters. There are tJiose i 
I understood terms whicli regulate employment in Eng 
and elsewhere, under whicjj the poor man's time is I 
money, and the rich man's capital his certiun means i 
obtaining labour. As liir as we can see tliese terms, i 

i properly carried out, a re'tSe best whicli liuman wiadon 
can devise for the emplo yment and maintenance of toob 
kind. Here in Engl and th ey are not always properln 
carried out. At an occaaip nal spot or two tilings ^ 
run rusty for a while . Th ere are strikes ; and there a 
occasional gluts oi' labour^ very distressing to the 
man ; and occasional gluts of the tiling laboui'ed, 
embarrassing to the ricITmm.^ But on the wliole, s 
[that after all the arrongejpenl is only human, here i 
\ England it does wor k pre tty well. We intcndct], i 
/^oubt, when wo emanci pated our slaves in Jamuca, t 
t^the affair aiiould work iii the same way there. 

But the terms there at p resent are as far removed f 
the English system as" they arc from tlic Cuban, and 1 

I almost as abhorrent tojugljce as slavery itself — as abhc 
rent lo justice, tJiough certainly not so abhorrent to mer 
and humanitj;, '^~~ 

What would a fiirmer Mjf in England if liis ploughi 
/ 1 declined to work, and protested tliat he preferred guing g 
j his master's granary and foe3ing himself and his chilcb 
on his master's com ? ' Measter, noa ; 1 beez a-tired t^ 
day, and dunna mind To~do no wark !' Then the j 
house, my friend, tiienoorhouae I And hardly ' 
starvation first, and nakcdpess, and all mannur of r: 
In point of fact our _trien d tlie ploughman must go i 
work, even though his_o|y'lubouted bones be tired, m 
doubt they often are. He knows it, and does it, and ii 
way is not discontented. And is not this God's ordinar 
.--"His ordinance in England and elsewhere, but i 
rently, in Jamaica. There \</c liud a devil's 
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in those days of slavery ; and having rid ourselves of that, / 
we have s^l a devil's ordi nance of another sort. It is not 
perhaps very easy for mento change devil's work into 
heav^y work at once, 'i'he or dinance that at present we 
have existing there is that /ar ni ente one of lying in the 
sun and eating yams — * of ^ting, not your own yams, you 
kxy, do-nothing, thievin g 'darke e ; but my yams ; mine, 
w1m> am being ruined, rool ano^ branch, stock and barrel, 
house and homestead, wite anJ^ baims, because you won't 
oome and work for me whenX^ffer you due wages ; you 
thieving, do-nothing, lazy nigger.' j 

• Hush !' will say my angry philanthropist. * For the 
sake of humanity, hush ! W ill c^ rse abuse and the call- 
ing of names avail anythin g T J s he not a man and a_ 
brother?* No, my angry pM^hropist ; while he will 
not work and will only ste a^hfi is neither the one nor the 
other, in my estimation, "Asjjar his being a brother, that 
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we may say is — fudge; and I will call no professional 
idle r a roan.^ ^ ^ 

i5ut the abuse above given is not intended to be looked 
on as coming out of my oWlTmouth, and I am not, there- 
fore, to be held responsible for the wording of it. It is 
inserted there — with smalrinverted commas, as you see — " 
to show the language with'^Eich our angry white friends 
in Jamaica speak of the extraordinary condition in which 
they have found themsel ves placed, j 

Slowly — with delay tha t has- been awfully ruinous — 1 
they now bethink themselves of immigration — immigra- 
tion from the coast of AfnSlj mmigration from China, 
Coolie immigrants from fiin dosta n. When Trinidad an3^ 
Guiana have helped theins elves^ hen Jamaica bestirs itself. 
And what then ? Then the n egroes bestir themselves. 
' For heaven's sake let u s'he lo oked to I Are we not to 
be protected from competition^. If labourers be brought • 
here, will not these white people again cultivate their J 
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grounds? Shall we not be driven from our squattii 
patches? Shall we not starve ; or, almost worse than'"- ■ 
shall we not again fall un der Adam's curse? Shd 
not again be slaves, in re ality, if not in name ? Shal 
not have to work ?'i 

The negro's "idea of e manci pation was and is emaiuu- 
pation not Irum slavery but from work. To lie in tbe 
sun and eat breadfrui t'aSd yazns is his idea of being fire«t 
Such freedom as that has no t been intended for man ii 
world ; aiid I say tha t Jam aica, as it now exists, i: 
under a devil's ordinance^ 

One cannot wonderTKat the white man here should be 
vituperative in his wratE. Frst came cmancipatiaai. 
He bore tliat with m anful courage ; for it must be re- 
membered tliat even in that he had much to bear, 
price he got for his slav e was nothing as compared wil 
that slave's actual value.' And slavery to him was 
repugnant as it is to yoi i and me. One's trade is new 
/repugnant to one's feelings. . But so much he did bear 
^wiili manly courage. He could no longer muke slave- 
grown sugar, but he w ould no t at any rate be coinpeUl * 
to compete with those ^Eocould. The protective dutil 
would save him there. J 

Then free trade bec ame the fashion, and protect 
duties on sugar were abolished. I beg it may not 
thought that I ara an adv ocate for such protection. 
/ West Indians were, I think^ thrown over in a sci 
manner, because they w ere th rown over by their pi 
fessed friends. But tliat was, we all know, the way wil 
Sir Robert Peel. Well.' free tr ade in sugar became 
law of the land, and th en th e Jamaica planter found the 
burden too heavy for fij p ha rk. The money wluch had 
6own in so freely came in such small driblets that he 
could make no iinprovcment._ Portions of his estate __._ 
out of cultivation, and tTicn the negro who should haw 
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yelled the remainder s quatted on it, and said, ' No, massa, 
(nae no workee to-d ay.*"^ j ^__^ 

/^ And now, to (XHnplete the busm ess, now that Jamaica is I 
at length looking in e arnest for immigration — for it has 
long been looking for i mmigr ation with listless dis-eamest % 
—the planter is told that tne labour of the black man must J 
be protected* If he be vituperative, who can wonder at 
it? To speak the truth, he is somewhat vituperative. J 

The white planter of Jamaica is sore Imd vituperative 
and unconvinced. He feels that he has been ill used, and 
forced to go to the wall ; and^at now he is there, he is 
meanly spoken of, as though lie were a bore and a nuisance 
—as one of whom the Coloiual Office would gladly rid 
itself if it knew how. In his heart of hearts there dwells 
a feeling that after all slavery was not so vile an institution \ 
<— that that devil as well as j ome others has been painted J 
too Uack. In those old daysjhe work was done, the sugar 
WB8 made, the workmen werec omfortably housed and fed, 
and perhaps on his fath er s ejs tate were kindly treated. At 
any rate, buch is his present memory. The money came 
in, things went on plea^tly, and he cannot remember 
that anybody was i mhappy . But now — ! Can it be 
wondered at that in his heart of hearts he should still have 
a tort of yearning after sla very ? 

In one sense, at any rate, he has been ill used. The "1 
tnzn in the wheel of Fortune has gone against him, as it ' 
went against the hand-loom weavers when machinery 
became the fashion. Circumstances rather than his own 
&ult have brought him lowT Well disciplined energy in 
all the periods of his ad versity m ight perhaps have saved\ 
him, as it has saved others; but there has been more 
against him than againST'ot&crs. As regards him himself, 
the old-fashioned Jamai< » plant er, the pure blooded white ; 
owner of the soil, I think that his day in Jamaica is done. 
The ^ory,I fear, has departed fiom lus house. The hand- 
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loom weavers have been swept i^ito infinite space, 
their children now poke the engine fires, or piece tbre 
standing in a factory. Tlje children of the old Jai 
planter must also push thfirTortunes elsewhere. 

It is a tliousand pities, for he was, I may still sa; 
the prince of planters — tRe trut aristocrat of the 1 
Indies. He is essentially different as a man from 1 
somewhat purse-proud BSrMdian, whose estate of 
hundred acres has perhaps changed hands half a dca 
times in the last fifty yearajj^^ the thoroughly mercantil 
sugar manufncturer of Guiana. He has so many of tl 
characteristics of an Engnshjountry gentleman thai I 
does not strike an Englishman as a strange being. Hft 
has his pedigi'ce, and his'lamily house, and his domaiii 
around him. He shoots and fishes, and some few yearn 
since, in the good days, ne even kept a pack ul' hound) 
He is in the commission ortKejieace, and as such has mudi 
to do. A planter in Demerura may also be a magisira,..- 
— probably is so ; but the Tact^ocs not come forward, as ■ 
prominent part of his life's histwyl 

In Jamaica too there is scope for a country gentlem^ 
They have their counties and theii parishes ; in Barbae 
they have nothing but their sugar estates. They I 
county society, local balls,jmd local race-meetings. Thai 
have local politics, local quarrels, and strong old-IasluCT 
local &iendships. In all f^jse things one feels oneself t 
be much nearer to England in Jamaica than in any oth 
of the West Indian islands..--- 

All this is beyond measure pleasant, and it is a thoun 
pities that it should not last. I I'ear, howeip-er, that it * 
not last — -that, indeed, it is not now lasting. That ( 
lady's unwillingness to obey her lord's behests, when h 
aakod her to cidl on h^_j)''""^ neighbour, nay, the vei 
fact of that lord's request, both go to prove that this is s 
The lady felt that liei neighbour was cutting the ^ " 
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giocmd from under her feet. Th e lord knew * that old 
tunes were changed, old manners gone.' The game was 
almost up when he foimd him^lf compelled to make such 
a request. 

At present, when the oldj>lanter sits on the magisterial 
bench, a coloured man sits.J>eside him ; one probably on 
^kiii side of him. At road sessions he cannot cany out 
his little project because^J^ coloured men out-vote him. 
There is a vacancy for his pa rish in the House of Assembly. 
Tlie old planter scorns me House of Assembly, and will 
have nothing to do with it. A coloured man is therefore 
diosen, and votes away the white man's taxes. And then 
things worse and worse anse,; not only coloured men get 
into office, but black men alsa What is our old aristocratic""? 
planter to do with a ne gro^ hurchwarden on one side, and 
a n^TD coroner on a nother ? ' Fancy what our state is,' a 
young planter sud to me ; *' I dare not die, for fear I should 
be sat upon by a blac k man !' J 

I know that it wilTbe thought by many, and probably 
said by some, that these ^arg^istinctions to which we 
ought not to allude. But^jzithout alluding to them in 
one's own mind it is impossible to imderstand the state of 
the country ; and without alluding to them in speech i t is 
impossible to explain the " state of the country. The feet 1 
is, that in Jamaica, at th ebres enfr day, the coloured people 
do stand on strong grou nd, an d that they do not so stand 
with the goodwill of the old aristocracy of the country. 
They have forced their way up, and now loudly protSt ^ 
that they intend to keep iCTX think that they will keep • 
it, and that on the whole it^wil l be well for us Anglo-Saxons 
to have created a race capable of living and working in the' 
climate without inconvenience. ' ^ 



It is singular, however, now little all this is understood 
in England. There it is conceived that white men and 
coloured men, white ladi^ and coloured ladies, meet 



together and amalgamate without any difference. 
Ducheas of This and Lord That are very happy to hsn 
at their table some intelligent dark gentleman, or < 
a well-dressed ne gro, t liough he may not perhaps be y 
intelligent. There is some little excitement in it, somtf-l 
change from the common ; and perhaps also on easy opp(»' ' 
tunity of practising on a small scale those philanthrope 
views which they preach with so much eloquence. "When 
one hobnobs over a glass of champagne with a < 
gentleman, he is in some sort a man and a brother. 
I the duchess and the^^^rd think that because the i 
' gentleman is to their taste, he must necessarily be as mui 
to the tasic of the n^^bours among whom he has be< 
bom and bred ; of tTi osc w ho have been accustomed to ■ 
him from his childhood^ 

There never waS^agrcater mistake. A coloured I 
may be a fine prophet in London ; but he will be i 
prophet in Jamaica, which is his own country ; no propl 
at any mt« among his white neighbours, 

I knew a case in which a very intelligent — ^nay, 1 
believe, a highly-educatod young coloured gentler 
sent out by certain'excellent philanthropic big-wigs to fl 
an official situation in Jamaica. He was as 
Jamaica, never having^cn there before. Now, when ll 
was so sent out, the horngjiig-wigs alluded to intimated I 
certain other big-wigs in Jamaica that their dark prot^ 
would be a great octjtfisiUon to the society of the place. 1 
mention this to show theijjporancc of those London I 
wigs, not as to the capability of the young gentlet 
which probably was noTover-rated, but us to the mani 
and life of the place, "nmaginc that the gentleman h 
hardly once found himself in that society which it was 
supposed he would adorn. The time, however, will pro- 
bably come when he and olhers of the same class will 1ibti| 
sufficient society of their dwn. j 
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I have said elsewhere t hat the coloured people in Ja- ' 
DtticB have made their way into society ; and in what ,1 
now say I may seem to contradict myself. Into what? 
Qttj perhaps be termed publi c society they have made 
tfcor way. Those who fiave seen the details of colonial / 
life will know that there is a_ public society to which 
p^ple are admitted or not admit ted, according to t heir 
acknowledged rights. G overnor 's parties, public balls,/ 
ind certain meetings which are semi-official and s emi- 
•ocial, are of this nature. ^ A Gove rnor in Jamaica wouldT/ 
I imagine, not conceive himself to have the power of ex-x 
eluding coloured people &dm his table, even if he Wished j 
it But in Barbados I doubt whether a Governor could, ' 
if he wished it, do the r everse.^ 

' So far coloured people m Jamaica have made their / 
footing good ; and they are gradually advancing beyond 
^ thia But not the less as a rule are they disliked by theA 
/ old white aristocracy of t he coii ntry ; in a strong degree 
I by the planters themselve s, but in a much stronger by 

' the planters' wivegj 

So much for my theor y as to the races of men in 
Jamaica, and as to the social condition of the white and 
coloured people with reference to each other. Now I 
would say a word or two resp ecting the white man as he 
himself is, without referenceHeither to his neighbour or to 
his pro spects. J ' "^ 

— A better /ellow cannot be found anywhere than a gentle- • 
man of Jamaica, or one wit h whom it is easier to live on 
pleasant terms. He is gen erally hospitable, afiable, and " 
generous ; easy to know, and pleasant when known ; not 
given perhaps to much deep er udition, but capable of . 
talking with ease on most subjec ts of conversation ; fond 
of society, and of pleas ure, if you choose to call it so ; but 
not generally addicted t o low_ pleasures. He is often 
witty, and has a sharp side to his tongue if occasion be 
given him to use it. lie is not generally, I think, a 
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hard-working wan. Had he been so, the country perlu 
I would not have been in ita preaeut condition. But h 
I bright and clever, and in spite of all that Jie has { 
\ tlirou};lii lie is at all times good-h iimoured. _J 

No men are fonder of the country to which they b 
or prouder of the na me of Great Britain than these J 
C_ maicans. It lias b een ou r policy — and, as regards c 
larger colonies, the policy 1 have no doubt has been b 
ficial — lo leave our 'dependencies very much to 1 
selves ; to interfere in tlie w ay of governing as little ae 
might be ; and to wilhdraw as much as possible irom 
any participation in iheir internal concerns. Tliia poUn 
is anything but popular with tlie white aristocrat i 
Jamaica. They woulii lain, if it were possible, disp 
altogether with thei r legis lature, and be governed 
gether from home, in spUe of what they have eufTei 
they are still willing to trust the statesmen of England, 
but are most unwilli ng to_ trust the statesmen of Jamaica. 

Nothing is more pe culiar tlian the way in which 
word ' home ' is used in Jamaica, and indeed all tliroi 
the West Indies. Wi th the white people, it always i., 
nifies England, even tliougn the person using the wol 
has never been there, -'f'could never trace the use of tiie 
word in Jamaica as applied by white men or white women 
to the home in which' tti^lived, not even though 
home had been the dwelHng^of their fathers as well 
<beniselves. The word "^^^e ' with them ia sacred, 

imething holle r tha n a habitation in the ti 
It refers always to the old count i^ 

In this respect, as in somany others, an Englii 
diflers greatly from a Frenchman. Though wc El 
as a rule, are much more'given to colonize than our 
hours; tliough wespreadourselvesoverthefaccof the. 
while they have established comparatively but few 
menlfl in the outer world ; nevertlieless, when we li 
our country, we almost always do so with some idcSi 
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iterer so vague, that we shal l return to it again, and / 
^pun make it our hom e. B ut the Frenchman divests 
Wself of any such idea, lie also loves France, or at any^ 
ate loves Paris ; but his o bject i s to carry his Paris with 
lum; to make a Paris for hSmseu, whether it be in a sugar 
wand among the Antilles, or in a trading town upon the 
levant 

And in some respects the Fren chman is the wiser man. 

He never looks behind him With^ regret He does his best 

to make his new house co mforte ble. The spot on whicfiT^ 

lie fixes is his home, an d 55 he calls it, and so regards it. 

/^^But with an Englishma n m t he West Indies— even with 

an En glish Creole— England is dwavs hiiy tiome.i ^ 

If the people in Jamaica have any prejudice, it is on' 
the subject of heat I sup pose they have a general idea 
that their island is hotter ThsmJ Ingland ; but they never 
reduce this to an individual idea respecting their own 
habitati on, j '^^ 

*Come aud dine with me,' a man says to you ; * I cmi? 
give you a cool bed.' Thejnvitation at first sounded 
strange to me, but I soon got used to it ; I soon even i 
Kked it, though I found too often that the promise wa8 
not kept How could it b eTcg pt while the quicksilver 
was stuiding at eighty- five^m t& 

And each man boasts that his house is ten degrees 
oooler than that of his nei ghtxju r ; and each man, if you j 
contest the point, has a reason to prove why it must be so. 
But a stranger, at any Hite round Kingston, is apt to 
put the matter in a diffei^t light. One place may be I 
hotter than another, but c OCT is a word which he never 
uses. On the whole, I tETnk that the heat of KingstoflT; 
Jamaica, is more oppres sh^e j han that of any other place 
among the British WestHLndies. When one gets down ^ 
to the Spanish coast, then^ mdeed, one can look bock cvon^ ' 
V to Gongston with regret. 

H 
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CHAPTER VIL 

JAMAICA — SUGAR. 

ITuAT Jamaica was a land of we alth, nTalling tlie East in 
its means of riches, nay, exceUlng it as a market for capi- 
tal, as a place in which mopey m ight be turned ; and that 
it now is a spot on the earth almost more poverty-stricken 
than any other—so much is known almost to all men. 
That this change was brought about by the manumission 
of the slaves, which was completed in 1838, of that also 
the English world is generally aware. And there pro- 
bably the usual knowledge about Jamaica ends. And we 
may also say that the solicitude of Englishmen at Izige 
goes no further. The families who are connected with 
Jamaica by ties of interest are becoming fewer and fewer. 
Property has been abandoned as good for nothing, and 
nearly forgotten ; or Has been sold for what wretched trifle 
it would letch; or left to an overseer, who is hardly ex- 
/pected to send home proceeds — is merely ordered impe- 
' mtively to apply for no subsidies. Fathers no longer 9Wid 
their younger sons to inakc their fortunes there. Young 
English girls no longer'come out as brides. Dukes and 
earls do not now govErii'" the 'rich gem of the West, 
spending their tens of thousands in royal munificence, 
imd laying by other tens of thousands for home consump- 
tion. In lieu of tliis, some governor by piofessicm, nnfor- 
I tunate for the moment, takes Jamaica with a groan, as a 
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'tepping-stone to some bet ter B arataria — New Zealand 
P^haps, or Frazer River ; and b y strict economy trie s to 
**ve the price of his silver forks. Equerries, aidesHde- / 
c^p, and private secreta nea^j io longer flaunt it about 
Spanish Town. The fl aunting about Spanish Town is^ 
oow of a dull sort. Ichabo d ! Th e glory of that house is J 
gone. The palmy days of ihat i sland are over. J 
* Those who are failing a nd fall ing in the world excite 
but little interest ; and so' it is at present with Jamaica, i 
From time to time we hea r that properties which used to ' 
bring five thousand pounds a yegg , are not now worth five 
imndred pounds on fee siifiplg . We hear it, thank our 
8tU8 that we have not bee n brouf ht up in the Jamaica 
Hue, and there's an end of it Ifwe have young friends 1 
whom we wish to send for thrinto^ tRe world, we search the 
maps with them at our elbo ws \ but we put our hands oveF 
the Weat Indies — over the first fr uits of the courage and 
skill of Columbus — as a s pof tab ooed by Providence. Nay, 
ifwe could, we would fain ibrget Jamaica altogether. J 

But there it is ; a spot onthe earth not to be lost sight 
of or forgotten altogether, let us. wish it ever so much. It 
bebngi to us, and must b^JjL-aome sort thought of and^ 
managed, and, if possib le, gov erned. Though the utter 
sinking of Jamaica unde Fthe se a might not be regarded as 
a misfortune, it is not to be thought of that it should b c- 
long to others than Britam. How should we look at the \ 
English politician who would propose to sell it to the 
United States ; or beg I5pain to take it as an appendage to^ 
Cuba? It is one of the f^w s^ s in our huge and healthy 
carcase ; and the sore has been now running so long, that 
we have almost given over asking whether it be curable ^^^ 
This at any rate is certain — it will not sink into the 
ses, but will remain there7inEabited, if not by white men, 
then by coloured meu T^ blac k ; and must, unfortunately, 
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be govemed by us English. I 




We have indulged our antipatby to cruelty by abc^ish- 
i ing sIbtctj. We hav e mad e the peculiar institution an 
1 impossibility under th e IJn tiah crown. But in doing so 
we overthrew one particu lar i n tereat ; and, alas I we over- 
threw also, and necessaTil2_so, the holders of that interest 
As for the twenty millinnH which we gave to the slave- 
owners, it was at best but as though we had put down 
awb and lasts by Act of Parliament, and, giving the shoe- 
makers the price of their toola, told them they might 
make shoes as best they ooulT without them ; failing any 
such possibility, that they might live on the price of 
their lost articles. Well ; the shoemakers did their best, 
and continued their trade in sEoes under much difficulty. 
Uut tlien we have had angtber antipathy to indulge, 
and lutvo indulged it — our and|iathy to protection. We 
haw abolished the duty (Mi^jJ^ve-^rown sugar; and the 
ahotHiiakers who have no awls^^nd lasts have to compete 
mi\y with their happy nei^ibours, possessed of tiiese 
uKiful ahi<^^makiug uteniuls.___r 

Mttkv no iiKire shoes, but mak e something in lieu of 
^uw-s, we say lo them. The irald wants not shoes only ; 
— Ukake hats. Oire up vou[..sugar, and bring forth pro- 
ihnv that dv^-a nil require slave labour. Could the men 
(if Jainaii-tt with one v\.>!i:e sgeak out such words as the 
I'.xjH'vicmv tif the worid mi yfai j each them, they would 
pii'tulily tuuwvr thus : — ' Yesj_ in two hundred years 
t'l- *! wo will lit- so. So ^jf it wili take to alter the 
M'ttltil imdf and habit of acfwamunity. In the mean 
tiiiH'. fiT I'uvsflvt.'a, iHir li vjng selves, our late luxurious 
hiuut-it, v'ur idU'. A>ltlv-aurturvd Creole wives, our children 
ivDuuj; Mv\ lv» rttue — ti,>r oura'Ives — what immediate com- 
IK^umiii-n ilo vv'u iuteml to ufler us, Mr. Bull?' 

Ml'. Hull, with jul&ieni an^r at such importuni^; 
with julHcivut rvauembraniY of his late twenty millions 
ttt' jvtuids stetliti^; with some plain altnsiooa to that 
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pajment, buttons up hjs^ breeches-pocket and growls 



Abolition of slavery is good, and free trade is good. 
Such little insight as a pJ^iLinan may have into the affairs 
around him seems to me to su ffice for the expression of 
nich opinion. Nor will I pr^ume to say that those wKcT] 
proposed either the one law or the other were prema- 
ture. To get a good la w pas sed and out of hand isH 
always desirable. There are from day to day so many 
new impediments ! But the law having been passed, we 
diould think somewhat oFthe su fferers, j 

Planters in Jamaica assert that when the abolition of) 
davery was hurried on by the termination of the appren- 
tice system before the time first stipulated, they were pro- 
mised by the government Tt^ ome that their interests 
sihould be protected by higl T dutie s on slave-grown sugar. 
That such pledge was ev er abs olutely made, I do not 
credit. But that, if made, it could be worth anything, no 7 
man looking to the history of E ngland could imagine. 
^liat minister can pledge Tiis successors? In Jamaica 
it is said that the pledge was given and broken by the 
same man — by Sir Robert Peel. But when did Sir 
Bobert Peel's pledge in one year bind even his own con- 
duct in the next ? 

The fact perhaps is this, that no one interest can ever 
be allowed to stand in the way of national progress. We 
could not stop machinery for the sake of the hand-loom 
weavers. The poor hand-loom weavers felt themselves 
aggrieved ; knew that the very bread was taken from their 
mouths, their hard-earned cup from their lips. They felt, 
po(Hr weavers I that they could not take themselves in 
middle life to poking fir^^d greasing wheels. Time; 
the eater of things, has juu»> pretty well eaten the hand- 
loom weavers — them and theirjniseries. Must it not be 
80 also with the Jamaica planters ? 
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In the mean time the sight, as regards tlie white i 
is a stul one to see ; and ahnosC the sadder in that tlte 1 
thrt-e or lour yeais have been in a slight degree prosperDOsI 
to the Jamaica sugar-grower_i_ao that this queslioi 
producing sugar in that island at a rate that will pay fi 
itself is not quite anawereT T"^ X he dromiing i 
clings by n rope's end, thouph it be but by half an i 
and that held between hia teeth . Let go, ihim unhaf 
one, and drown thysell* out bi the way ! Is it not l! 
that Gn'at Britain, speaking to him from the high pla 
ill Exeter Hal!, shouts to h irn la his death a truaid es ? 
Are Englishmen in general aware tliat half the S 
estates in Jamaica, and I oelicve more tlian half I 
coSec plantations, liave gone b^k into a state of bush ?■ 
that all this land, rich with the richest produce onljT 
some thirty years since, ha^jiuw liiUen back into wilder- 
ness? — that the world has hereabouts so retmgradcd ? — 
I that chaos and darkness have reswallowed so vast an exten^ 
of the most bountiful l^tj that civilization had er^ 
mastered, aud that too beneath the British government? | 
And of those who are no^^gijiwing canes in Jamaica 4 
great portion are gentlemen who have lately bought theil 
estiiles for the value of the, copper in the sugar-boilei' 
and ol' the metal in the n;m;;3tills. If to this has 1 
added anything like a fair value for wheels in tlie liiachi<j 
nery, the estate has not been ba dly solj ^ 

Some estates there are, and they are not many, wbidj 
are still worked by the adepts— attorneys ia the prope 
word — of rich proprietors in England ; of men so rici 
that they have been able to bear the continual drain c 

I properties that for years have been always losing— of ir 
who have had wealth and spirit to endure this. It t 

I liordly necessary to say that tlicy are few ; and thdt imajj 
whose spirit bas been high, but wealth insuiBcieat, luv^ 
gone grievously to the wall in the attempt. 
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And there are still some who, living on the spot, have 
hitherto pulled through it jjl? who have watched houses 
UBog and the wilderness p rogre ssing, and have still stuck | 
to their homes and their wo rk ; m en whose properties for ' 
ten years, counting fiom the discontinuance of protection, 
have gradually grown less and less beneath their eyes, till 
utter want has been close to them. And yet they havc^ 
held on. In the good tim^^^y may have made five 
hundred hogsheads of sug ar ey ery year. It has come to 
that with them that in someyears they have made but 
tfair^. But they have made that thirty and still held on. 
All hcmour at least to them l Po r their sake, if for that 
of no others, we would be tempted to pray that these few 
years of their prosperi^ may^be prolonged and grow 
aomewh at fatter. 

Ee exported produce of Jama ica consists chiefly of' 
sugar and rum. The articl e nex t in importance is coffee. 
Tluen they export also lo gwro^ , arrowroot, pimento, and 
ginger: but not in quan tities^t o make them of much 
national value. Mahogany is also cut here, and fustic. 
But sugar and rum are sfiuSg staples of the island. 
Now all the world knows tKaTrum and sugar are made 
from the same plant 

And yet every one will tell you that the cane can 
hardly be got to thrive in Jamaica without slave labour ; 
will toll you, also, that the land of Jamaica is so generous 
that it will give forth many of the most wonderful fruits 
<d the world, almost without labour. Putting these two 
things together, would not any simple man advise them 
to abandon sugar? Ah I he would be very simple if he 
were to do so with a voice that could make itself well 
heard, and should dare to do so in Jamaica. 

Men there are generally tolerant of opinion on most 
matters, and submit to be talked to on their own short- 
comings and oolcmial mismanagement with a decent grace. 



You may udvise them to do th b, and couosel them to 
that, referring to tlieir own unmediate concerns, witht 
receiving that rebuke _wliic!i your interference roigl 
probably deserve ; but do not try their complaisance 1 
far : do not advise then i to £ ivc over making sugar. 
you give such advice in a voice loud enough to be he« 
I the island will soon be too hot to hold you. Sugar 
loved there, whether wiselyloved or not. D' not wiscl 
1 then too w^eU^^ 

When I hear a Jamaica planter talking of sugar, I ct 
not but think of Bums, a nd lij s muse that had made K 
poor and kept him so. And die planter is just as 
tu give up his canes as t lteTioe t was to abandon his song. 

The production of sugar and the necessary concoinil 

production of rum — lor in' Jamaica the two do ne 

go together — is not, on e "would say, an alluring 

pTiMi, I do not here intend to indulge my readers with 

' detailed description of the' whol e progress, from the pi 

ing or ratooning of the cane till the sugar and the r 

are shipped. Books there are, no doubt, much wiser tl 

mine in wliich the who le pr ocess is developed. But 

would wish this much to be u nderstood, tliat the 

] planter, as things at present are, must attend to and 

I master of, and practically carry out three several tradi 

He must be an agricultunstj and grow his cane ; and li] 

all agriculturists must take his crop from the ground u 

liave it ready for use ; as thewheat grower does in En 

land, and the cotton growerjji America. Bui then ', 

must also be a mannfactiyer, and that in a branch 

/ manufacture wliich requires complicated machinery. T 

i wheat grower does not grind his wheat and make it ii 

bread. Nor does the cotton grower fabricate calico. B 

I ithe grower of canes must make sugar. He must ha 

I jhis boiling-houses, and trash-houses ; his water power a 

^ ' liis steam power ; he must dabble in machinery, and, 
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&ct, be a Manchester m anufact urer as well as a Kent ' 
fivmer. And then, over and b eyond this, he must be a 
distiller. The sugar le aves h un fit for your puddings, \ 
and the rum fit for your j)unc h — always excepting the 
alight article of adulterati on wh ich you are good enough \ 
to add afterwards yoursel yST Such a complication of J 
trades would not be thought very alluring to a gentleman 
ianner in EnglanjL_-J ' 
And yet the Jamaica p ropri etor holds faithfully by his 



It has been said that susar is an article which for itsl 
proper production require s slav e labour. That this is 
absolutely so is certainly no t the fac t, for very good sugar \ 
18 made in Jamaica witfioutl l. ^i Tiat thousands of pounds > 
ooold be made with slaves where only hundreds are made \ 
—or, as the case may be, ire lost — without it, I do noty 
doubt The complaint generally resolves itself to this, 
that free labour in Jamaica cannot be commanded ; that 
it cannot be had always, and up to a certain given quan- 
tity at a certain moment ; that labour is scarce, and there- 
fi)re high priced, and that labour being high priced, a 
negro can live on half a day's wages, and will not there- 
tote work the whole day — will not always work any part 
of the day at all, seeing th at his yams, his breadfruit, and 
his plantains are ready to hi s hand s. But the slaves ! — 
Ok I those were the good ti mgiL J 

I have in another chapt gr sai j . a few words about the 
negroes as at present ezistingjn JWnaica, I also shall say 
a few words as to slavery dsgyrhere ; and I will en dea» 
TOOT not to repeat myseUlJhis much, however, is at 
least dear to all men, tharyou cannot eat your cake and 
have it. Tou cannot aboEsh davery to the infinite good 
of yoor souls, your minds, and ^tellects, and yet retain it 
for the good df your pockeGI Seeing that these men are 
fiee, it is worse than useless to Begrudge them the use of 
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their freedom. If I have means to lie in the sun iti 
meditate idle, why, my worthy taskmaster ! should y 
expect me to pull out at thy behest long reels of cott( 
long reels of law jargwn, long reels of official verboffit 
long reels of gossamer literature. Why, indeed? N) 
having means so tcf lie, I do pull out the reels, takil 
such wages as I can get, and am thankful. But t 
friend and brother ov er the re, my skin-poliahed, shin 
oil-fat negro, is a richir man than I. He lies under fa 
mango-tree, and eats the luscious fruit in the sun ; 
sends his black urchin up'ToTaJjreadftuit, and behold i 
family table is spread, ^pierces a cocoa-nut, and, la 
there is his beverage. H e lica on the grass surrounded I 
oranges, bananas, and pme-apples. my hard ' 
master of the sugar-millTis he not better off than thorf 
why sjiould he work a'T jh^ order ? ' No, massa, i 
weak in me belly ; me no workee to-day ; me no li 

iworkee just 'em little moment.' Yos, Sambo has Icani 
to have his own way ; though hardly learned to claim fa 
right without l ying. j 

— Thai lilts is all bail — bad nearly as bad can be- 
perhaps OS anything shortj of slavery, all men \vill »Iloi 
It will be quittt as bad in the long run for the negro as t 
the white man — wurse, indeed ; tor the white man will \ 
\ degrees wash his hands ol' the whole concern. But i 
j matters are, one cannorTvonder that the black man W 
not work. The question stands thus : cannot he be tnn 
to do so? Can it nortejxint rived that he shall be fri 
, free as is the Englismimn, and yet compelled, as is t 
Englishman, to eat his Taea d in the sweat of his brow ? 

I utterly disbelieve in statistics as a science, and or 
never myself guided byjiny long-winded statement 
figures from a Chancellor of the Exchequer or such lU 
big-wig. To my mind it is an hallucination. Such etat 
tnents are * ignes fatui. Figures, when they go bejf< 
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six in number, represent to me not facts, but dreams, or 
sometimes worse than di eamSt I have therefore no right ^ 
myself to offer statistics to t he re ader. But it was stated 
in the Census taken in 184 4' that there were sixteen thou^ 
sand white people in the isla nd, a nd about three hundred 
thousand blacks. There were also about seventy thou* 
auid coloured people. Pu tting aside for the moment tHe7 
latter as a middle class, an d re garding the black as the free 
servmnts of the white, on e wou ld say that labour should \ 
not be so deficient. But wha t if your free servants don'ty 
work ; unfortunately k now h ow to live without working ? 

The political question tha t pres ses upon one in viewing ~] 
Jamaica, is certainly this — Wil l the growth of sugar pay 
in Jamaica, or will it n ot? I have already stated my*7 
ooQviction that a change i s now taking place in the very 
Uood and nature of the men w ho are destined to be the 1 
dominant classes in these we stern t ropical latitudes. That 
the white man, the white Englis hman, or white English ^ 
Creole, will ever again b e a thp roughly successful sugar ' 
grower in Jamaica I do no nbelievc,.. That the brown man \ 
may be so is very probable ; but g reat clianges must first v 
be made in the countries ar ound him. 

While the * peculiar inst itution ' exists in Cuba, Brazil, 
Porto Rico, and the Southeni..Statcs, it cannot, I think, 
oome to pass. A plentiful crop i n Cuba may in any year 
bring sugar to a price which'wuTjgive no return whate ver 
to the Jamaica grower. A spare crop in Jamaica itself I 
will have the same result ; andtnere are many causes for 
spare crops ; drought, for instance, and floods, and abound- '\ 
ing rats, and want of capita l to renew and manure the ' 
plants. At present the trade ^wiirp nly give in good yeaii ' 
a fidr profit to those who h ave pu rchased their land almost 
for nothing. A trade that c annot s tand many misfortunes \ 
can hardly exist prosperou sly. I 'his trade has stood very y 
many ; but I doubt whether it cmi stand more. 
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The ' peculiar inatitution,' however, will not live f 
ever. The time raust come wlien abolition will be popi 
lar even in Louisiana. And when it is law there, it will 
be ihe law in Cuba also. If tliat day shall have arrived 
before the last augat-mill in the islimd shall have I 
stopped, Jamaica may then compete with other 
coimtries. The world will not do without sugar, let it l 
produced by slaves or free men. 

But though a man may venture to (oretell the abolitii 
of slavery in the States, and yet call himself no propbe 
he must be a wiser man than I who can foreteU the I 
It will hardly be to-Diorrow ; nor yet the next day. 
will scarcely come so that we may ace it. Before it doe 
come it may easily be that the last sugar-mill in 
Jamaica will in truth have stopped. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JAMAICA— EMPEROR SOULOUQUE. 

We all reraember the day when Mr. Smith landed atl 
Newhaven and took up his ahode^ quietly at the inn there. I 
Poor Mr. Smith I In the ripene ss of time he has betaken 
kwMelf a stage further oiT ms long journey, travelling now \ 
probably without disguise, eithe r that of a citizen .King or J 
of a c itizen Smitl 

ind now, following his illustrious eitample, the ex- 
Emperor Soulouque has sough t the safety always to be i 
found on English territor ies b v sovereigns out of place. ' 
In January, 1859, his ffi ghnes s landed at Kingston, 
Jamaica, having made his tgwn of Port au Prince and his 
kingdom of Hayti so mewhat too hot to hold him.^. 

All the world probably kn ows :fl iat King Soulouque is a j 
Uack man. One blacke r ne ver endured the meridian ^ 
heat of a tropical su n. ^ — , 

The island which was ch ristened Hispaniola by Colum- ' 
bos, has resumed its ancient name of Hayti. It is, how- 
ever, divided into two kingdoms — two republics one may \ 
now say. That to the east is gener ally called St. Domingo, ^ 
having borrowed the name given b y Colimabus to a town. 
This is by far the larger, but at_ the same time the poorer ; 
division of the island. Tha t to jh e west is now called , 
Hayti, and over this territ o^"5ou louque reigned as em- 
peror. He reigned as emperor, and was so styled, having 




(been elected as President ; in wh icli little chimge in his J 
state he has been imitat ed By a neighbour of ouis with V 
eucceas almost equal to his own. J 

For some dozen years the success of Soulouque was very 
considerable. He has had a dominion which has been 

1 almost despotic ; and has, so rum our says, invested some 
three or four hundred tho usand p ounds in European funds. 
In this latter point his jmit ator has, I fear, hardly 
equalled him. \ 

■ But a higEer ambition fired the bosom of Soulouque, 
and he sighed afbcr the tenitories of his neighbours— not 
generously to bestow them on other kings, hut that he 
might teep them on his own behoof. Soulouque desired to 
be emperor of the whole i sland, .a nd he sounded his tnun- 
pet and prepared his aims. He called together his army, 
I and put on the boots o f Bop i bastes. He put on the boots 
of Boinbastcs and bade his men meet hioi — at the Barley- 
mow or elsewhe re. _J " 

But it seems that his men were slow in coming to the 
rendezvous. Nothing that [Soulouque could say, notMng 
that he could do, no ad monitj ous through his sternest 
government ministers, no r eading of the mutiny act by his 
commanders and generals, would induce them actually to 
make an assault at arms. Then Soulouque was angry, 
and in his anger he ma nreat^ his army. He put his 
men into pits, and kept th^it. there without food; left 
them to be eaten by vermin— to be fed upon while they 
could not feed ; and pla yed^ upon the whole, such a melo- 
drama of autocratic tricks and fa ntasies as might have done 
honour to a white Nero, Thenat hist black human nature 



could endure no more, a iid Sou louque, dreading a pit for 
his own majesty, was fo rced to rufl j 

In one respect he was more fortunate than Mr, Smith, 
In his dire necessity an" English troop-ship was found to 
be at liand. The ' MelBoume ' was steaming home from 
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Jamaica, and the officer in com mand h aving been appealed/ 
to for assistance, consented to ret urn to Kingston with the m 
royal suite. This she did ; and_o n the 22nd of January, / 
Soulouque, with his wife a nd da ughter, his prime minister, ^ 
and certain coal-black maids of honour, was landed at the>^ 
c^qays. J "^"^ __ 

When under the aegis of Br itish protection the ex- 
emperor was of course s tBe. But he had not exactly a . 
chosen a bed of roses for h maself in coming to Jamaica. 1 1 
It might be probable that ab^ uf roses was not easily t<r) 
be found at the momen t At K ingston there were col- i. 
lected many Haytians, w ho had ei^er been banished by// 
Soolouque in the plenitudS^of his power, or had run froriT^ 
him as he was now runnifl gTrom^ his subjecta Therey 
were many whose brothers and fath ers had been de8tix)yed ' 
in Hayti, whose friends had peri shed under the hands of a 
the ^rrant*s executioner, for wtiom pits would have been ' 
prepiured had they not vanisK^Iapcedily. These refugees^ 
had sought safety also in ^ ^maica . and for them a day of / 
triumph had now arrived. Th ey were not the men to' 
allow an opportunity for triumph to pass without enjoy- 

It. % — 

were mostly brown men — men of a mixed race ; / 
men, and indeed women als dT W ith Soulouque and hi? 
government such had founq: no E vour. He had been glad 
to welcome white residen ts in his kingdom, and of course . 
had rejoiced in having black men as his subjects. But of / 
the coloured people he had ende avoured in every way to 
rid himself He had done so to a great extent, and many 
of them were now rea dy to*welcome b jni fit Kii^jig^t^p, r- 

Kingston does not rejoice in pu blic equipages of much 
pretensicm ; nor are there toTe hired many carriages fit 
lor the conveyance of royalt yTeven in its decadence. Two 
small, wretched vehicles were however procured, such as 
ply in the streets there, and carry passengers to the Spanish 




Town nulway at sixpence a head. In one of tliese saI 
Soulouque and his wife, with a British officer on tlie b< 
beside the driver, and with two black policemen han^i 
behind. In another, similarly guarded, were packed i 
j Countesa Olive — that being the name of the ex-cmpeioi'i 
I daughter — and her attendanta. And thus, tiaveltiiig 
' different streets, they made their way to th«r hotel. 
One would certainly have wished, in despite of 
wretched pits, that they ha d bee n allowed to do so will 
out annoyance ; but such was not the case. The baniahc 
Haytians had it not in tiieir philosophy to abstain fra 
triumphing on a fallen e nemy . They surrounded ll 
carriages with a dusky cloud, and received the fugitiw 
with howls oi' se ll'-congrat ufa tion at their abasement. N 
was this nil. When the fbyaT party was duly lodged 
1 tlie Date-Tree tavern, the ex-H ay tians lodged themsetv 
J opposite. There they held a ignity ball in token 
> their joy ; and for three 3ays maintained their position 
f order that poor Soulou que m ight witness their rejoicings 
I ' They have swd a mass ovct him, the wretched being 
said the landlady of my hotel to me, triumphantly, 
* Said a muss over him ?") 

' Yes, the black ni^e r ;— k ing, indeed I said a mass 
him 'cause he's down. Thin k God for tliat 1 And 

(God keep him so. Him king indeed, the black 
All which could not have been comfortable for 
^ulouque/ 

The royal party had endeavoured in the first instoi 
to take up their quarters at this lady's hotel, or lodgii 
house, as they arc usuallj^called. Cut the patriotic sia 
of Mrs. Seacole would TStcn to no such proposition, 
won't keep a house for black men,' she said to ine. ' 
for kings, I would des pise a ivsolf to have a black 
Ab for llmt black benstjfli his block women — Bob 
Now tliis was certainly m^naniuious, for Soulouque wi 
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liave been prepared to p ay well for his accommodation. ^ 
But the oidinaiy contem pt whi c£^ the coloured people have i 
&ar negroefl was heightened in thb case by the presumption \ 
of black royalty — perhaps alsolby loyalty. * Queen Vic- J 
tcnria is my king/ said "Mfa. S^u?ole's sister. ] ^ 

I must confess that 1 en aeavou red to excite her loyalty 
imther than her compassi CTi. A few friends were to dine \ 
with me that day ; and where would have been my turtle J 
soap had Soulouque and ^is suite taken possession of the ^ 

The deposed tyrant, wh en h^ left Hayti, publisheda 
abort manifesto, in which he se t forth that he, Faustin the 
First, having been elected by A e free suffrages orhis fellow / 
eountrymen, had endeavourecUo govern them well, actuated ' 
by a pure love of his cou ntry: t hat he had remained aT] 
his poet as long as his doin g so_ had been pleasing to his 
ooontrymen; but that now, having discovered by sure 
symptoms that his countrym en desi red to see him no longer 
on the throne, he voluntariTy ^d i mmediately abdicated 
his seat. From henceforth he co uld only wish well to 
the prosperity of Hayti. 



Free suffrages of his p eoplel Ah, me 1 Such farces I 

niajti 
ccxioemed. But when the^come nearer to us they are 




strike us but as farces whenHayti and such like lands are 



very sady — 

Touque is a stout, hale man, a pparently of sixty-five i 
or aixty-eight years of age . It_ is difficult to judge of the 
expression of a black man s fac e unless it be very plainly < 
seen ; but it appeared to m e to b e by no means repulsive. 
He has been, I believe, s ome twelve years Emperor of 
Hayti, and as he has esc apea with wealth, he cannot b^ 
said to have been unfortunate. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JAMAICA — ^THE GOyERNMENT. 

QoEEN, Lords, and Commons, witb the full paraphernalia 
of triple readings, adjounmients of the house, and countiDg 
out, prev^ls in Jamaica as it does in Great Britain. 

By thia it will be underaEod that there is a Govenu^, 
representing the Crownj^whose sanction or veto is of 
course given, as regards ii9?pbrtant measures, in accordance 
with iratruciions from thS"Colomal Office. The Govemor 
has an Executive Committee, which tallies wiUi out Cabi- 
net It consists at presc'ntof three members, one of whom 
belongs to the upper Hoilsc^nd two to the lower. The 
Governor may appoint aTourth member if it so please 
him. These gentlemen''are paid for their services, and 
preside over diflerent departments, as do our Secietariea 
of State, &c. And there^s a Most Honourable Privy 
Council, just as we have~at home. Of this latter, the 
members may or may noT^upport the Governor, seeing 
that they ai-e elected for li/eTl 

The House of Lords is represented by the L^islatave 
Council. This quasi-peeragg is of course not hereditary, 
but the members sit for life, and are nominated by the 
Governor. They are seventeen in number. The Legis- 
lative Council can of coiirse put a veto on any bill. 

The House of Ass^mSly stands in the place of &e 
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House of Commons. It consists of forty-seven members, 
two being elected by ni neteen p arishes, and three each by 
three other parishes, those, namely, which contain the 
towns of Kingston, SpanisHTown, and Port Royal. 

In one respect this House of Commons £dls short of 
the privil^es and powers of our House at home. It 
cannot suggest money bill s." ^o honourable member can 
make a proposition that so much a year shall be yaid for 
such a purpose. The government did not wish to be/ 
driven to exercise the infi aious power of putting repeated 
vetos on repeated suggestions &r semi-public expenditure ; 
and therefore this power haTlSeen taken away. But any 
hoDOorable member can bring before the House a motion 
to the effect that the Governor be recommended himself 
to piopoBe, by one of th e Exec utive Committee, such or 
such a money bill ; and th en if the Governor decline, the ^ 
House can refuse to pass 'his sup plies, and can play the j 
* red devil ' with his Exc ellency. So that it seems to ^ 
come pretty nearly to the sam e thing. J 

At home in England, Orgwn Lords and Commons 
really seem to do very well. Some may think that the 
system wants a little shove this way, some the other. 
Reform may, or may not, be more or less needed. But 
on the whole we are governed honestly, liberally, and 
successfully ; with at lei^t a gi eater share of honesty, 
liberality, and success th^ Las fallen to the lot of most 
other people. Each of tKeThree estates enjoys the*^-] 
spect of the people at large, and a seat, either among the 
Lords or the Commons, is an object of high ambition. 
The system may therefofercsaid to be succ^sfuL . 

But it does not follow that b ecause it answers in Eng- 
land it should answer i n Jama i<» ; that institutions which n 
suit the country which js perh aps in the whole world the / 
furthest advanced in civilization, wealth, and public 
honesty, should suit eofually^well an island which is un- 

'"'^ I 2 



fortunately very far from being advanced in those ^ 

I qualities ; whose ci viliza tion, as regards the bulk of tbi 
population, is hardly a bove t hat of savages, whose wedtli 
baa vanished, and of whose public honesty — I will Sft^fl 

C nothing. Of that I t nyseli ' will say nothing, but the J 
maicans speak of it in terms which ar^ not flattering ti 
their own lan d, j 

I do not think that the system does answer ii 
In the first place, it luus^Jje remumbert'd that it is carried' 
on there in a manner ve^ different from that exercised 
in our other West-Indian colonies. In Jamaica any man 
may vote who pays eith er ta x or rent ; but by a late hnr 
he must put in his claim to vo te on a ten shilling stamp. 
There are in round numbers three hundred thousand 
blacks, seventy thousand coloured people, and fifteen 
thousand white; it may THerefbre easily be seen in whi 
hands the power of clcctingjnust rest. Now in Barba " 
no coloured man votes at all. A coloured man or m 
is doubtless qualified to vZ^ if he own a freehold ; \ 
then, cave is taken that sucn shall not own fi'eeholds. 
I Trinidad, tlie legislative ^ower is almost entirely i 
I hands of the Cw>wn. In Guiana, which I took upon i 
1 the best governed of them^l, this is very much the c 
It is not that I would begrudge the block i 
right of voting because he is black, or that I would s 
that he is and must beugjil to vote, or unfit even to al 
in a house of assembly ; . bi it the amalgamation as I 
present existing is bad. The objects sought after by i 

(free and open representajjon of the people are not gain 
unless those men are as a rule relumed who are t 
respected in the commonwealth, so that the body of ¥ 
ihey are the units may be respected also. This obj 
is not achieved in jBniaica7 and consequently the Hoi 
of Assembly is not re^iected. It does not contain | 
I of most weii^'ht anueondition in tlic ialand, a 
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oaDtemptaouslj spoken of even in Jamaica itself, and 

eren by its own members. T 

Some theie are, some few, w ho have gotten themselves / 
to be elected, in order t hat th ings which are already bad 
may ifot, if such can b e avoide d, become worse. They,N 
no doubty are those who heat do their duty by the country ^ 
in which their lot lies, ^ut,^ for the most part, those 
who should represent Jama ica w ill not condescend to take \ 
ptrt in the debates, nor will they solicit the votes of the ^ 




would appear from these observations as though I 
thought that the absolute ascend ency of the white man 
dionld still be maintaine d, m Ja maica. By no meansT^ 
Let him be ascendant who can — ^in Jamaica or elsewhere 
— who honestly can. I d ouETw hether such ascendency, 
the ascendency of Europe ans M id white Creoles, can be 
longer maintained in this lslimd . It is not even now 
maintained ; and for that reason chiefly I hold that this 
system of Lords and Com mons is not compatible with 
the present genius of th e plac e. Let coloured men fill 
the public offices, and enj oy the sweets of official pickings. 
I would by no means wi sh to interfere with any good 
which fortune may l)e mr ing them in this respect. 



But I think there would " be gr eater probability of their 
•dvanoing in their new pioTe^on honestly and usefully, 
if th^ could be made to look more to the Colonial Office 
at home, and less to the nafive legisla ture.. 

At home, no member o f the House of Commons can 
bold a government contracts l^e members of the House 
of Assembly in Jamaica h ^e^n^i such prejudicial em- 
bargo attached to the hono ur of their seats. They can 
bold the government contra cts ; a nd it is astonishing how 
many of them are in their hands. J 

The great point which strS^ a stranger is this, that 
the House of Assembly is not respected in the island. 
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Jamaicans themselves have no cunGdencc in it. If t 
white men could be polled, the majority I (hink wouli 
prefer to be rid of it allogcther, and to be governed, a 
Trinidad 19 governed, by a Governor with a council ; fl 
euurse with due power of reference to the ' 
Office. 

Lot any man fancy wlmt England would be if t 
Hcuse of Commons wer e ludi crous in the eyes of Eogli^ 
men ; if men ridiculed or w ere ashamed of all ' ' 
debates. Such ia the ca^ as regards the Jamaica Hot 

of Commons. i ~ ~ 

n truth, there ia not room for a machinery so compli 

/ cated in this island. The^an3(ul of white men < 
longer have it all their o'wnM'ay ; and as for the n^roe 
—let any warmest ad vocate ol' the ' man and brother 
position say whether Echaa come across three or fou 
of the class who are fit to enact laws for thei 
ance and the guidance of others. 1 

It pains me to write wonls which may seem to be c 

/posed to humanity and a 'wide philanthropy ; but a 
is a spade, and it ia worse than useless to say that it I 
so mething elag ^^J " 

The proof of tlie truth of what I say with reference 
this system of Lords and Commons ia to be found Jn tj 
eating of the pudding. "Tt may not perhaps be fair 
adduce the prosperity o fBar bados, and to compare 
with the adversity of J amaic a, seeing that local ciroui 
stances were advantageous to Barbados at the times 
emancipation and equaHzatiDn of the sugar duties. 
bados was always able to' command a plcntilul supply 1 
labour. But it is quite fair to, compare Jamajcs wil 

j Guiana or Trinidad. In both these colonies the oegl 
as well able to shimhis work as in Jamaica. 

y'-^And in these two colomeajhc negro did shirk his work 

( ioBt as he did in Jamaica ;^^ does etill to a great extent 
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The limits of these colonies are_a s extensive as Jamaica I 
isy and the negro can squat. They are as fertile as Jamaica I 
18, and the negro can p rocure his food almost without 
tzooble. But not the less is it a fact that the exportatiorTN 
<^ sugar from Guiana ana ^r irinidad now exceeds the J 
amount exported in the time o f slavery, while the export- 
mdon from Jamaica is alm ost as nothing. _j 

But in Trinidad and (ju iana t hey have no House of 
Commcnis, with Mr. Speaker ^thre e readings, motions for 
adjournment^ and unlimite d powe rs of speech. In thosel 
colonies the governments— actings with such assistance as 
was necessary — have succe eded^ getting foreign labourT) 
In Jamaica they have as yet £ ut succeeded in talking 
about it. In Guiana a nd T rinidad they make mucFj 
mjLgBLTf and boast loudly o f mak ing more. In Jamaica 
they make but very little, a nd Ji ave not self-confidence 
enough left with them to mak e any boast whats oever. \ 

With all the love that a n Eng lishman should have for? 
a popular parliamentary rSpr^ntation^ I cannot think 
it adapted to a small colony, even were that colony not 
fnmi circumstances so pe^HHi^ly ill fitted for it as is j 
Jamaica. In Canada ancT Australia it is no doubt very 
well ; the spirit of a fresh ihd energetic people struggling i 
on into the world's emidenc^ will produce men fit for 
debating, men who can s&ncLjo n their legs without mak-| 
ing a bouse of legislatu re rid iculous. But what could 
Lords and Commons d olnJ JLalta, or in Jersey ? WEat\ 
would they do in the Scil ly Isja nds? What have they I 
been doing in the Ionian Islands? And, alas ! what have / 
they done in Jama ica? J * -^ 

Her roads are almost impassable, her bridges are broken j 
down, her coffee plantat ions j ave gone back to bush, hex 
sugar estates have been sol^ for the value of the sugar- 
bdlera. Kingston as a lownjg the most deplorable that 
man ever visited, unless i^ be that Spanish Town is worse. 





And yet they have Lords and Commons with all but 
limited powers of malting motiona I It has availed thi 
nothing, and I fear will avail them nothing, 

Tliis I know may be aaid, that be the Lords and 

mons there for good or evil, they are to be moved neil 

by men nor gods. It is I imagine true, that no power 
known to the Britisnempire could deprive Jamaica of 
her constitution. IfH^ liad some kind of a house of 
assembly since the time of Charles II.; nay, I believe^ 
since the days of Cromw ell j whicli by successive docto 
ing has grown to b fc such a parody, as it now is, on oi 
home mode of doin g biisj neas. How all this may no 
be altered and brought back to reason, perhaps no mi 
I can say. Probably it i ^not be altered till sonic furtb 
I smash sliall come ; but it ia not on tliat account the le 
f objectionable. 

The House of Ass embly and the Chamber of d 
Legislative Council are both situated in the same sqna 
with the Governor's mansion in Spanish Town. Tl 
deaolatcness of this place I have attempied to descri] 
eUewhere, and yet, whsn was there. Parliament ^ 
silting ! Wliat must thiT^acc be during the nine mom 
when Parliament docs not ait? They are yellow bui 
ings, erected at conaideraTile expense, and not witlv 
some pretence. But nevertheless, they are ugly — ugly fr 
their colour, ugly from tbe^neal, and ugly from a ccrti 
heaviness which seems natural to them and to the place. 

The house itself in which the forty-seven members 

is comfortable enough, anS^not badly adapted lur 

[ purposes. The Speaker sitojat one end all in full fig, wi 

I a clerk at the table belowij^posite to liim, two-tlii] 

down the room, a low bar, about four feet high, n 

across it. Aa lar as this the public are always admitte 

Cand when any subject of s]?ecml interest ia imder disci 
sion twelve or fifteen p^kins may be seen there asaenibli 
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Then there is a side roo m openi ng from the house, into 
which m^nbeis take their frien ds. Indeed it is, I believe, 
genenlly ppen to any one weari ng a decent coat. Therel 
is the BeUamjr of the estab lishme nt, in which honourable 
members take such refresl Kaen t as the warmth of the\ 
debate may render necessary. Their tastes seem^ to me 1 
lr> be simple, and to addict memselves chiefly to rum and^ 
water. 




I was throwing away my ciffur as I entered the precincts 
of the house, * Oh, yo u can smoke,' said my friend to 
me ; * only, when you st aad^ at the doorway, don't let the^ 
Speaker's eye catch the li ght; but it won't much matter.' 
So I walked on, and stoocTat the side door, smoking my \ 
cigar indeed, but conscious tCat I was dese crating the place./ ^ 

I saw five or six coloured gentlemen m tLe house, and 
two n^roes — ^sitting in the houge as members. As far as 
the two latter men were concerned, I could not but be 
gratified to see them in th e fair enjoyment of the objects 
of a fair ambition. Had they not by efibrts of their own) 
made themselves greatly "superior to others of their race, 
they would not have been there. I say this, fearing thaT] 
it may be thought that I begr udge a black man such a 
poatioiL I b^rudge tfie Black men nothing that they ^ 
can honestly lay hands on7 but I think that we shall benefit 
neither them nor ours^I ves^ by attempting with a false 
philantVimpy to make th^mout to be o^er than they are. 

The subject imder d ebate^ was a railwajr bill The^ 
railway system is not v eiyj xtended in the island ; but 
there is a railway^ and tbe^t alk was of prolonging it. 
Indeed, the bouse I beli ke 1^ on some previous occasion"] 
decided that it should b e prolo nged, and the present fight 
was as to some particular d etail W hat that detail was I did \ 
not learn, for the busines s bein g performed was a continual j 
series of motions for adjournment carried on by a victorious J 
minori^ of three. " 




It was clear that the conquered majority of — eay t 
I — was very angry. J^'or some reason, apperiajning j 
1 bobly to the tactics of the house, these thirty were e 
ingly anxious to ha ve som e special point carried ftnd ] 
out of the way that night, but the three were inexontU 
/Two ol' the three spoke continually, and ended ew 
(Bpeecli with a motion for adjournraegl. 

And then there was a diengrc ement among the t 

Some declared all this to be ' lx)sh,' proposed lo leave Uie'" 

/ house without any a tfiourp mcnt, play wliiat, and let the 

' three victors enjoy th eir la rren triumph. Otliers, made 

of ateruer stuff, would not thus give way. One i 

another they made impetu ous little sijeeches, then two I 

I a time, and at los t three. J They thumjied tlie table, i 
called each other p retty n ames, walked about furiousl^ 
and devoted the thro e vict ors to the infernal gods. 

And then one of the black gentlemen arose, and i 
a calm, deliberat e litt le oration. The worda he spokl 
were about the w isest w hich wore spoken that night, and 
yet they were not very wise. He offered lo the houae a 

I few platitudes on" tlie g eneral benefit of railways, v 
would have applieiT Toany railway under the sun. aayi 
that eggs and Ibwis w ould . be taken to market; and tl 
ho eat down. On his Jjcb alf I must dccUro that t 
were no other words of such wisdom spoken that nigfal 
But this relief lasted only for three minutes. 

Alter a while two members coming to the door dec 
that it was becoming unbearable, and carried me aw 
to play whist. 'My place is close by,* said one, 'and I 

I the row becomes ho Ewe shall hear it. It ts dreadfiit ^ 
stay ihoro with such an object, and with the cert 
of missing one's object _aftgi all.' As I was inulincd 1 
agree with him, I went a way and played whist. 

But soon a storm of voices reucliea our ears round t 
cird-table. ' I'iiey ore "ham at it now,' said one h<n 
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>le member. * That's So-a nd^So, b y the screech.' The\ 
yell might have been h eard a t Kingston, and no doubts 

/^* By heavens they are at it/ said another. * Ha, ha, 

vhE I A nice house o f assembly, isn't it?' A 

* Will they pitch into o ne an other ?' I asked, thinking 
of scenes of which I had read of in another country ; and 



thinking also, I must confes s, that an absolute bodily 
scrimmage on the floor of the house might be worth 



X * They don't often do thatj said my friend. * They ^ 
(^gpist chiefly to their voi ces; bu t there's no knowjijgJl 



The temptation was too much for me, so I threw down / 
my cards and rushed ba ck to the Assembly. When I 
arrived the louder portioiT ofj he noise was being made \ 
by one gentleman who waTwalting roimd and round the J 
diamber, swearing in a loud voice that he would resigi 
the very moment the S peaker was seated in the chairT] 
fi>r at that time the hous e was in committee. The louder \ 
I portion of the noise, I say , ]or two other honourable mem- I 
I bers were speaking, and the le st were discussing the matterj 
• in small partig. ' 

'Shameful, abominable, scandalous, rascally!' shouted / 
the angry gentleman over an^ over again, as he paced 
round and round the cham^gi^ *I'll not sit in such a 
house ; no man should sit in su ch a house. By G — , 1*11 N 
resign as soon as I see the Speaker in that chair. Sir, J 
come and have a dri nk of rum a nd water.!j 

In his angry wanderings hi s steps had brought him to 
the door at which I was s tan^ g, and these last words 
were addressed to me. ' Coms^aDd have a drink of runT^ 
and water,' and he seized me with a hospitable violence 
by the arm. I did not dye tQ deny so angry a legislator, 
and I drank the rum and water. Then I returned to my 
cards. 
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It may be said that nearly the Bome thing does some- 
timea occui in om own House of Commons — always omit- 
tug the thieats of lesignatioQ and the dnnk. WiUi ua at 
home ft smsll miDority may impede the boaiDeas of the 
bouse by adjournments, and members sometimes become 
loud and angry. But in Januuca the storm raged in so 
■mall a teapot I The railway extension was to be but for 
a mile or two, and I feat would hardly benefit more than 
the ^gs and fowls for which the datk gentleman pleaded. 

In heading this chapter I have spoken of the govern- 
ment, and it may be objected to me that in writing it I 
have written only of the le^lature, and not at all of the 
mode of governing. But in truth the mode of govenmient 
depends entirely on the mode of l^slature. 

As regards the Governor himself and his ministers, I 
do not doubt that they do thrar best ; but I think that 
their best might be much better if their hands were not so 
closely tied by this teapot system of Queen, Lords, end 
Commons. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CUBA. 

Cuba is the largest and the most westerly of the West^ 
Indian islands. It is in the shape of a half-moon, and withf 
one of its horns nearly lies across the mouth of the Gulf 
of Mexico. It belongs to ^^panish crown, of which ih 
18 by far the most splendi d appe ndage. So much for facta/ 
—geographical and histqncaLJ 

The journey from Kingst on tQ_ Cien Fuegos, of wmcq 
I have said somewhat in my^ first chapter, was not com- 
pleted under better auspices than those which witnessed 
its commencement. That perfidious bark, built in the 
eclipse, was bad to the last, and my voyage took nine days 
instead of three. My humble stock of provisions had long 
been all gone, and my patience was nearly at as low an 
ebb. Then, as a finale, the Cuban pilot who took us in 
hand as we entered the port^ ran us on shore just imder 
the Spanish fort, and the^left us. From this position it 
was impossible to escape, though the shore lay close to us, 
inasmuch as it is an offence of the gravest nature to land 
in those ports without the ceremony of a visit from the 
medical officer ; and no medi^ officer would come to us 
there. And then two of our small crew had been taken 
sick, and we had before us in our mind's eye all the plea- 
sures of quarantine. 





A man, and especially an author, is thankful for ( 
lamtties if they be of a tragic dye. It would be as giiod a 
a small fortuue to be lefi for three days witliout food a 
watOT, or lo run for one's life before a black s 
known seas in a small boat. But wc had no such li 
this. There was plenty of food, though it was not v 
palatable ; and the peril of our position cannot be im 
on, as we might have thrown a baby on shore jiroiu I 
vessel, let alone a biscuit. We did what we could to get 
up a cabiftrophe among the shai'ks, by bathing off the 
ship's aides. But even this was in vain. One small shark 
we did see. But in lieu oFTi eating us, we ate it. 
spite of the popular prejudice, I have to declare that i 
was delicious. 

But at lust I did find myself In the hotel at Cien Fai 
And here I must suy a word in praise of the civility a 
the Spanish author it ieff^ihat town — and, indeed, of tl 
gentlemen generally wherever I chanced to meet the^ 
They welcome you wltlTeasy courtesy ; ofl'er you coffee d 
beer ; assure you at parting that their whole house is r 
your disposal ; and then load you — at least they ao lot 
me — with cigars. 

' My friend," said the captain of the port, holding ■■ 
hia hand a huge parc el ot! these articles, each about a 
inches long — ' I wish I ooulJ do you a aerviue. It w 
make me happy for ever if I could truly servo you.' 

' Sefior, the aervicejou have done me is ineaUin 
in allowing me to m^^the acquaintance of Don 

■ But at least accept these few cigars ;' and then 1 
pressed the bundle into my hand, aod pressed hia ( 
hand over mine. 'Smijltc one daily alter dinner; j 
when you procure any tliat are better, do a &stidit»is o 
smoker the great kin3iiras to inform him where iJiey ■ 
to be found.* '^ 

This treasure to which his fancy alluded, but ia I 
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existence of which he will never believe, I have not yet 
discovered. 

Cien Fuegos u a small new town on the southern coast 
of Cuba, created by the sugar trade, and devoted, of course, 
to commerce. It is clean, prosperous, and quickly in- 
creasing. Its streets are lighted with gas, while those in 
the Havana still depend upon oil-lamps. It has its 
opeiEy its governor's house, its alam^da, its military and 
puUic hospital, its market-place, and railway station ; and 
unless the engineers deceive themselves, it will in time 
have its well. It has also that institution which in the 
eyes of travellers ranks so much above all others, a good 
and dean inn. 

My first object after landing was to see a slave sugar 
estate. I had been told in Jamaica that to effect this 
required some little management ; that the owners of the 
slaves were not usually willing to allow strangers to see 
them at work ; and that 1£e manufacture of sugar in 
Cuba was as a rule kept'sacred fix)m profane eyes. But 
I ibund no such difficul^. I made my request to an 
English merchant at Cie^. Fuegos, and he gave me a 
letter of introduction to th^ proprietor of an estate some 
fifteen miles from the townj and by their joint courtesy 
I saw all that I wished^^^T 

On this property, wKich consisted altogether of eighteen 
hundred acres — the greater portion of which was not yet 
under cultivation — there were six hundred acres of cane 
pieces. The average year s pro duce was eighteen hundreJ"} 
hogsheads, or three hogsheads to the acre. The hogshead 
WES intended to representa ton of sugar when it reached 
the market, but judging^^>m all that I could learn, it 
usually fell short of it py^ore than a himdredweight. 
The value of such a hogshead at Cien Fuegos was about 
twenty-five pounds. TEere were one hundred and fifty 
negro men on the estate, the average cash value of each 
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man being three hundred and fifty pounds ; most of thi 
men haA their wives. lo sitting this it muBt not be 9up< 
poeed that either I or my informimt insist much on the 
validity of their marriage ceremony ; any such ceremony 
waa probably of rare occurrence. During the crop time, 
at which period my visit was made, and which lasts gene- 
rally from November till May, the negroes steep during 
sis houia out of the twenty-four, have two for their me^g, 
and work for sixteen I No difference ia made on Sui " ~ 
Their food is very plentiful, and of a good and atrong d 
Bcription. They are sleek and fat and large, like well-p 
served brewers' horses ; and with reference to them, ■ 
also with reference to the brewers' horses, it has probaUj 
been ascertained what amount of work may be exacted so 
as to give the greatest profit. During the remainder of 
the year the labour of the negroes averages twelve houn 
a day, and one day of rest in the week is usually allowed 
to them. 

I was of course anxiou3_to_iee what was the nature q| 
the coercive measures used w ith t hem. But in this r 
my curiosity was not indulged. I can only say that I 
none, and saw the mark ajd signs of none. No doubt l] 
whip is in use, but I did not see it. The gentleman whoi 
estate I visited had no notice of our coming, and there wq 
no appearance of anythingjjeing hidden from ua. 
not, however, bring myself to inquire of liim as to I 
punishment. 

Tlie slaves throughout jlip island are always as i 
baptized. Those who are_employed in the town oaA I 
household servants appear to be educated in compUi 
with, at any rate the oijtward doctrines of, the F 
Catholic church. But with the great mass of the ne^ 
— ^thosc who work on the sugar-canes — all attentjon i 
religion ends with their baptism. They have the adv< 
tage, whatever it may be, of that ceremony in infiincy ; M 
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from that time forth they are treated as the beasts of the 
ttalL 

From all that I could hear, as well as from what I 
oould see, I have reason to think that, regarding them 
as beasts^ they are well treated. Their hours of labour 
are certainly very long— ^ long as to appear al most 
impoasible to a European'^orkman. But under the^ 
system, such as it is, the men do not apparently lose their 
health, though, no doubt, they become prematurely old, 
and as a role die early. The property is too valiiable to 
be n^lected or ill used. "Th^ object of course is to make 
that property pay ; and therefore a present healthy con- y 
dition is cared for, but l6n g"life^ is not regarded. It is 
exactly the same with hor ses m this country , j 

When all has been said that can be said in favour ofJ 
the slave-owner in Cuba, it comes to this — that he treats 
his slaves as beasts of burden, and so treating them, does 
it skilfully and with prudence. The point which most 
shocks an Englishman is the absence of all religion, the 
ignoring of the black man's soul. But this, perhaps, mayl 
be taken as an excuse, that the white men here ignore 
their own souls also. The Roman Catholic worship seems 
to be at a lower ebb in CSa than almost any coimtry in 
which I have seen it. 

It is singular that no priest should even make any 
eflTort on the subject with regard to the negroes ; but I 
am assured that such is the fac t. They do not wish to 
do so ; nor will they allow of any one asking them to7 
make the experiment. One^ould think that had there 
been any truth or any couragein_ them, they would have) 
declared the inutility of ^baptism, and have proclaimed 
that negroes have no souls^ But there is no truth in 
thera ; neither is there any CQiyagc— ^ 

The works at the Cuban sugar estate were very different 
I'rom those I had seen at Jamaica. They were on a much 
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larger scale, in much better order, overlooked by a li 

■proportion of white men, wuh a greater amount of ef 

labour. The evidences of capital were very plain 

Cuba ; whereas, the want of it was frequently i 

plain in our own island. 

Not that the planters in Cuba are as a rule themselves 
very rich men. The estates are deeply mortgaged to 
the different mcrchanLs ftl_the different ports, as are thoao^ 
in Jamaica to the merchants oi' Kingston. These i 
chants in Cuba are generally Americans, Englishmen 
Germans, Spaniards from the American BcpubUcs — ai 
thing but Cubans ; and the slave-owners arc but the g 
bctweens who secure the p^ts of the slave-trade for i 

mcrchantej 

"TVfy friend at the estate invited us to a late breakfast 
after having sliown inc wliat I came to see. * Yon have 
taken me so unawares,' said he, ' that we cannot offer yoa 
much except a welcome. Wellj it was not much — ftr~ 
Cuba perhaps. A deUciou3"soup, made partly of «-^8,| 

) bottle of excellent claretj a pat^ dc foic gras, some gaar 
deliciously dressed, ancThalf a dozen kinds of veget^lo 
that was all. I had seefTnothing among the slaves v ' ' 
in any way interfered wHE my appetite, or with the e 
of coffee and cigar which came aiVer the little noth' 

above mentione d. J 

We then went down to the rwlway station. It i 
a peeidiar station I waTTold, and the tickets could i 
be paid for till we reacFeii Cicn Fuegos. But, lo! < 
arriving at Cieo Fuegos there was nothing more to p 

1 ' It has all been done,' saifsome one to mc. 

I If one was but convinced that those aleck, fal, smiling 
bipeds were but two legged beasts of burden, and nothing 

- more, all would have been well at tlie estate which ve^ 
via ted. 
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the President of the United States, which at the time of 
my visit was some two months old there. The purporr7 
of what Mr. Buchanan saicT r^^i ding iOuba may per haps 
be expressed as follo ws :^- * Circumstances and destiny / 
•beolutelj require that iti e Un ited States should be the 
masters of that island. That we should take it by fili- i 
buslering or violence is not in accordance with our ' 
national genius. It will s uit o ut character and honesty 
muck better that we 8ho ul3_j )btain it by purchase. Let 
OS therefore offer a fair price for it. If a fair price b^ 
refused, that of course win Be a casus belli. Spain will 
then have injured us, and we may declare war. Under 1 
these circumstances we shd uldTj robably obtain the place J 
without purchase ; but le t us n ope better things.* This*\ 
is what the President has sakl, either in plain words or by y 
inference equally plain. 

It may easily be conceived with what feeling such an / 
announcement has been r eceive d by Spain, and those who 
hold Spanish authority i n Cub a. There is an outspoken 
insolence in the threat, which, by a first-class pjweiT*/ 
would itself have been co nsider ed a cause for war. But 
Spain is not a first-class pow er, and like the other wS^El 
ones of the earth, must either perish or live by adhering to 
and obeying those who ^iD, protect her. Though to(7 
ignoble to be strong, she has been too proud to be 
obedient. And as a matter of course she will go to the 
wall ' 

A scrupulous man wh o^feela that he would fain regulate 
his course in politics by t he saine line as that used for his 
ordinary life, cannot but feel a ngry at the loud tone of 
America's audacious tlire at. Bu t even such a one knows j 
that that threat will sooner or later be carried out, and 
that humanity will bene fit l>y_ its accomplishment. Per- \ 
haps it may be said that scrup ulous men should have but ^ 
Uttle dealing in state policy. 
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The plea under which Mr. Buchanan proposes to quoi 
with Spain, if she will not sell thai which America wishoal 
to buy, is the pleajiiujer which Ahab quarrelled wiuH^ 
NabotlL A rnan is, individually, disgoated tJiat a Prer'' 
dent of the Unilej States should have made such t 
utterance. Bui looking at tlie questiua in a broader poinl 
ol' view, in one w hich regards tiiture ages ruther than thd 
, present time, one can hardly refrain from rejoicing at any 
event which will tcn3 to bi-ing about that which in itself il 
so deeirable.^^^^ """ 

We rcpToBate the name of filibuster, and have a holjl 
horror oi' the trade. And it is perhaps fortunate ihtCt 
witb US tlie age of in3ividual filibustering is well-ni^ 
gone by. But it maybp fair for ua to consider whethq( 
we have not in our yo unge r days done as much in t 
line as have tlie Am erican s— whether Clive, for inat&D 
was not a filibuster — fir Warren Hastings. Have w^s 
annexed, and maintained, and encroached ; protected, i 
assumed, and taken possession in the East — doing it all a 
course for the good of humanity f And why should ^ 
begrudge the same career in America? J 

That we do begrud ge it j a certain. That she purclu 
California and took Texas went at first against ihe § 
with U8 ; and Englishmen, as a rule, would wisl 
maintain Cuba in the j ossesaion of Spain. But i 
Englishman who thinks about it will doubt tliat ( 
ibniia and Texas have t liriven since they were annexed 

they never coul d have tfu-iven while forming part i 
the Mexican empire^^^jTcan doubt that Cuba,if deliv» 
up to the Stales, woiild "gain mfmitely by such a o 
of mai ters ? I 

istering, called by tjjat or some other i 
the destiny of a gre at po rtion of that race to which l 
Englishmen and AmerJoaos belong. It would be ■ 
profession probably lor a scrupulous man, With 1 
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iinscnipuloufi man, what st umbli ng-blocks there may be/ 
between his deeds and h is co nscience is for his considera- 
tion and for God's judgment But it will hardly suit 
OS as a nation to be l oud a gainst it By what other 
process have poor and w ^k ra ces been compelled to give / 
way to those who have power and energy? And who- 
have displaced so many oi the poor and weak, and spread I 
abroad so vast an energy, luch an extent of power as we 
ofEngland?^ ^ 

may perhaps be this ; — that a filibuster needs^ 
expect no good word from his fellow-mortals till he has J 
proved his claim to it b y^success, / 

From such information as I could obtain, I am of 
o|miion.that the Cubans themselves would be* glad enough 
lo see the transfer well effected. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise ? At present they have no national privilege 
except that of und^lgoing taxation. Every office is held 
by a Spaniard. Every soldier in the island — and they 
say that there aite tw enty -five thousand — must be a 
Spaniard. The ships orwax.are commanded and manned / 
by Spaniards. All thatis shown before their eyes of 
brilliancy and power a n^ nig h place is purely Spanish. 
No Cuban has any voicein his own country. He can 
never have the consolation of thinking that his tyrant is 
his countryman, or refle g th at imder altered circum- 
stances it might possib ly h ave been his fortun e to 
tyrannize. What love can he have finr Spain? He 
cannot even have the poor_ pride of being slave to a 
great lord. He is the ^cqueY of a reduced gentleman, \ 
and lives on the vails oT those who despise his master. ) 
Of course the transfer wou ld l)eg rateful to him. 

But no Cuban will himself do anything to bring it I 
about. Ijo wish is one t hm^ to act is another. A man 
standing behind his cou nter m ay feel that his hand is 
resected on every side, and kis taxes alone unrestricted ; 





but he must huve other tlian HiEpano-Creole blood 
Ilia veins U' he do more than stand and feel. ladecd^S 
. wialiing is too strong a ijonLto be fairly applicable M 
I his state of mind. He wou ld be glad tliat Cuba should 
be American ; but he would prcier that lie himself should 

Llic in B dormant state while the dangerous transler id 
goingonj 
1 bave ventiired to say that h umanity would certainljl 
be benefited by such a t ransfer . We, when we think o' 
Cuba, think of it alm ost en tirely as a slave countiy-^ 
And, indeed, in this light, and in this light only, i 
peculiar, being the soli tary j and into which slaves 
now systematically im^ rted oiit of Africa. Into tha^ 
great question of guar ding _ the slave coast it would 1 
futile here to enter ; but tl iis I believe is acknowledge 
that if the Cuban market be closed against the trade, ti 
trade must perish of exhaustion At prcf<ent slaves a 
brought into Cuba in spit e of us -. and, as we all knovM 
I can be brought in under the American stars and stripi 
' But no one acouaes the. Am^ icau Government of syste 
maticelly favouring an importation of Africans into theJa^ 
own States. When CuBabecomes one of them the tndtt' 
will cease. The obstacl e to th at ti-ade which Is created 
by our vessels of war on the coast of Africa may, or may 
not, be worth the cost! TSut no man who looks into tl 
subject will presume to say th at we can be as eEBcaokn 
there as the Americana would be if they were the ow 
of the present slave-market. _^ . 

I do not know whether it be s ufficiently understood q| 
England, that though sravery is an institution of tb)| 
United States, the sla ve-tra de, as commonly undei 
under that denominatio n, is as illegal there as in Engk 
That slavery itself wo uld be. continued in Cuba under i 
Amencans — continued Tor a. while — is of course certaid 
So is it in IjouJsiana antl the Carolinas. But tlie horr 
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of the middle paBsage, the kidnapping of negroes, the ^ 
African wars which are waged for t^e sake of prisoners^ 
would of necessity come to an end. 

But this 8la?e-trade is a s opp osed to the laws of Spain 
and its cdonies as it is to those of the United States or of 
Grieat Britain. This is tru e ; a nd were the law carried^ 
out in Cuba as well as i t is in the United States, an 
Englishman would feel disinclin^ to look on with calffi=| 
nesB at the violent dismem berme nt of the Spamsh empire. 
But in Cuba the law i s brok en systematically. The 
Captain-Oeneial in Cuba wi ll allow no African to be im^^ 
ported into the island— ex cept fo r a consideration. It is ' 
said that the present Ca pteSh-lj eneral receives only a gold 
doubloon, or about three po unds tw elve shillings, on eve^ ] 
head of wool so broi^ht I n; and he has therefore the t 
rqmtatioQ of being a very moderate man. O'Donnel / 
required twice as large a ^ bnfe . Yaldez would take 7 
nothing, and he is spokd^i oi' as the foolish Governor^. 
Even he, though he would take no bribe, was not allow^T 
to throw obstacles in the wa^ of the slave-trade. That 
soch a bribe is usually demanded, and as a matter of 
oouise paid, is as well knc^^nr-fty* much better known, 
than any other of the islan dpor t duties. The fact is so 
notorious to all men, that it is almost as absurd to insist 
on it as it would be to urge that the income of the Queen 
of ikigland is paid £rom the taxes. It is known to every 
one, and among others is known to the government of 
Spain. Under these circumi^l^ces, who can feel sympathy 
with her, or wish that sHeJsfaould retain her colony? 
Does she not daily sho w that she is unfit to hold it? 

There must be some st age in misgovemincoit wnich 
will justiiy the interference of l)y-standing nations, in the 
name of humanity. ThaFrule in life which forbids a 
man to come between a^hi^jpand and his wife is a good 
rule. But nevertheless, who can stand by quiescent and 



see a bnite half murder the poor woman whom he 
protect ? 

And in other ways, and through causes also, humanity m 
would be benefited by jush a transfer. Wc in England 
are not very fond of a^republic We would hardly ex- 
change our throne for a OTegjdent's jcliMr, or even dispense 
at present with our House of Peers or our Bench of J 
Bishops. But we can sec^at men thrive under the stais J 
and stripes; whereas they p ine beneath the red and yellow^ 
flag of Spain. This, jt may be said, is attributable to tliel 
race of the men rather than to the government. But tlie] 

Itace will be improved by the infusion of new blood, 
the world say what cliance there is of such improvem 
in the Spanish govemmentT' 

The trade of the eotm&jjp falling into the hands c 

foreignere— into those pr incip ally of Americans from the^ 

Statra. The Havana wil l aion become as much American 

/"as New Orleans. It requires hut little of the spirit o£ 

/ prophecy to foretell that tBe^panish rule will not be long^ 

\. obeyed by such people; ZJ" 

On the whole I cannot sce^w Englishmen can refra: 
from sympathizing with t he de sire of the United Slates n 
become possessed of this fertile island. As far as 
selves are concerned, it would be infinitely for our 
Wc can trade with the United States when we can hardlyj 
do so with Spain. Moreover, if Jamaica and tlie smaUes 
British islands can eve r agai n hold up their heads again 
Cuba as sugar-prod ucmg colonies, it will be when thi 
slave-trade has been aBoIisEed. Till such time it i 
never b e. J " ' 

And then where are our professions for the amelior 
tion, and especially for the C hristianity of the huin 
race? I have said what is the religious education of t. 
daves in Cuba. 1 ma^jiJap say thai in this island i 
place of Protestant worabi£_Bxist8, or la possible. TIm 
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CSatholic religion is aloii^ allowed, and that is at / 
its verjr lowest point. ^ The old women of both sexes go 
to mflBy' a Spaniaid told 'meT ^ and the girls when their 
dotlies are new.' •^ 

But abore all things it b ehove s ns to rid ourselves of/ 
tbe jeakmsj which I fear we too often feel towards Ame- 
licaui pretension. * Jonat SS^ getting bumptious,' we a 

mre apt to say; *he oughF to ha ve ' this and that I 

other punishment, accordin g to j tie taste of the offended 
Engliahman. ^ 

Jonathan is becoming bumptious, no doubt. Young 
men of genius, when th ey suc ceed in life at comparatively 
eaily years, are generall y^ffli cted more or less with this 
disease. But one is not inclined to throw aside as uselei^JI 7 
tlie intellect, energy, and" "gg!fiu s of youth because it is 
net aooompanied by modes ty, grac e, and self-denial. T>ol 
we not, in regard to all our triena JB, take the good that we 
find in them, aware that in the very best there willTe^^ 
some deficiency to forgive t i'^ young barrister who is 
80 bright, 80 energetic, s olisem J, is perhaps sd-discmt t 
mote than a little. One cannot deny it. But age will/ 
cure that. Have we a right^^J^^J^xpect that he should be' 

peffectPj 

-TSJlre the Americans the^first bumptious people^ri 
leooid ? Has no other nanon assumed itself to be in ad- 
vance of the world; to te the_ apostle of progress, the 
firantain of liberty, the r ockHspr ing of manly work ? K 
the Americans were not bumpti ous, how unlike would 
tbey be to the parent that hnrg tfipm ! J 

The world is wide enou gh for u s and for our o£%pring, 
and we may be well co ntent jt hat we have it nearly fdl 
between u& Let them frnfiTtbeir destiny in the Wc gt, 
whik we do 80 in the t ^t. J [t may be that there also i 
we may establish another child jw ho in due time shall also 
run alone, shall also boast somewhat loudly of its own 




doings. It 19 a p roud rofleclion that wc alone, of ■ 
people, have such children ; a proud leflection, and 
joyous one ; though lli e_weaiu nt? of the baby will alwaj 
be in some reapec te ptunfu l to the mother. 

Nowhere have I met a kinder hospitality than I did i 
Cien Fuegos, whether fromgpaniards. Frenchmen, Ami 
ricans, or Englishmen ; lorat Cien Fnegos there are mc 
of all these countries. Bui 1 must specify my friend M 

M Why should eucna man be shut up tor life i 

such an outlandish place ? JTuHof* wit, singing an excellei 
song, telling a stoiy better, I think, than any other mi 
to whom I have ever Dstcned . speaking four or fi' 
languages fluently, pleasan t in jn anner. hospitable in heai 

' a thorough good fellow at ^ Ipoj nts, why should he bui 
himself at Cien Fuegos? ''Auri sacra fames.' It is tl 
presumable reason for all^auch burials. English re«de 
shouldst thou find thyse lf at Cien Fuegos in thy 

I it wilt not take thee long to discover my friend M- 
He is there known l b ever y one. It will only coi 
thee to see tliat thou art w ortliy of his acquaintance. 

From Cien Fuegos I went to the Havana, the 
polis, as all the world knows, of Cuba. Our route lay i. 
steamer to Batavano, and th ence by railway. The con 
munication round Cuba — tnat is from port to port — is n 
ill arranged or ill condu ct^;_ ^ The boats ale America 
built, and engineere d I)y jE ngliahmen or American 

I Breakfast and dinner aregivcn on board, and the cost 
included in the sum paia for the fare. The proviaioi 
are plentiful, and not bad, if oil can be avoided. A 
everything is done to foster Spain, Spanish wine 
always used, and Span isli war e, and, above all thing 
Spanish oil. Sow Spnmjffpp not send her best oil I 

; her colonies, I heard great c omplaint made of the &n 

I charged on board tliese boats. The fares when compare 
with tlio^e charged in J^erica doubtless ore high ; but 
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do not know that any o ne has a right to expect that he 
shall travel as cheaply in Cuba as in the Stat^.l 

I had heard much of theex^vagant charges made for 
all kinds of accommodation in Cuba; at hotels, in the 
flhopfl, fi)r travelling, for ^tiance work, and the general 
wants of a stranger. I foimd these statements to be much « 
exaggerated. Railway travelling by the first class is' 



about 3)<I. a mile, which is apout 1(2. a mile more than in 
KF*g^'^"^ At hotels the charge is two and a half or three 
dcdlars a day. The former sum is the more general 
This includes a cup of c^ee in the morning, a very 
seTKNis meal at nine o'clock, together with fairly good 
CSatalan wine, dinner at four^ with another cup of coffee, 
and more wine ad libitum; bed, and attendance. Indeed, 
a man may go out of his hotel, without inconvenience, 
paying no^ng beyond the Tegular daily charge. Extras 
are dear. I, for instance, ^^ng in my ignorance asked 
for a bottle of champagne, paid for it seventeen shillings. 
A friend dining with one also^ or breakfasting, is an ex- 
pensive affair. The two together cost considerably more 
than one's own total daily pay^ment Thus, as one pays 
at an hotel whether one's dinxier be eaten or no, it becomes 
alniost an insane expense for friends at different hotels to 
invite each other. 

But let it not be supposed that I speak in praise of the 
hotels at the Havana. Far. be it from me to do so. I 
only say that they are no t dea r. I found it impossible to 
command the luxury of a^^b^ioom to myself. It was noT 
the custom of the countr^^hey told me. I£ I chose to 
pay five dollars a day, just^^^fiuble the usual price, I could 
be indulged as soon — as circugistances would admit of it£ 
which was intended to si gr^ify that they would be happy 
ti> charge me for the seco nd be d as soon as the time should 
come that they had no oneelse on whom to levy the rate. 
And the dirt of that bedroomjj 
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1 had been unable to getinto either of the hotels at t^ 
Havana to which I hadjjficn rccommcDded, cvi-ry corn 
in each having been a pprop riated. In my griel' at t 

I dirt of my abode, and at . the too near vicinity of mf 
Spanish neighbour —the f ell ow -opcu pout of my chamber'! 
was from Spain — I complajgsd somewhat bitterly to a 

•'American acquaintance, who had, as I thought, been n 
C , la cky in his inn. 

y^ ' One companion I' s^id^he ; ' why, I have three ; 
/ walks about all night in a bedgown, a second snores, t 
\^the other is dyingj' ._J 

A friend of mine, an English officer, was at anoth 
house. He also was on'e^ four ; and it so occurred tJ 
he lost thirty pounds out of his sac de nuit. On the wh( 

I may consider myself to hav e boon lucky. 

Labour generally is dear, a workman getting a dollar 
or four shillings and twoggflfe, where in England a man 
might earn perhaps half _acjown. A porter therefore- for 
whom sixpence might s uffice in England will require a 
flhilling, A volanlc— I sTiaU have a word to say abont 
volantea by-und-by— for any, distance within the walla 
costs eightpence. Outside the walls the price seems to b 
unconscionably higher, Omn ibusea which run over tw! 
miles charge some iraction over sixpence for each, journe] 

. I find that a pair of boots cost me twenty-five shillinj 

I In London they would ccst_^bout the same. These \ 
cured in Cuba, however, were worth nothing, 
certainly makes a diSerence. Meat is eightpence : 
English pound. Bread is somewhat dearer than i 
England, but not much.__^;r^ 

House-rent may be taken as being nearly four times ■ 
high aa it is in any deconi.but not fashionable part i 
Liindon, and the wages of house-servants are twice as hig' 

' as ihey arc with us. T he h igh prices in the Havana a 
such thercibrc as to affect the resident rather than 1 
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ftanger. One article, however, is very costly ; but as it 



ooneenis a luxury not miich in general use among the in- 1 
bilntaDtSy this is not sur prisin g. If a man will have his ' 
Knen washed, he will be made to v^y ^"^ ^^ ^ 

There is nothing attra ctive i n the town of Havana p 
■othing whatever to my m ind^i f we except the harbour. 
The streets are narrow, d irty, a nd foul. In this respecO 
there is certainly much differe nce between those within 
and without the wall. T fig ^atter are wider, more airy, 
and less vile. But even i n them there is nothing to ju^~^ 
tify the praises with w hich_ the Havana is generally 
mentioned in the West Indies. It excels in populatioiiT^ 
nxe, and no doubt in weal th, an y other city there ; but 
this does not imply a gre al euT ogium. The three print- 7 
cipal public buildings are the O pera House, the Cathedral, 
and the palace of the Ca ptam-G eneral. The former has 
been nearly knocked down by an explosion of gas, and is 
now closed. I believe it to be an admirable model for aj 
second-rate house. The cathedral is as devoid of beauty, 
both externally and intern ailyya s such an edifice can be 
made. To describe such a building would be an absurd / 
waste of time and patienc er J(\S all know what is a large 
Boman Catholic church, bu ilt in the worst taste, and by a | 
combination of the lowes t attr ibutes of Gothic and Latin 

(architecture. The palace, having been built for a residenceT) 
does not appear so uttcr lyTiIe , though it is the child of 
some similar father. It occupies one side of a public I 
square or pUUa, and from its pisition has a moderately- 1 
imposing effect. Of pictur es m j he Havana there are none ' 
of which mention should be made, j 

But the glory of the Ha vana j sthc Pasco — the glory so 
called. This is the publi c drivg and fashicnable lounge of 
the town — the Hyde Pa rky the, Bois de Boulogne, tlie 
Cascinc, the Corso, the Alameda. It is for their hour on 
the Paseo that the ladies dress themselves, and the gentle- 



\ men prepare iheii jewelry. It consists of & road niiinlng| 
outside a portion of the wal l, ol' the extent pcrliaps of hftU'a f 
mile, and omamenled with seatsttnd avenues of trees, as k 
the Boule\'ards at Paris. If it ia. to be compared with any I 
other resort of the kind in the W est Indies, it certainly ■ 
must be owned tliere is no thing like it ; hut a European ' 
on first seeing it cannot understand why it is so eulogized. 
1 Indeed, it is probable i.hat' jf he first goes thither atone, aa 
I was the case with me, he will pass over it, seeking for . 
' some other Pa seo J 

But then the glory of t he P aseo consists in its volant«& J 
, . As one boasts that one h as aw um in a gondola, so will onS'l 
I ' boast of having sat in a volante. It is the pride of Cube 
girls to appear on the Taaeo in these carriages on th>| 
afternoons of holidays a ntl Su ndays ; end there is < 
Imnly enough ol' the picti m^squ e about the vehicle to mail 

!it worthy of some description, _ It is the most singular Ol 
carriages, and its constr uctio n is such as to give a flat o 
tradiction to all an EnglisKnian's preconceived notions i 
specting the power of horeea_^ 

The volante is made toTi^^ two sitters, though there j 

somelinips a low middle seat which affords accommodatim 
to a third lady. We will commence the description from 
behind. There arc tw o very huge wheels, rough, strong, 
high, thick, and oi' considerable weight. The axles gene- 
rully are not capped, but t he nave shines with cowse 
polished meial. Supported on the axle-tree, and swinging 
-forward from it on sp rinua, i s the body of a cabriolet^ » 
t as ordinary cabriolets used to be, with tlie seat, howevi 
somewhat lower, aud wJtL much more room for the 1 
The back of this is a pepf an d generally a curtain 1 
down over the open sp ace. _A metal bar, which is polls] 
so as to lrii,k like gU ver. ru.n a across tlie foot-lx»trd i 
supports the feet. Th e bod y, it must be undeisto 
swings forward Irom tliese high wheels, so that the » 
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of the weight, instead of bei ng sup ported, hangs from itT^ 
Then theie axe a pair of shai'te , wnich, counting from the 
of the carriage to t he ftont where they touch the \ 
at the saddle, are about fourteen feet in length. ^ 
Thej do not go beyond t he sad dle, or the tug depending | 
fiom the saddle in which they nang. From this immense 
length it comes to pass that th ere is a wide interval, \ 
eacoeeding six feet, betwee n {^ carriage and the horse's / 
tail; and it follows al8o,1rom the construction of the 
machine, that a large poftion of the weight must rest on 
the horse's back. 

In addition to this, the u nfortu nate horse has ordinarily 
to bear the weight of a ri der. J or with a volante your 
aervant rides^ and does notHrive you. With the fashion- / 
able world on the Paseo a second horse is used — what we i 
should call an outrider — aria the servant sits on this. But ' 
as regards those which ply in the town, there is but one 
hone. How animals can work beneath such a ypke was 
to me unintelligible. 

The great point in the volante of fashion is the servant's 
dress. He is always a negro^and generally a large negro. 
He wears a hugg^iaup—Qotof boots, for they have no feet 
to them — of r^dligasUns^^gy call them, made of thick 
stiff leather, but so as to lujhe leg exactly. The top of 
them comes some nine inches above the knee, so that when 
one of these men is seen seat^^^ his ease, the point of his 
boot nearly touches his chinT They are fastened down the 
aides with metal fastenings, and at the bottom there is a 
huge spur. The usual dreS'ofthese men, over and above 
their boots, consists of white breeches, red jackets orna- 
mented with gold lace, and broad-brimmed straw hats. 
Nothing can be more awkw^, and nothing more bar- 
baric than the whole aff imr i^ but nevertheless there is 
about it a barbaric splendo ur^ g) iich has its effect The 
great length of the equipage, and the distance of the 





JOBK 3mC 3DE 'WHS. S1HK OHS^ ^''*"' m 

"^^ M^ age leaHlT wi^ wh f <v die Paseo, two 
K 'ions Mni&. "^^scjg^ ^"■■^ cvid^llf hag been to 

■'»'—■'• siiEr "I ■■ > s 2MC a^ HBT giDop vdl together, 
SBL na & ^w 3saU: js^^nn edLon: It mnst be oon.- 
&9HIC :aac it Ttnt sssmessbb' ae mbciiIIt saocessfal, 
Txr ^eor ai nsb-itnt^^n m tfcor aniages, and 
aaamc nsr yt«"^TT j^ «es ;W <f dons vith their hair 
r^me^ ag r ^y ^ ^auA descent, tbe 
ji^-T e;«U I tnce mocb raini- 
cpunnthis. Tbe ladies 
I leift not like the 
1 'jnt woold presume them 
Tlte wslkof the Aiid&- 
: aL> 3T ecJia, while the Cuban 
ATI ^ ai:c r^itxr-il i:i ag r i|att. Netiber can they boast 
Qt 3r— Eaj^j Lu^rros '^n^rr t^* Seville. In Cuba tiiey 
tayt nx«i 'fT^». >u: nreir ^>3i ^ires. Tbe forehead and 
tif ..-rtia IX psxra^y rtwSe. fesTii^ tbe nose with a 
fp.-iDi3<;!iL'« uu 3 Eire a^Twitfie. But as my gallantry 
bus 3t.c pK 't;£xu :=« t'r:ei yeakii^ in this nncourteoua 
Biaasit:^ :C ^ixh: spc<tsrsa>.Y. xr lk>ii»ty bids me add, that 
wtias -jxv !ai:s ia SeaiiTT tM^make op in iDonls, as ctan- 
pare\i with 'Jx'a wiisins iajlun>pe. For InrelUng fn 
■jior^m, I ^'uJi prccwbl* jjceter the south of Spun. 
But wtfre [ d-vtcevi il> I-.vk lor domesticity in either 
clinnf — and Goct tcrbid irat such a doom shcmld be 
mimet — [ cii^'at peitape pKlet a Cuban mother for my 
children. " 

Hut che v'Linle is held as very precious by the Cuban 
latlifs. 'V?x w^Lmw itseli, I m«~an — the actual vehicle. 
It is n-M intrust>.d. as ciwoT^cs are with iw. to the dusty 
incrv'tt's '.'l" :i ci-ach-hoiise, 'Tl is ordinarily kept in the 
^hiiU, iind ycu puss it bv as vcni enter tbe house ; but it is 
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by no means uncommon to se e^it in the dining-room. As \ 
the looms are large and usually not full of furniture, it J 

es not look amiss the re. ^ ^ 

The amusements of the Cubans are not very varied, and 
innocent in their natur e ; jb r the gambling as carriedi 
on there I regard rather as'a Business than an amusement.' 
They greatly love dancingrand have dances of their own / 
and music of their own, wMch are peculiar, and difficu lt to 
a stranger. Their tunes are s triking, and very pretty./ 
They are fond of music g eneral ly, and maintain a fii irly 
guod opera company at the HavM ia. In the pUza there— ] 
die square, namely, in tront o f the Captain-General's 
house — a military band plays irom eight to nine every 
evening. 'JTie place is tBen tkronged with people, but 
by &r the majority of them a re mei 

It is the custom at all the towns in Cuba for the family, ^ 
when at home, to pass their evening seated near the large 
low open window of their draw ing-rooms ; and as these \ 
windows almost always look into the streets, the whole / 
internal arrangement is s een by every one who passes. 
These windows are alwa ys p rotected by iron bars, as \ 
thou^ they were the windows of a prison ; in other J 



respects they are completely open. 

Four chairs are to be deen ranged in a row, and four 
more opposite to them, runnmg"from the window into the 
room and placed close toge therT B etween these is gene^ 
rally laid a small piece of carpet . The majority of these 
chairs are made to rock ; fo r the Cr eole lady always rock's 1 
herself. I have watched Them going through the accus- ' 
tomed motion with their todies, even when seated on "N 



chairs with stern immova ble leg i^. This is the usual 
e? ening living-place of th e famil y ; and I never yet saw | 
an occupant of one of theSe chair s with a book in her hand, 
or in hb. I asked an tinglishm an, a resident in the > 
Havana, whether he had everTone so. * A book !' he / 

L 



BHwcnd ; * wKjt the gidi oa't read, ib joar aaae d the 

woid readii^.' 

Tlie jToong men, and mai^ o[ tboK «iiD mie no longer 
ramg, ^Hnd their erenm es. mad mpfmnBlij a Urge por- 
doD of their dajs, metfb^ itea uid playii^ biUianls. 
The MxoimiKMUaon m the Harana lor these unnse- 
menla ia m a Terj lar geacafej 

The hnboar at the HaT«n» i» an intemdi^ light. It 
is in the fint place yet j pictni Mqiie, whidi to the f»dinaiy 
TMbx is the moet impo rtant fe atair&. Bat it is aL» com- 
modioas, lai^, and sa fe. J t is af^Rioached between two 
fon^ That to the westwaid, which is the principal 
defence, is called the M oito._ Here ako stands the light- 
house. Xo Englishman Mnits to hear, as he enters the 
harfoonr, that these ftrffa were taken by the English in 
Albemaile's time. Now it seema to me, thej might veiy 
easily be taken by any one who chose to spend on them 
the necessary amount ofgonpowder. But then I know 
nothing a bout forts. j ~ 

— 'I'Lia !<peci^ one of t he Mo tto I did take ; not by gun- 
powder, but by stratag em. _I was informed that no one 
was allotrcd to see it si nce th e open defiance ot the island 
contained in the last meaa age of the United States 
Ptesident But I was also informed — whisperingly, in 
the ear — tbat a request to see the lighthouse would be 
granted, and that as I ^nia not an American, the fort 
lliould follow. It res ulted in a little black boy taking 
over the whole cdi fi^^ an impudent little black boy, 
who filled his pocket s with stones and pelted the sentries. 
The view of the harb our fcp m the lighthouse is very good 
and quite worth the troujjlfi of the visit The fort itself 
_ 1 did not understand, JuiJ young English officer, who 
f was with me, pooh-po ohcd. it as a thing of nothing. But 
', tlien young English officers pooh-pooh eveiytliing. Here 
\ again I must add that Ebtbrng can exceed the courtesy of 
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til Spanish officials. If they could only possess honesty 
and energy as well as cour tesy jj "^ 

Bj far the most intero gtmg'^ pot in the Havana is the -^ 
Quay, to which the vessels are fastened end-ways, the 
bow usually lying against the quay. In other places 
the aide of the vessel is^ inbeE eve, brought to the wharf. \ 
Here there are signs of tru e me . One cannot but think 
how those quays would be exte nded, and that life in- 
creased, if the place were i iTthe Tiands of other people. J 

I have said that I regardecl gambling in Cuba not as 
an amusement, but an occ tfpaSo n. The public lotteri^^ 
cffsr the daily means t o eve ry one for gratifying this 
passion. They are main taine d by the government, and 
afibrd a profit, I am told, (5r8o mething over a million dollars 
per annum. In all pu blic vh ^ces tickets are hawked about. 
One may buy a whole ticketj^half, a quarter, an eighth, 
or a sixteenth. It is do ne with out any disguise or shame, 
and the institution seemed, I must say, to be as popular 
with the Europeans I tVin^ there, as with the natives. 
In the eyes of an Engl lsh^ n new from Great Britain, 
with his prejudices sti U thic k upon him, this great national 
feature loses some of it s nobili ty and fi^ran deur- J 

This, together with the bribery, which is so univeraEd, ' 
shows what is the spi rir ofjt he country. For a govern- 
ment supported by the profits of a gambling-hell, and for 
a Governor enriched b^ bnbe s on slaves illegally im- 
ported, what Englishman can feel sympathy ? I would'\ 
lain hope that there is no such sympathy felt in England. ^ 

I have been answered, when expressing indignation 
at the system, by a re quest^ that I would first look at 
home ; and have been so answered by Englishmen. * How 
can you blame the Cfiptain-General,' they have said,*^ 
* when the same thing is aoneToy the French and English 
consuls through the islands ?* That the French and 
English consuls do take onbes^ wink at the importation of 
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slaves, I cftimot and do not believe. But Cnsai's wife 
aiiould not even be suspected. 

I found it difficult to l eam w hat is exactly the present 
population of Cuba. I believ e it to be about 1,300,000, 
and of this number a boul 60 0,000 aie slaves. There are 
many Chinese now i n the island, employed aa household 
servants, or on railw ay (^ about the sugar-vrorkB. Many 
are alao kept at worfon the cane-pieces, though it si 



These unfortunate delud! 



that for this labour t Pey hav e hardly Buffi<aent strength. 

"el uded cr eatu 
little better treatment than the slaves. J 



eatuies reoave, I fear, very 



My best wish for (he island is that it may speedily be 
reckoned among the annexations of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE PASSAGE OF THE WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

In the' good old days, when men caQed things by their 
proper names, those islandTwhich run down in a string 
from north to south, from the Virgin Islands, to the 
mouth of the Orinoco River, were caQed the Windward 
Islands — the Windward or^Caribbean Islands. They 
were also called the Lesser Anjjilles. The Leeward Islands 
were, and properly speaking^jure, another cluster lying 
across the coast of Venezuelaj^of which Cura9oa is the 
chief. Oruba and Margarita also belong to this lot, among 
which, England, I believe, never owned a ny.* ^ 

But now-a-days we. Britishers are not content to let 
the Dutch and others k^p^a separate name for them- 
selves ; we have, therefOTe^divided the Lesser Antilles, 
of which the greater numj^r belong to ourselves, and 
call the northern portion ofjhese the Leeward Islands. 
Among them Antigua is tSglduef, and is the residence of 
a governor supreme in this diviri^u^ 

After leaving St. Thomasjhe first island seen of any 

^ The greater Antilles are Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti, and Porto Rioo, 
though I am not quite sure whether Porto Rioo does not more pro- 
perly belong to the Virgin Islands. The scattered assemblage to the 
norUi of the greater Antilles are the Bahamas, at one of the least 
ooDsiderable of which, San Salvador, Columbus first landed. Those 
now named, I believe, comprise all the West India Islands. 
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note is St, Christopher, conunonly known as St. Eitts, and 
Nevb is close to it Both these colonies are prospering 
fairly. Sugar is exported, now I am told in increasing, 
though still not in great quantities, and the appearance 
of the cultivation is good. Looking up the side of the 
hills, one sees the sugar-canes apparently in cleanly order, 
and they have an air of substantial comfort. Of course 
the times are not so bright as in the fine old days previous 
to eniancipation ; but nevertheless nutters have been on 

(the mend, and people areagain beginning to get along. 
On the journey from Nevis to Antigua, Montserrat is 
sighted, and a singular island-rock called the Redonda 
is seen very pltunly. Mon tserrati I am told, is not prosper- 
■■ rNi^ 



ing so well as St. Kitts o r ? 

These islands are not ao beau tifiil. not so greenly beauti- 
ful, as arc those further s outh J o which we shall soon come. 
The mountains of JNevi s are certainly fine as they are 
seen from the sea, but th fey m e not, or do not seem to be 
covered with that delicioug_lii4jical growth which is so 
lovely in Jamaica and Trinidad, and, indeed, in many of 
the smaller island— — ■ ' 

Aritigua is the next, going sout}iward. This was, and 
perhaps is, an island of some importance. It is said to 
have been the first of the West Indian colonies which 
itself advocated the aboliTion of slavery, and to have been 
the only one which adiipteJ complete emancipation at 
once, without any intermediate system of apprenticeship. 
Antigua has its own bishog, whose diocese includes also 
such of the Virgin Islands a^ belong to us, and the adja- 
I cent islands of St, Kitts, Nevia, and Montserrat. 

Neither is Antigua remMKable for its beauty. It is 
approached, however, by an excellent and picturesque 
harbour, called English Harbour, which in former t^ys 
was much used by the British navy ; indeed, I believe 
it was at erne time the hei^guorters of a naval station. 
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Prenusing, in the first place, that I know very little 
about harbours, I would say that nothing could be more 
secure than that. Whet her _q i no it may be easy lor ') 



to get in and out with certain winds, that, 
indeed, may be doubtf uL 

St John's, the capital of Antigua, is twelve miles from 
English Harbour. I was in the island only three or four 
hours, and did not visit it. I am told that it is a good ^ 
town — or cily, I should rather say, now that it has its own J 

In all these islands they have Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mans in one shape or a nothe r. It may, however, be 
luq)ed, and I believe trus ted, ^ha t, for the benefit of the ] 
communities, matters chiefl y rest^ in the hands of the first "^ 
of the three powers. The otEej members of the legisla- 
ture, if they have in them anything of wisdom to say, \ 
have doubtless an opportu fiily^ saying it — perhaps also 
an opportunity when they tave nothing of wisdom. Let 
us tn&ty however, that suclfo pportun ities a r e limited. J 

After leaving Antigua w e come to the French island 
of Gruadaloupe, and then p assmg, Dominica — of which I 
will say a word just now — to Martinique, which is also 
French. And here we are among the rich green wild 
beauties of these thrice be aillituT C aribbean islands. The 7 
mountain grouping of bo th is very fine, and the hills 
are covered up to their summ its with growth of the 
greenest At both these islan ds one is struck with I 
the great superiority of the I^rench West Indian towns 
to those which belong CousT That in Guadaloupc is 
called Basseterre, and the^^^jj^tal of Maitinique is St. 
Pierre. These towns oflTerjremarkable contrast to Roseau 
and Port Castries, the chief towns in the adjacent English 
islands of Dominica and StT Lucia . At the French ports 
one is landed at excellently contrived little piers, with 
proper apparatus for lightil^T^S weU-kept steps. The 
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tfoajs are iladed by xaa, the Mreett we neat and in 
fmid oida, mud the Aom Awr tint wdinary trade is 
thrini^ There axe waxamaixatx vith clear sdresms 
tlirougfa the towns, and e rerTtfa ing is dup-efaape^ I muat 

I leLl a very dlSerent tale iriien I oome to ^>eak of DoEoiiiica 

I an d St Lucia. J 

~ Xhe reasoo for Uiis is, I d un^ well given in a uaefiil 
guide to the West Indiea , p^ EAed some years since, 
under the diiection of the KrplM ail Steam-Packet Com- 
pany. Speaking of Sl Pi^& in Martinique, the author 
says: 'The streets are ne at, re gular, and cleanly. The 
liouacs are high, and have more the ali of European houses 
tlian those of the English c^^nies. Some of the streets 
have an avenue of trees, which oveishadow the footpath, 
tind on either side aie deep gutters, down which the 
water flows. There are Gve booksellers' houses, and the 
lashions are well displayed in other shops. The French 
col«mists, whether Creoles" or-Frencb, con^der the West 
Imlii'^ as tlieir country. Thejf cast do wistful 'looks 
t»waixls Fninca They marry, ^ucate, and build in and 
\\v the West Indies, and for the^est Indies alone. Id 
.'uv imIoiucs it is different. They are craisidered more as 
toi»|vir»ry lodging-places, to be^eserted as soon as the 
<\vii{iic)'« \\a\i made money ^gjigh by molasses and sugar 
t.Mvium *.•«<■.' -^ 

All ihis is i)iii(e true, "^^ere^ia sometliing very cheer- 
UV)« U' tiu I'liiilisK lu-art in Uw^ sound, and reference to 
i)io \\\M\I It'iiiM' —in tliat great^di^clination to the idea of 

• 1> l^.■»!^l Iv HiiA-rst.mil that ■ Creole is a person bom iu tho 
\\,«i Ir.-ii.v^ •>. s I'a.v ii,>t iihiip'noue to the islands. There may be 
m" 1. iN\'i.«s ,s-).«iv\>) »>!>*«, or black Creoles. People talk of 
v^^\^\■ ;',v>,»i sn.', v\v.>lf (wnltrr: tUi'sc' namely which have not 
Ksiv ('^.^■i-.-in'R Hi-A-^irti. U» which hste Iven bred from imported 
»K>>* Itv ii,v>Av,in^ -n' iW wvmJ Crwle is, I think, n 
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HfeAoDg banishment. But nevertheless, the effect as 
shown in these islands is not, satisfactoiy to the a mour 
fropre of an Engli8hmanj^.^^d it is not only in the out- / 
wild appearance of things that the French islands excel 
tiMse belon^ng to Engkn d'wEic h I have specially named. | 
Dominica and St. Lucia export annually about 6,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar each. M ^tmlg ue exports about 60,000 
hogsheads. Martinique is certa inly rather larger tluSTl 
either of the other two, but size J^ as little or nothing to do 
with it. It is anything rat^££jhan want of fitting soil} 
which makes the produce of sug ar so inconsiderable vx^ 

Dominica and St. Lucia, / 

These French islands were fi rst discovered by the/ 
Spmiaids ; but since tha t time they, as well as the two 
l&iglish islands above na med, hav e passed backwards and^ 
forwards between the E nglish ^ nd French, till it was 
settled in 1814 that Ma rtmiqu e and Guadaloupe should "N 
belong to France, and Ddmim^and St. Lucia, with some J 
others, to England. It certain^ seems that France knew 

how to take care nf liprgniruTfl^g arrong^nnonf ) 

There is another little island belonging to France, at 
the back of Guadaloupe io^^ westward, called Marie- 
Gahmte ; but I believe it is hiit nf |j^t.]p -galno / 

To my mind, DominicsLa^ seen irom the sea, is by far 
the most picturesque of alTthese islands. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to beat it e ifEer in colour or grouping. It 
fills one with an ardentd^re to be off and rambling 
among those green moim^n3:7-as if one could ramble '\ 
through such wild, bush coun^^ or ramble at all with the ' 
thennometer at b5. But wEe^one has only to think of\ 
such things without any id ea of doing them, neither the j 
bashes nor the thermometer are consid< 



One is landed at Dominica^n a beach. K the water! 
be quiet, one gets out ^^jujuahod by means of a strong 
jtunp ; if the surf be high^^e wades through it ; if it be 
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very high, one is of course upset. The same things 
happen at Jacmel, in Hayti ; but then Englishmen look 
on the Haytians as an unclYilized, barbarous race. Seeing 
that Dominica lies just between Martinique and Guada- 
loupe, the difference between the English beach and serf 
and the French piers is the more remarkable. 

And then, the perils of the surf being passed, one walks 
into the town of Boseau. Jt is impossible to conceive a 
more distressing sight. Every house is in a state of deca- 
dence. There are no shops that can properly be so 
called ; the people wander about chatteiing, idle and list- 
less ; the streets are covered with thick, rank grass ; there 
is no sign either of money made or of money making. 
>^verything seems to sp eak of desolation, apathy, and ruin. 

/ There is nothing, even m Jjji maica, so sad to look at as 

V t he town of Boseai^. ^ 

The greater part of th e pop ulation are French in man- 
ner, religion, and langua ge, and one would be so glad to 
attribute to that fact this ^ retched look of apathetic 
poverty — if it wert* on ly possibleJ But we cannot do 
that after visiting Martimque and Guadaloupe. It might 
be said that a French people^ will not thrive imder British 
rule. But if so, what of Tnnidad ? This look of misery 
has been attributed to a ^^ t fire which occurred some 
eighty years since ; but when^ due industry has been at 
work, great fires have usilally produced improved towns. 
Now eighty years have~a ^&de d ample time for such im-^ 
provement if it were forth ^ming . Alas ! it would seeni-y 
that it is not forthco min g. J 

It must, however, be stated in fairness that Dominica 
produces more coffee than sugar, and that the coffee estates 
have latterly been the mostjhriving. Singularly enough, 
her best customer has been the neighbouring French 
island of Martinique, in whi^ some disease has latterly 
attacked the coffee-plants^^ 
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We then reach St Luci ay whi ch is also very lovely as 
en from the sea. This too is an island French in its 
kmgwage, manners, and re ligion ; perhaps more entirely \ 
ta than any other of the iSIan ds belonging to ourselves. 
The laws even are still FrgQph, and the people are, I 
bdieve, blessed with no i Lords^a nd Commons. If I 
andentand the matter ri ghtly, St. Lucia is held as a / 
eolony or possession conquered from the French, and is 
govenied, therefore, by a qi^^oijitary governor, with the 
aid of a coundL It is, however, in some measure depen- / 
dent on the Governor o f BarS ados, who is again one of 
yofof supreme governors. " There has, I believe, been some 
recent change which I do notjp retend to understand. If 
these changes be not complet^, and if it would not be 
presumptuous in me to offfer a^word of advice, I wouli / 
•ay that in the present statT^the island, with a Negro- 
Gallic population who do Ettle^ r nothing, it might be as \ 
well to hiave as much as pos sible sA the Queen, and as J 
little as possible of the Lords a nd Commons. 

To the outward phvsi cal gy e St. Lucia is not so triste 
as Dominica. There is good landing there, and the littleN 
lown of Castries, thoiI ^IT an vthing but prosperous in | 
itaelf^ is prosperous in jjjqaearance as compared with 
Boe^iLi 

^ 5(. Cucia is peculiarly celebra ted for its snakes. One 
cannot walk ten yards o ff the road — so one is told — with- 
out being bitten. And Tfim e be bitten, death is certain — 
except by the interp osition^ of a single individual of the , 
island, who will cure the_ sufferer lor a consideration. 
Such, at least, is the repor t made on this matter. The ' 
first question one shoul d aA on going there is as to the 
whereabouts and usualHterj^ of that worthy and useful 
^practitioner. There is, I belie ve, a great d^ that is re-\ 
/ markable to attract the v isitor _a mong the mountains and ) 
{ valleys of St. Lucia^ 
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And then in tlje usual course, runnmgdown the is! 
one goes to that British advanced post, BarbadLis — 
bados, that lies out tn windward, guarding the other isl 
as it were ! Barbados, that is and ever was entirelj 
British ! Barbados, that makes m oney, and is in all reap 
BO respectable a little i sland j King George need 
have feared at all ; nor jetjiced Queen Victoria. If i 
tluDg goes wrong in England— Napoleon coming hi 
not to kiss Her Majesty t his time , but to make himself U 
agreeable — let Her Maje sty go t o Barbados, and she will 
be safe ! I have said t hat J ajp aica never boasts, and have 
<Hi that account complained of her. I^et such complaint 
be far from me when 1 s peak o f Barbados. But shall"' 
not write a distinct chapt er aa. to this most respecl 
little island — an island that pays ita wajfj 

St Vincent is the next 'in^our course, and this, too, u 
green and pretty, and tempting to look at. Here alw 
the French have been in possession, but comparatively for 
a short time. In settling this island, the chief difficulty 
the English had was with the old native Indians, who more 
than once endeavoured to turn out their British masters. 
The contest ended'in their being effectually tiumed out by 
those British masters, who expelled them all bodily to the 
island of Ruatan, in the Bay of Honduras ; where tbeii 
descendants are now giving tlie Anglo-American dipl( 
tists BO much trouble in deciding whose subjects tl 
truly are. May we not say that, having got rid of thi 
out of Sl Vincent, we can afford to get rid of them alt 
gether ? 

,- "Kingston ia the capital here . I t looks much better tl 
either Roseau or^Castriea, thougfi by no means equal 
■"isseterre or St. Pie rre. ; 

This island is said to be^hfiaJthy, having in thb 
a much better reputation than its neighbour St. Luoia, 
as far as I could Icam, itjs progressing—] 
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Amlj, but pn)g«8sing-in spite even of the burden of ^ 
QneenSy Lords, and Commons. The_ Lord8 and Commons y 
ne no doubt considerably modified by offic ial influencep J^ 

And then the traveller r uns d own the Grenadines, a / 
prettj cluster of islands lyings between St Vincent and 
Cbenada, of which Becquia and Cariacou are the chief. . 
Tliey have no direct connection with the mail steamers, 
but tie, I believe, under th e (jove mor of Barbados. T hey 
are very pretty, though not> a s a rule, very productive. ] 
Of one of them I was t ol4 jh at the population were all 
females. What a Paradi se ofjB ouris, if it were but possi^^^ 
Ue to find a. good Maho mmeda n in these degenerate {}|V|^^ 

Grenada will be the last upo n the list; for I didnoTJ 
vimt or even see Tobago, and ot Trinidad I have ventured 
to write a separate chapte r, in sp ite of the shortness of my 
JTiflit Grenada is also v6ry lo vely, and is, I think, the 
Xhead-quarters of the w orld fo r fruit. The finest mangoes 
I ever ate I found there ; and I think the finest orange 
and pine- apples. J - 

^^ The town of St. GeorggSr^e capital, must at one ' 
time have been a place^^^flironsiderable importance, and 
even now it has a very difieren t appearance from some of ^ 
those that I have just me ntioned. It is more like a goo^y ^ 
KngliaK town than any ot her thati saw in any of the smaller) 
Kitish islands. It is well j) uilt, though built up and 
down steep hills, and contains large and comfor tgh^e 
housea The market-place also lo oks like a market-place j^ 
and there are shops in it, in wnich trade is apparently^' 
carried on and money made. 

Indeed, Grenada was o nciTa p rince among these smaller 
lalands, having other i slands j inder it, wiUi a Governor 
supreme, instead of trih^ ^ry. It was fertile also, and 
productive, — in every way of importance^ 




But now here, as in so many other spots among the j 
West Indies, we are dnVen to exclaim, Ichabod! The 
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glory of our Grenada h as dep arted, as has the glory of its 
I great immesaJte in the old wo rld. The houaea. though 80 
y A lbambraa, whose tenants hot 

great in the wo rld's estg 

the hotels in the W eat In dies are, as I have 8eid,a 
11 say in some other placejaupt by ladies of colour ; 
the most part by ladies w ho ai£ no longer vciy younf 
They are generally called fiiiniUarly by tlieir double nam 
"^etey Austen, for inatanf^^^ Caroline Lee, 1 went ti 
the house of some such lady in St George's, and «' 
told mo a woful tale of her raifieries. She was Kitty si 
thing, I think — soon, apiS rentlyj to become Kitty of a 
other world. ' An hotel ,' She said. ' No ; she kept i 
hotel now-a-dnys — ^what use wa s there for an hotel in S 
Georges ? She kept a lodging-house ; though, for ■ 
'matter of tliat, no lodgcreever came nigh her. That lilti 
granddaughter of hers eoineljnies sold a bottle of (. _ 
beer; that was all' It_miial.be liard for living eyes tarn 
one's trade die ofl'in tliat wayj 

There is a feminine accomplishment so muoh in t(^ 
among the ladies of the west Indies, one practised thrf 
^ ith a success so speciallybrilliant, as to mi^eii deserving 
of special notice. Thi s art i s one not wholly confined to 
ladies, although, as in 'the case with music, dancing, and 
cookery, it is to be KiC^ for chiefly among the fem 
sex. ilcn, indeed, do practise il in England, the Wei 
Indies, and elsewliere ; and iis Thalberg and St^er i 
greatest among pianists and cooks, so perhaps ftte 
greatest adepts in thi s art to be found among Uie rod 
practitioners ; — elsewher e, th at is, than in the West Xn>J 
dies. There are to be found ladies never equalled in t 
Bit by any eflbrt of manliood. I speak of the science ( 
flirting^ ■ 

And be it undcrslood that here among these hsu 
islands no idea ol' iniprogfiety — perhaps remembE 
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•ame of our starched people a t home, I should say of crimi- 
mi^tj — ^18 'attached to t he puigu it. Young ladies flirt, as 
ihej dance and play, or e at and drink, quite as a matter 
of oooTse. There is no uMutnul, unfilial idea of waiting 
till mamma's^ back be tumej l no uncomfortable fear of 
p^xi ; no longing for sec luded^c omers, so that the wona7 
dxmld not see. The doi ng of j my thing that one is ashamed 
of is bod. But as regard s^irting , there is no such doing 
in the West Indies. Gi rfs flirt^ ot only with the utnffCBtrn 
skill, but with the utmo st innoc ence dso. Fanny Grey, 
with her twelve admirer s^ requ ired no retired comers, no ^ 
place apart from father, m other, b rothers, or sisters. She / 
would perform with all t he wo rld around her as some 
other girl would sing, cons cious 'th at in singing she would 
neither disgrace herself nor her masters. / 

It may be said that the practice of this accomplishment 
will often interfere with th e cour se of true love. Perhaps so, 
but I doubt whether it ^oes^p ot as often assist it. It 
seemed to me that youn gHiaaies do not hang on hand in ^ 
the West Indies. Maniage^are made up there with / 
apparently great satisfact ion on- both sides ; and then the\ 
flirting is laid aside — m^O^T^^ s^y ^te, till the days of \ 
widowhood, should sucn evUdays come. The flirting is ) 
as innocent as it is ope n^andj s confined to ladies without J 
husbands. J 

it IS connned to ladies without husbands, but the v jc- 
tims are not bachelors alone. _ No position, or age, or / 
state of health secures a man from being drawn, now into 
one and now into anot her Ci rcean circle, in which he is 
whirled about, sometimesJuQuji most ridiculous manner, i 
jostled amongst a doze n neigh bours, left without power to 
get out or to plunge f urther iiu pulled back by a skirt at ' 
any attempt to escape , repulsed in the front at every / 
struggle made to fight h is way throi 

Boiling about in these^h^^^ pools are, perhaps, 
oftenest to be seen certain wearera of red coats ; wretches 
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girt with tight soshcs, and w ith gilding on their legs 

I backs. To and fro tbeygOj bumping agitinat each olh« 

I without serious injury, b ut appa rently in great discomfoi 

And then tliere are b lac^-co ated strugglers, with whii 

neck-ties, very valiant i n their first efiorW, but often to \ 

I seen in deep grief, with heads thoroughly gubmerscd 
And you may see 'gray_;l^iifid aufferers with ahnrt neckq 
/making little useless pu ffs, puff s which would be so ii 
/ potent were not Circe mercif ul to tliose shoit-neeki 
I gray-haired sufferers. J 

^~^i' there were, as perhaps jhgjfi^liould be, a college ii 
the West Indies, with fellowships and professorship 
established with tlie view of rega rding proficiency in th 
science, Fanny Grey sh ould ce rtainly be elected wardci 
or principal, or provost of that c ollege. Her wondrous ski 
deserves more than mere praise , more than such sligl 
glory as my ephemeral pages ca n give. her. Pretty, laughii^ 
brilliant, clctcr Fanny Grev ? "^ VYb ose cheeks ever were i 
y^ink, whose teeth so whi te, whos e eyes so bright, who 
^^jjuiling locks so raven bla ck ! A nd then who ever smili 
as she smiled ? or frown ed as gh e can frown ? Sharply j 

I those brows together, an d down beneath the gurgling po 
sinks the head of the re d-coated wretch, while with n> 
mentary joy up pops the beatl of another, who is rcc«ivi 
with a momentary am\\e,J^ 

Yes ; oh my reader I it is too true, I also have been ' 
that pool, making, indeed, nojjtilful stiu^lcs, attcmptii 
I no I^eauder feat of swimmmg^^ucked in as my steps u 
consciously strayed too nca rthc dangerous margin ; sucb 
in and then buffeted ahoiil, aut aljflgether unmercifully wb 
my inaptitude ibr such struggling was discoverpd. Ye 
I have found myself cho^Sg in those Cbarybdis wate 
I — have glanced into tlie^jtCfi cave. I have been seen 
my insane struggles. But what shame of that? All&rom 
me, from the old patriaTc^^m of the island to the b 
suball«rn fresh from Chatham, were there as well as I. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Whbn I fletde out of England, and take to the colonies 
for good and all, British G uiana shall be the land of mj \ 
adoption. If I call it D emerar a perhaps I shall be better J 
understood. At home t here ar e prejudices against it I 
know. They say that it is a low, swampy, muddy strip of ]• 
dluvi.1 soil,^iBfLd wiCHalesnakergallixupiers, L 
mosquitoes as big as turke y-cock s ; that yellow fever rages 
there perennially; that th elie at is unendurable ; thaf] 
society there is as stagna nt as its waters ; that men always 
die as soon as they reach it ; and when they live are such \ 
wretched creatures that ln c is a misfortune. Calumny / 
reports it to have been rui fled bj[ the abolition of slavery ; 
nnJik of human kindness would iorbid the further exporta- I 
tian of European., to this WEg^n's grave; and philaSr)' 
thropy, for the good of m ankin d, would wish to have it 
drowned beneath its own rivers . Ther e never was a land so i 
ill spoken of — and never one th at deserved it so littlq. 
All the above calumnie s IT cop tradict ; and as I lived \ 
there ibr a fortnight — would it could have been a month ! ^ 
- —I ex pect to be believe d. J 
r If there were but a snug secre taryship vacant there — 
' and these things in Dem erara_ are very snug — how I .' 
would invoke the godd ess "bf^ patronage ; how I would- 
nibble roimd the officials of' the Colonial Office; how I| 
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would stir up my friend's friends to write little notes 
their friends ! For Demcrarais the Elysium of the 
— the West Indian happy valley of Hasselas — the one 
and actual Utopia of the Caiibbean Seas — the Transallanl 
Eden. 

'— The men in Demerara are never angry, and the womi 
are never cross. Life flo ws' ^l ong on a perpetual si 
of love, smiles, champag ne, an d small talk. Everyl 
has enough of everythi ng. T he only persons who do 
thrive are tlie doctors ; and for them, as the count 
affords them so little "to do. the local government 
doubt provides liber al pensions j 

The form of governm ent is a mild despotism, tempered 
by sugar. The Gove rnor is the father of liis people, and 
the Governor's wife the mother. The colony forms itself 
into a large liimily, whic h palh crs itself together peace- 
ably under parental wi ngs. T hey have jno noisy ses- 
sions of Parhament aa i n'Jama ica. no money squabbles u 
in Barbados. A clea n "bill of health, a surplus in the 
colonial treasury, a rich'sojlTa thriving trade, and a happy 
people — these are t he bTes smgs which attend the fortunate 
man who has cast hfs lot on this prosperous shore. Si 
is Demerara as it i s made to ap piiir to ^ stf[n^ j p-.r. j 

That custom which preva ils there, of sending to 
ni'w comer a deputati on wit h invitations to dinner 

I the period of his sojourn, is an exceUent institution. 

I saves a deal of trouble JrTletters of introduction, 
mixes one's time, and pujs one at once on the m< 
favoured-nation footing. Some may fancy that they could 
do better aa to the bestowal of their evenings by indivi- 
dual diplomacy ; but the^atter is so well arranged in 
Demerara that such people would certainly find thcmsel' 
in the wrong.^^ 

If there be a deficiency in Georgetown — it is bi_ 
necessary to expluin that ^^getown is the capital of 
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pni T iu c e of Demexan, and Aat Danemm is the come 
pnmnoe in the odaaj of Bnush Goiaiia ; or that there 
are three pnmiioea» Berfac e, Dgo aeianu and Essequibo, so 
caDed from the names o£Jbe three great rrros of the 
eomtij — Bat if there be a' 3efidg ncy in Ge(»getown, it is 
in reelect to cabs. The town JsextensiTe, as will bj-andU' 
bj be e^dained ; and t houg h 1 woaM not so &r militate 
i^gpunst the fedings of the peop le as to aaj that the weather 
ia erer hot — ^I should be ongnteful as well as incredukn? 
were I to do so-— neTerthdess, about noonday one^s inclina- 
tion fixr walldng becomes sS^dj^i. Cabs would osrtainl j 
be an addition to the luxuries of the place. But even 
theae are not ao essential as mi^t at the fiist sight appear, 
fir an invitation to dinner a lways includes an ofier of the 
host's carriage. Without a ca rriage no one dreams of 
dogging on existence in British Guiana. In England j 
one would as soon think " ^TTiy ing in a house without a J 
fireplace, or sleeping in a be<^ with out a bla^iketi^; 

For those who wander abroad in quest of mountain 
scenery it must be admitt ed that this colony has not much 
attraction. The country certainly is flat By this I mcani 
to intimate, that go wherevpu will, travel thereabouts as 



far as you may, the eye meets no rising ground. Every- 
thing stands on the sa me lev el But then, what is tne / 
use of m<mntains ? You can g row no sugar on them, even 
with ever so many Cool ies. J hev are big, brown, value- | 
leas things, cumbering th e face^ of the creation ; very well 
for aiitunm idlers when they get to Switzerland, but utterly 
useless in a colony which lias to coimt its prosperity bv^ 
the number of its hogshea Si. ^J amaica has mountains, and^ 
look at Jamaica I 

Yes ; Demerara is flat ; and B erbice is flat ; and so is 
Essequibo. The whole o fthis hp d is formed by the mud 
which has been brought 3ownJ )y these great rivers and 
by others. The Corentyne is the most easterly, separating 
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our colony from Dutch Guiana, or Surinam. Then comi 
tlie Berbice. The next , cou nting only the largei 
is ihc Demerara. Th en, m ore to the west, the Essequibo 
and running into that the M azarony and the Cuyuni 
and then, north-west alo ng th e coaat, tlie Pomeroon ; ant 
laally of our own rivers, the Guiana, though I doub 
whetlier for absolute pu rpoaes o f colonization we havecTC 
gone so far as this. An d bey ond that are rolled in sloi 
but turbid volume the hug e wa ters of the Orinoco. Oi 
I its shores we make no clai m. _ Though the delta of tin 
Orinoco is still called Guiana, it belongs to the republic C 
V enezuck J 

' 'i hese are our boundaries ajpng the South Ainericfll 
siiore, which hereabouts, as oil m en know, looks northwart 
with an easterly slant tow ards t he Atlantic. Between i 
and our Dutch friends o n the right hand tlie limits ti 
clear enough. On the left hand, matters are not <]uitc t 
clear with the VeneKuelianji,, But to the rear 1 To tl 
rear there is an eternity of su gar capability in mud 

Ining back to unknown mou ntains, the wildemcssea < 
Brazil, the river Negro, and the tributaries of the Amaze 
— an eternity of sugar capab ility, to wliich England 
colony can lay chum if o nly sli e could manage so mm 
as the surveying of it. 'Su gar 1' said an tnterprisii 
Demerara planter to n)a_J^re you talking of sugta 
Ij Give me my heart's desi re in C<»lies, and I will make yi 
a a million of hogsheads ofsygar without atii-ring from d 
colony !' Now, the woridT supply, some tweh-e yet 
ago, was about a million hi ^he ads. It lias since increaai 
maybe by a tenth. "Wh af a Tantl. then, is this of Britii 
Guiana, flowing with milk _a nd honey — with sugar i 
Irum ! A ruilliun hogsheada can be made there, if wc on 
jhad the Coolit-s. I state thjg^on the credit of my excelle 
jenterprising friend. B ut th en tlie Coolies ! 
' Guiana is an enormous extent of Hat mud, the uUav 
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deposit of those mighty riv ers whi ch for so many years 
have been scraping togeth er ea rth in those wild unknown 
upland countries, and bringing, it down conveniently to'N 
the sea-board, so that the w orld m ight have sugar to its 
tea. I really think my f riend jw ras right There is no / 
limit to the fertility and ei ctenL of this region. The only 
limit is in labour. The present culture only skirts fRT] 
sea-board and the riverside ag. Y ou will hardly find an 
estate — I do not think tha t you can find one — ^that has 
not a water firontage. T hisTand formerly belonged to the | 
Dutch, and by them was divided out into portions wh ich 
on a map have about th em a E uclidical appearance. Letl 
A B C D be a right-ai STed p arallelogram, of which the 
sides A B and C D are t hree tu nes the length of the other\ 
ndes A C and B D. Tis th us you would describe a / 
Demerara property, and the (j LE. D. would have reference 
to the relative quantitie s_of su gar, molasses, and rum pro- 
ducible theref rom. 

But these strips of lan d^ thoug h they are thus marked 
out on the maps with fo ur ex act lines, are presumed to 
run back to any extent Qiat^ e owner may choose to 
occupy. He starts firom the ^ ter, and is bounded on^ 
each side ; but backward sT Sa ckwards he may cultivate 
canes up to the very An des, j f only he could get Coolies. 
Oh, ye soft-hearted, p hilanthr opic gentry of the Anta- ] 
Slavery Society, only thin k of^ at ; a million hogsheads 
of sugar — and you like (^eap sugar yourselves — if you 
will only be quiet, or ta Hc on^s ubiects that you under- 
stand! 



le whole of this extentofjnud, beyond the present 
Teiy limited supur-prowin g Timi ts, is covered by timber. 
One is apt to think of an Aj nerican forest as being "aTj 
magnificent in its indiv^uaL trees as it is huge in its 
extent of surfiice. But 1 doub t much whether this is 
generally the case. There are forest giants no doubt ; 
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but indigenous primeval wood is, 1 take it, for the i 
part a disagreeable, s crubb y, biialiy, sloppy, unequal, i 
convenient sort of affair , to _ walk through which a m 
sliould be either an al lifratnr o r a monkey, and to make 
much way he should hav e a tou ch of both. There be no 
forest glades tliere in which uncivilized Indian lovers walk 
at ease, with their arms roun d each other's naked waists ; 
no soft grass beneath the well-trimmed trunk on which to 
lie and meditate poetical. "__^u), musquitoes abound there ; 
and grass flics, which hu aitc ih cmselvea beneath the t 
nails ; and marabuntcra a vjlj anous species of wasp ; a 
gallinippers, the grandfatliere of musquitoes ; and fr 
thence up to the xagua ana itie boa constrictor all nata 
is against a cool comfortabFe ramble in th e woods. J 

But I must say a word abo^^ Georgetown, and a « 
also about New AmsterdamjJ)efore I describe the p 
liarities of a sugar est ate m Guiana. A traveller's 
thought is about his hotelj _and I must confess, much a 
love Georgetown — and Ido love Georgetown — ^that !_ 
ought to have coupled the 'toie l with the cabs, and comi^ 
plained of a joint deficient. ^Thc Clarendon— the name ' 
at any rate is good — is a poor affair ; but poor as it is, ii^ 
ia the best.- i "^ 

It IS a nckety, ruined, tumli le-down. wooden house, into 
which at first one absol ut elv .d reads to enter, lest the sb^»fp 
should fail and let one tl^ojjgh into unutterable thyt "^ 
rbelow. All the houses in G^prgetown are made of t 
and therefore require a go^ deal of repair and ]" 
And all the houses seem to/eceive this care except ll 
hotel. Ah, Mrs. Lenny, S^, Lenny I befui 
and your guests will falljrostrate, and be found bm 
beneath a pile of dust aijd^ colony of cock ro aches ^ 

And yet it ^xs against^my heurt to abu^c the inn, fi 
the people were so very civi]..^! shall never forget t 
big black chambermaid ; how shc^scd to curtsy to me wlu 
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die came into my room in th e morni ng with a huge tub of / 
WEter on her head ! T hat su ch a weight should be put 
CQ her poor black ski Jl — ajw eight which I could not lift \ 
—used to rend my heart^jsith anguish. But that, so ) 
weighted, she should t hink j hat manners demanded a 

curtsy I Poor, AnnrtAmid^ pvftrhnivl^p^ rr^Qi'/^xin J^ 

•Don't, Sally; don't. Don't curtsy,' I would cryT] 
* Tes, massa,' she wou ld rep ly, and curtsy again, oh, so 
painfully I The tub of wat er was of such vast proper-^ 
tioDsI It was big enoiigh — big en ough for me to wash in I J 

This house, as I have i^d. w as all in ruins, and amoi?g ] 
other rained things was Ay bedr oom-door lock. The door 
ooold not be closed with iS, e3x ept by the use of a bolt ; \ 
and without the bolt would swing wide open to the winds, / 
exposing my arrangemeni s to t he public, and disturbing 
the neighbourhood by its jarrmg. In spite of the incon- 
venient difficulty of ingre ss Twas force <^ t^ b^lfc '-^^ ^ __^_^ 

At six eveiy morning c ame Sally with the tub, knock- / 
ing gently at the door— -knocki ng gently at the door with 
that ponderous tub upo nTier jk ull I What could a man I 
do when so appealed to 'b ut rus h quickly from beneath his 
musquito curtains to her rescue? So it was always with | 
me. But having loosed tbej^glt, time did not suffice to 
enable me to take my pos ition j igain beneath the nurt ^jn. 
A jump into bed I mig ht haj[e managed — but then, the / 
musquito curtain I So, lih aer tho se circumstances, finding \ 
mysdf at the door in my deshab ille, I could only open it, 
and then stand sheltered behigii^* ^ behind a bulwark, j 
while Sally deposited her burden. J 

But, no. She curtsie dj firat^ at the bed; and seeing 
that I was not there, tur ned her, head and tub slowly round 
the room, till she perceive d my Tgh ereabouts. Then gently^ 
but firmly, drawing awa y the _d oor till I stood before her 
plainly discovered in my i^igl^^Hdiress, she curtsied again. 
She Imew better than to en ter a JK X)m without due saluta- 
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tKin to the guest — oven with a tub of watt?r on her hcai" 
Poor Sally ! Was I not dressed from my chia downwards.i 
and was not ihut enough for her? ' Honi soit qui mnl y- 
pense.' 

Alter that, how can I fla y au ght against the hotel?' 

And when I complained loudly of the botes in the curtiun, ' 

the musquitoea having driv en m e to very madness, did not 

I they Bet to work, Sunday asitjias, and make me a new our- 

I tain ? Certainly without avgjl:— for they so bung it tbrt^ 

the musquitoes entered wcusb. than ever. Jiut the intc 
' tion was ho less goodj_^ 

And that waiter, David;_was he not for good-naturo 
the pink of waiters? ^David, this bouse will tumbltf 
down! I know it will- ^befo rc 1 leave it. The staidi 
shook terribly as 1 came up, _ ' Oh no, massa,' and David 

i laughed benignly. ' It n o tu mble down last week, i 
dercfore it no tumble dowgjiext.' It did hist my time; 
and therefore I will say no^mojgj 

Georgetown to my eyes is a p repossessing city, fiat ai 
the country round it is, and deHcient as it is — as are aL^^ 
the West Indies — in an ything like architectural preteiM 
sion. The streets are wide a nd airy. The bouses, aB 
built of wood, stand se p^j tfely. each a little ofi' the roud] 
i'-'ana though much has notJjsBP done in ihe way of thei 



gardens — for till the g reat r omini? influx of Coolies aS 
labour is engaged in m aking sugar — yet there is generally 
something green atta ched io each of them. Down ihe 
centre of every street nina. a wide dyke. Of these dykes ■ 
I must say something f urther when I come to speak ■ 
of the sugar doings ; l or tKe ir importance in iLesc piq 
I vinces cannot well be ov or»ted.J 

The houses themsel ves ar e generally without a I 
By that I mean llmt y ou Walk directly into some sittln 
room. This, indeed, is gener al through t)ie West India 
and now that I bethink tne j jf the lacl, I may n 
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thst a friend ci mine in Jam^c a has no door whatsoever 
to his house. All ingress ^Mid^ egress is by the windo ws 
Mj bedroom had no do or. oiJy a window that opened. / 
The ntting-ruoms in GcOTgetown open through to eacnl 
other, so that the wind , Iet_ it come which way it will,^ 

it is I 



/ 



may blow through the whole^ house. For though 

oerer absolutely hot in (juian a — as I have before men- \ 
tkned — ^nevertheless, a cu rrent of air is comfortable. One j 
BOOH learns to know the difl'ere nce of windward and lee- y 
ward when living in Br itish (juianaJ ,,.,.^^^ 

The houses are generally of three stories ; but the two] 
Ufiper only are used by t he fiu nily. Outer steps lead up 
tmn the little front gaifl en, gen erally into a verandah, 
sad in this verandah a gr^t portion of their life is led. 
It is cooler than the i nuerTOSm s. Not that I mean to say 
^ tha t any rooms in Demerara are ever hot . 

We all know the fing tinrst wirl^ whinli Scott opens a 
certain canto in one of his po ems. 



I 



Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land? 

« « « « « 

If such there breathe, go, mark him welL 




At any rate, there brea thes no such man in this pleasant 
odony. A people scThappily satisfied with their own 
position I never saw elsewh ere,— except at Barbados. AnoN^ 
how oould they &il to be sat isfied, looking at their advan- ■ 
tiiges ? A million ho gSh^d s of sugar to be made when^ 
the Coolies co me! ^ ^ 

They do noCtEe most^^^LJth^iii) appeal to the land as^ 
being that of their nativi ty, but_d iey love it no less as 
that of their adoption. * Look^ t me/ says one ; ' I have 
been thirty years without TeavingJ t, and have never fiaT*\ 
a headache.' I look and 8eejft.jremarkably hale man, of J 
forty I should sayi but he says fifty. * That's nothing/x^ 
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sayB another, who ccrlainly may be aomewhat etricken t 
years : ' I have been here hvc-and-filty years, and i 
Btivet ill but onc«, when i w& foolish enough to go to 
England. Ughl I s lStl 'ne ver forget it. Why, ~ 
there waa frost in October 1' ' Y es.' I said, *and snow in ] 
May sometimes. It is not all sunshine with us, whatevt 
it jiay be witli_ yf>ii,' "i 
/"^ ' Not that we have too much sunshine,' interpoeed i 
lady. ' You don't tlii nk ure have] do v ou ?' 

* Not in the least. W ho cou ld ask more, madam, t 
to bask in sueh sunshine as yours from year's end to yeuM 

' And is commerce toleraUyflourishing ?' I asked of ■ 

mtleman in trade. | 

TTourisIimg, sir! If vo]j.want to make money, here'* 
your ground. Why, sir , her e, in this wretched Ijttla 
street, there has been ifiorejupney turned in the last ten 
years — than— than— ' A nd he rummaged among 1 
half-crowns in his brccche«- pocket for a eimile, as tbou^ 
not a few of the profits spOKen^ of had found their i 
thither^^J ' 

" ' Uo you ever find it dull here ?' I asked of & ladyH 
perhaps not with very good taste — for we Engliebmca 
have sometimes an idea fS^tJurc is perhaps a little a 
I ncss about life in a small colony j^ 

' DuU! no. What sh^^!jnake us dull? We bai^ 
& great deal more to a muse u s than most of you hifve ■ 
This perhaps nught be true of many of i 
! have dances, and Humer-parties, and private the 
And then Mrs . — ^- 1' Now Mrs. - 
I Governor's wile, and all eulogiums on society : 

^etown alway s CPBed w itli a eulo^uDUifKU her. 
I went over the hospj^ with the doctor llicre ; fQ|| 
a in Ocmerais they require a hospital — tor the negi 
* And what ia the prevailing disease of the colony ?' 
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asked him. ' Dropsy with the black men,' he answered ; 
* and brandy with the white.' 

* You don't think much of yel low fever ?' 1 asked him. 

* No ; very little. It com es on ce in six or seven years ; 
and like influenza or ch olera at home, it requires its vio» 
tims. What is that to ^ consump tion, whose visits with / 
you are constant, who da ily dem Mids its hecatombs ? We . 
don't like yellow fever, certainly ; but yellow fever is not j 
ha lf so bad a fellow as th6 brandy hnft^^ V 

~ isnoula this meet the eye of any reader in this coldny / 
who needs medical advTc e^eLm ay thus get it, of a verv 
good quality, and witho ut f^. O n the subject of brandyN 
I say nothing myself, se gng now wrong it is to kiss and^ 
telO 

Excepting as regards y ellow fev er, I do not imagine 
that Demerara is peculiarl y unhe althy. And as regards 
yellow fever, I am i nclinM to think that his Satanic 
majesty has in this instanc e been painted too black. ] 
There are many at ho me — inJ Ingland — who believe that / 
yellow fever rages every year in some of these col onies^ 
and that half the white p^^a^n of the town is sw ept f 
off by it every August. As far a s I can learn it is hardlyl 
more fatal at one time of the yea r than at another. It 
returns at intervals, but by no means regularly or annually. 
Sometimes it will hang ogS Mr sixteen or eighteen months? 
at a time, and then it wm disa ppear for five or six years. 
Those seem to be most subject to it who have been out in 
the West Indies for a yea r or so : after that, persons are | 
not 80 liable to it. Sailoi^and men whose work keeps 
them about the sea-boarcT^^ wharves, seem to be in the 
greatest danger. Whit e soldi ers also, when quartered Inl 
unhealthy places, have sufigyed greatly. They who are 
thoroughly acclimatized^ are seldom attacked; and there] 
seems to be an idea that^^^^chite Creoles ar^ nearly safe. 
I believe that there are ins^g^ in which coloured people 
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and even negroes have been attacked by yellow fever. 
But such coaea are very rare. CLolera is the aegroei^ 
scourge. 

Nor do I think that this fever rages more furiously 
Demcrara than among t)ie islands. It has been very bad' 
in its bad times at Kingston Jamaica, at Trinidad, afr 
BarbiidoB, among the whijping at St, Thomas, and no* 
whore worse than at the H avana.. The true aecrel of ita 
fatality I take to be this : — that the medical worid has not 
Wet settled what is the proggt mode of medical treatment. 
There are, I believe, sti jl two sygtema. each directly oppo* 
site to the other ; but in t he West Indies they call th< 
I the French system and Jjie. English. In a few years, 
jdoubt, the matter will be be tter understood. 

From Georgetown Demcrara, to New Amsterdam 
Berhice, men travel cithei_iy steamer along the coast, or 
by a mail phaeton. T he for mer goes once a week to 
Berhice and bock, and the lat ter three times. I went by 
the mail phaeton and re turned by tlie steamer. And hi 
("EoMidoring the proa pe ri tv of the colony, llie well-b«i 
( and comfort of all me n and women in it, thi 
principles of the place, a nd the coming million hc^sheadfl 
of sugar — the millennium of a West Indian colony — con- 
sidering nil these great exi sting chamcteriatica of Guiana. 
il must eay that I think t he G overnor ought to look to 
I the mail phaeton. It w as' 'a~ woful afiair, crumbling to 
pieces along the road in thejaddest maimer ; very heart- 
rending to the poor fellow wRo h ad to drive it, and body- 
j rending to aome ol' the fi ve pass engers who were tossed to 
' and Iro as every fresh fragment deserted tlie parent vehicle 
with a jerk. And then, w hen w e had to send the axIelS" 
tbe mended, that staying jgjiie road for two hours and »' 
MLamong the mustjuitoes ! OheLohe I Ugh ! ugh I 

It grieves me to me ntion this, seeing tliat rose coloutj 
waa 80 clearly iJic pre vai liDg_ tint in all matters belonging' 
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to GiojuuL And I would have feigiven it had the' 
phaeton flimplj broken down, on the road. All saM qpar 
phaetons aie 'Sobject to snch ac cidents. Why else should 1 
they have been named a fter h im of the heayens who fiist 
aul fei ed from such misha ps? Bu t this phaeton had brok^^ 
down before it commence d its jo umey. It started on a 
system of jopes^ bandages , and j )atches which w^re dis- ^ 
giaceful to such a colony' a nd su ch a GroTemor ; and I j 
shodd intromit a clear du^, were I to allow it to escapey 
the gibbet,^ •""^^ _ 

^t we did reach Ne w Aj nsterdam not more tlum ] 
fire hours after time. I have bu t very little to say of the 
road, except this ; that t here is ample scope for sugar and 
am[de room for Coolies, 




Every now and then we ^ me upon n^ro villag^! 7 
All villages in this count ry m ust be negro villages, one 
would say, except the fe w poo r remaining huts of the"] 
Indians, which are not encountered on the white man's 
path. True ; but by a negro village I mean a site which 
is now the freehold pos session of negroes, having been 
purchased by them sinc e the^ ays of emancipation, witlT^ 
their own money, and T or the ir own purposes; so that 
they might be in all respects finee ; free to live in idle- 
neas, or to do such work is yT st ated man may choose to 
do for himself, his wife, his children, and his property. 

There are many such viH^ es in Guiana, and I was 
told that when the arrangements for the purchases were 
made the dollars were Tu^ribed by the negroes so] 
quickly and in such qua ntities that they were taken to 
the bulks in wheelbarrow s. At any rate, the result has >. 
been that tracts of grouP cL have been bought by these j 
people and arc now owne d'^y t hem in fee simple, j 

It 13 grievous to me to unci myself driven to aifTer on 
8uch points as these from men with whose views I have 
up to this period generall y^y ^» But I feel myself 
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bound to say that the freeholding negroes in Guiana dor 
not appear to me to answer. In tlie first place it wemfV 
that they have found great difficulty in dividing the landl 
among themselves. In all such combined actjons eoinsa 
persons must be selecled "as trustworthy; and those whof 
have been bo selected hav e not been worthy of the truA' I 
And then the combined action has ceased with the pur- 
chase of the land, whe reas, _ to have prf^lueod gcod it 
should Lave gone much I'urther, Combined drainiikg 
' would have been essentiaT^Qjnbined working has 1 
all but necessary ; combi ned J juildina should have 1 
/"adopted. But tlie negroes^ the purchase once niade^ 
\ would combine no furt her. They could not unders 
1 that unless they worked together at draining, each man'iH 
• WSSia be ) ~ ' 



^ own spot of ground ^ 



selQut 
I village 



L swamp. 



Each ' 



I aaninunity. A negro village therefore is not a pictuis- 
\ resoufi obj^H "~^ 

'I'hey are very easily known. The cottages, or 1 

— for some of them have aa^ red to strong, Stable, t 

Btoried alated houses — stand in extreme disorder, c«ie hei 

and another there, just najidividiial caprice may hav« 

/•placed them. There s eems to have been no attempt f 

I Btreeta or lines of buildjngg. and certainly not at regl 

Vjarity in building, Tlien there are no roads, and hardly 

a path to each habitation. As the ground is not drained, 

in wet weather the whole place is half drowned. Moat of 

/the inhabitants will probabl^jiave made some sort o 

'for the immediate prescnatjon of their own dwellinj 

but as those dykes arc uoi cut with any common purj 

they become little more than overflowing ponds, 

which the negro children crawl and scrape in tho i 

and arc either drowned, or escape drowning, as Provider 

j may direct. The spaces between tlie buildin 

j with no verdure: they arc mere mud patches, and i 
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/^cndLeA in ^by weather, wet^slippery, and filthy in the 
\jBiny aeaao ns. \ 

"Die planUtion groun cUi of J hese people are outside t 
Tillage, and afibid, I am toio^c ause for constant quarrel- 
ling. They do, however ^also afibrd means of support for 
the greater part of the ye ar, so that the negroes can live, 
flome without work and so me fe y working one or two days 
in t he week, 

may perhaps be difficu lt to exp lain why a man should 
be expected to work if he can^ live on his own property 
without working, and e npv suc h comforts as he desiresT^ 
y And it may be equally difficult to explain why complaint / 
I should be made as to th e wret chedness of any men who^ 
^do not themselves feel t hat the ir own state is wretched. / 
f But, nevertheless, on seeing what there is here to be seen^ 
I it is impossible to wit hstand the instinctive conviction 
/ that a village of fireeho lding negroes is a &ilure ; and that 
/ the community has not been se rved by the process, either 

( aa rcffl rds themselves or as regards the ^untrpt^ ^ 

iate at night we did reach New Amsterdam, and 
croGsed the broad Berbi^S^r dark in a little ferry- boat 
which seemed to be perilou sly near the water. At ten! 
o'clock I found mysel f aT the hotel, and pronounce it, 
without hesitation, to be the best inn, not only in that co- 
lony, but in any of t Eese^W estem^ colonies belonging OSl 
Great Britain. It is kepT by a negro, one Mr. Paris ' 
Brittain, of whom 1 w as info rmed that he was onc e a 
slave. * 0, si sic omnes !' But a s regards my experience, j 
he is merely the exception which proves the rule. I am 
glad, however, to say a ^od^ ^ord for the energies and \ 
ambition of one of the r aoe>j tnd shall be glad if I can j 
obtain for Mr. Paris Brittain an innkeeper' s immortality. ^ 

His deserts are so much the greater in that his scope 
for displaying them is so verjjimited. No man can walk 
along the broad strand s^eet of New Amsterdam, and 
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then up into its parallel street, so back towa{ds the start- 
ing point, and down again Tolhe sea, without thinking of 
Knickerbocker and Rip van Winkle. The Dutchman 
who built New Amsterda m ^ d made it once a thriving 
I town must be still sleeping^as the New York Dutchman 
once slept, waiting the tiniejjhen an irruption from Para- 
maribo and Surinam shall again restore the place to its old 
possessors. ^ 
'"At ptesent life certainly stagnates at New Amsterdam. 
Three persons in the street^ ocmstitute a crowd, and five 
collected for any purpose would form a goodly club. But 
/ the place is clean and ord erTy^ and the houses are good and 
' in good repair. They sti mo^ as do the houses in George- 
town, separately, each s urroun ded by its own garden or 
yard, and are built with r efer ence to the wished-for breeze 
from th e wej 

estates up the Berbice river, and the Canje creek 
which runs into it, are, I "bel ieve, as productive as those 
on the coast, or on the Dem erara or Essequibo rivers, 
and are as well cultivated; but their owners no longer 
ship their sugars from Ne w^ A msterdam. The bar across 
the Berbice river is objection^le, and the trade of George- 
town has absorbed the business of the colony. In olden 
times Berbice and Demerap^ were blessed each with its 
own Governor, and the t wo to wns stood each on its own 
/bottom as two capitals. But-those halcyon days — halcyon 
/ for Berbice — are gone ; and Rip van Winkle, with all his 
^^rethren, is asleep. 

I should have said, in spe aking of my journey from 
Demerara to Berbice, thatj^e first fifteen miles were 
performed by railway. TJifr colony would have fair 
ground of complaint against me were I to omit to notice 
that it has so far progresscdjn civilization as to own a rail- 
I way. As far as I could leain, the shares do not at present 
' stand at a high premium. From Berbice I rctum'ed in a 
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I beUere that it also bei fe tnm all 

mm, though Jamaica gti ^gta ndg first as to the quality. 



coasdng stemec It iras a deep y. duIL hot jomncy, witb- 
OQt subject of deep inte rgt. J can odIj ranember of it 
that thej gaTe us an excdle nt lundbeoo on board, and 
luncheons at sudi times are v ay Tahiable in fareakii]^ the 
tedium of the d ay. J 

And now a wtnd as to t he mffl iop hqgdieads of sugar 
tad as to the necessaiy Codie& ^Guiana has some reason 
to be |»oud, seeing that a r^p^ sent it beats all the neigh- i 
bouring British colonies in the quantity <^ sugar jnoduced. ' 

bei fe tnm i all as to the quantity o! ^ 
sti ^sta nds first as to the quality, i 
In round numbers the sugg exported from Guiana may ^ 
be stated at seventy thousan d hogsheads. \ 

Barbados exports abou t fifty^ thousand, Trinidad and / 
Jamaica under forty th oosano / No other British W est 
Indian colony gives fift een th ousand; but Guadaloupe / 
and Martinique, two Frtm^i^Jslands, produce, one over 
fifty thousand and the o ther ^n early seventy thousa nd 
hogsheads. In order to make this measurement intel | 
ligible, I may explain thatj hogshead is generally s aid 
to contain a ton weight rf suga r, but that^ when reaching! 
the market, it very rareljjoes come up to that weig ht. 
I do not give this information as statistically correct, but / 
as being sufficiently so to ^ de the ideas of a man only 
ordinarily anxious to be arau^ted in an ordinary manner 
with what is going on in th e We st Indies. I would not, 
therefore, recommend any Member of Parliament to quote 
the above figures in the HouseJ „^^ 

Some twelve years ago the w hole produce of sugar in 
the West Indies, including Guiana and excluding the 
Spanish islands, was 275,000 hogsheads. The amount 
which I have above recapitulated, in which the smaller 
islands have been altogether omitted, exceeds 310,000. 
It may therefore be taken as a fact that, on the whole, 
the evil days have come to their worst, and that the 
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tables ne tinned. It mast however be admitted that 
the above figures tell more for FTench than ibr English 
proepeiity 

In these oonntries sugar and.labouT are almost synony- 
mous ; at any rate, they are_coDvertible subetances. In 
none of the colonies named, except Barbados, is the 
amount of sugar produc edlua ited by any other law than 
the amount of labour to be obtMn ed ; and in none of them, 
with that one exception, c an an y prosperi^ be hoped for, 
excep ting by means <^ imnuQaUng labour. What I mean 
1o state is this : that the e xtent, of native work which can 
be obtained by the plant ers .a nd land-owners at terms 
which would enable them to gr ow their produce and bring 
it to the market does not in any of these colonies suffice 
fw success. It can be ^jQh no man's while to lay out 
his capital in Jamaica, jn T rinidad, or in Guiana, unless 

I he has reasonable hope that labouring men will be brought 
into those countries. T^great West Indian question is 
no w th is : Is there reasonaUe gro und for anch hope ? / 

I'he Anti-i^lavery Socie ty te lls us that we ought to 
have no such hope — that it is simply hoping for a return 
of sUveiT ; thai black or oolour ed labourers brought from 
other lands to the West Indi es cannot be regarded as 
free men ; that labourer s 80_b rougbt will surely be ill- 
used ; and that the nati ve neg ro labourer requires protec- 
tron. As to that questio n of t he return to slavery I have 
already said what few words I have to offer. In one 
sense, no dependent man work ing for wages can be free. 
-He must abide by the t erms o f his contract. -But in the 
usually accepted sense of the word freedom, the Coolie or 
Cttinainan immigratin g to the Wsat Tndipa ia fret-J 
—" .\s to tlie charge of ill usage, it appears to me that 
:;u'se men could not be treat ed with more tenderness, un- 
.,,*s ihey were put sepM^Jfily, each under his own glass 
-St', with a piece of vdvet on which to lie. In England 
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we know of no such treatm ent fo r field kbonrers. On their ' 
ixrivBl m Demerara they are distributed among the planters 
by the Governor, to eacR plant er according to his applica^ 
tion, his means of provid mg f or them, and his willingness 
ad ability to pay the c ost oil the immigration by yea rly 
instalments. They are se nt to no estate till a government / 
officer shall have reporte d t& tt there are houses for them 
to occopy. There mu st^be ^ a hospital for them on the 
eitate, and a regular dod tor wit h a sufficient salary. Tne) 
ittle of their wages is sti pulat ed, and their hours of work. 
TJiough the contract is l or five years, they can leave the \ 
estate at the end of the tirst A ree, transferring their ser- ] 
▼ices to any other master , jmd a t the end of the five years / 
they are entitled to a firee p assage homej 

If there be no hardship in all this to the immigrating 
Coolie, it may, perhaps, besought that there is hardship j 
to the planter who receive s^hinL He is placed very much / 
at the mercy of the Govern or, y ho, having the power of 
giving or refusing Coolies, be^Qj^ despotic. And then,/ 
when this stranger from Hm^tan has been taught some- 
thing of his work, he ca n hims elf select another master, ] 
80 that one planter may^Juat)^ away the labourers of 
another. This, however, ig^j^becked to a certain degree \ 
by a regulation which re quires the bribing interloper to ) 
pay a portion of the expense of immigration. / 



As to the native negro requin ng protection — protection, 
that is, against competitive jabou r — ^the idea is too absurd 
to require any argument to refute it. As it at present IsT 
the competition having been established, and being now in 
existence to a certain sfia ll exte nt, these happy negro; 
gentlemen will not work on an average more than three 
days a week, nor for abo ve sixb ours a day. I saw a gang | 
of ten or twelve negro p irls ii^ a, cane-piece, lying idle on 
the groimd, waiting to con mience^t heir week's labour. It 
was Tuesday morning. On the Monday they had of 

^ N 2 
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course not come near the field. On the morning of my 
viat iLey were lying with their hoes beade them, medi- 
tating whether or no they would measure out their work. 
■f^ planter was with me , an d they instantly attacked 
him. ' No, massa ; we no workey ; money no nuS)' said 
one. ' Four bits so pay ! noljiay at all I' said another. 
' Five bits, masaa, and we gin m orrow 'arly.' It is hardly 
necessary to say that the gentl eman refiised to boi^ain 
with them. ' They'll mens to ^l eir work to-morrow,' sud 
he ; ' cm Thursday they wiD begin , and on Friday they 
will finish for the week.' * But will they not look else- 
where for other work?* I asCed. ' Of course they will,' 
he said ; ' occupy a whole" day in looking for it ; but 
others cannot pay better t mnj do, and the end will be as 
I tell you.' Poor young laEea ! It will certainly be cruel 
subject them to the e TUo£ competition in thei r labou^ 
In Guiana the bull h as it een taken by the homs, as in 
Jamuca it unfortunatel y ha s not; and the first main 
difficulties of immigrati on ha ve, I think, been overcome. 
For some years paat, Iwlji Irom India and fiom China, 
I labourers have been bro ught in &eely, and during the last 
twelve months the numbe r has been very considerable. 
X The women also are commg now as w^ as the men, and 
/ they have learned to husband their means and put money 



J 
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l together^ 



a affair as this — the regular exodus, that is, of a 
people to another land — h^ always progressed with great 
rapidity when it has be en onc e established. The difficulty 
is to make a beginning. jLt_l9 natural enough that men 
should hesitate to tru st th emBclvcs to a i'uture of which 
tliey know nothing; a nd as natural that they should 
hasten to do so when they have heard of the good things 
which Piyvidi'ncc has i n sto re for them. It required 
that some tl-w should co me out and prosper, and return 
wiih signs of prosperity. JT his has now been done, and 
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as regards Gxiiana it will j\u*t ^ imagine, be long before / 
negro labour is, if not displac ed, made, at any rate, ofv 
aeoondarj consequence in the colony. As far as the work- \ 
men are concerned, the millio n hogsheads will, I think, j 
become a possibility, t hough not perhaps in the days o{^ 
my energetic hopeful friend. 

Both the Coolies suid the Chinamen have aptitude in 
putting money together; and when a man has this apti- 
tude he will work as long as good wages are to be earned. 
^^Ciescit amor nummi quantum ipsa, &c.' We teach our 
diildien this lesson, intending them to understand that 
it is pretty nearly the worst of all * amors,' and we go on 
with the * irritamenta malorum ' till we come to the ' Sper- 
nere fortior.' It is all, however, of no use. ' Naturam 
ezpellas furca ;' but the result is still the same. Nature 
knows what she is about The love of money is a good 
and useful love. What would the world now be without 
it? Or is it even possible to conceive of a world pro- 
gressing without such a love ? Show me ten men without 
it, and I will show you nine who lack zeal for improve- 
ment Money, like other loved objects — women, for 
instance — should be sought for with honour, won with a 
dean conscience, and used with a free hand. Provided it 
be so guided, the love of money is no ignoble passion. 

Tlie negroes, as a class, have not this aptitude, conse- 
quently they lie in the sun and eat yams, and give no 
profitable assistance towards that saccharine millennium. 
*Spemere fortior I' That big black woman would so say, 
she who is not contented wjth four bits, if her education 
had progressed so far. And as she said it, how she would 
tum up her African no6e7and what contempt she would 
express with her broad eyes I Doubtless she does so express 
herself among her negro mends in some nigger patois — 
• Pemere furshaw !' If so, her philosophy does but little 
to assist the world, or herself. 
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There 19 another race of men, and of women too, wbol 
luivc been and now are of the greatest benefit to thiafl 
colony, and with them the ' Spemere fbrtior ' is by i»M 
means a favourite doctrine. There are the Portuguea 
who have come to Demcrara from Madeira, I believ^l 
that they are not to be found in any of the islands; botl 
here, in Guiana, they are in great numbers, and thrive 1 
wonderiiilly. At almost every corner of two streets iai 
Georgetown is to be seen a sinall shop; and those shopa 1 
are, I think without excepfibn, kept by Portuguese. 
Nevertheless they all reacESi tlie Demerara river in 
absolute poverty, intending tS^ive on the wages of field 
labour, and certainly prepared to do their work like men. J 
As a rule, they are a steady ^_ipduatrious class, and hav*^ 
proved themselves to be gooi citizens. In tlie futui 
amaigamatioa of races, whichw^U take place here as ela 
whore in the tropics, the Portugee-Madeira element \ ' 
not be the least efficient. ^ 

I saw the works on three or four sugar estates : 
Demcrara, and though I urn neither a sugar grower t 
a mechanic, I am able to say that the machinery i 
material of this colony much_£xceed anything I have » 
in any of our own West Indian islands; and in the point 
of machinery, equab wbatTaaw in Cuba. Everything is 
done on a much larger sci^ and in a more proficient 
manner than at — Barbadoa,__WB will say. I instance 
Barbudos because the planters there play so excellent a 
melody on tlieir own trumpets. In that island not c 
planter in five, not one I Ix^ve in fifteen, ha£ any s 
appliance on his estate. Thoy trust to the wind lor tlieja 
motive power, as did their g-eat-great-grandiathers. Bul 
there is steam on every estate in Guiana. The 
pan and the centrii'iigal machine for extracting the molaa 
laie known only by name in Barbados, whereas they i 
L appliances in Demerara. Tliere two huru 
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hogsheads is a considerable produce for one planter. Here 
they make eight hundred hogsheads, a thousand, and 
^dve hundred. A Barba^s man will reply to this thaw 
the thing to be looked to is^e profit, or what he will call 
ihe clearance. The sugar-consuming world, however, will 
know nothing about this, will hear nothing of individual 
piofits. But it will recogni^the &ct that the DemeraifT] 
sugar is of a better quality than that which comes from 
Barbados, and will believe that the merchant or planter 
who does not use the latesr^yliances of science, whether 
it be in manufacture or agriculture, will before long go to 
the walL ""^ 

Looking over a sugar estate and sugar works is an ex- 
dtang amusement certainly ^But nevertheless it palls upon 
one at last. I got quite into the way of doing it ; and 
used to taste the sugars ancT examine the crystals ; make 
comparisons and pronounce, I must confess as regards 
Barbados, a good deal of adverse criticism. But this 
was merely to elicit the "Sue tone of Barbadian elo- 
quence, the long-drawn naSTTecundity of speech which 
comes forth so fluently when their old windmills are 
attacked. ""^ 

But the amusement, as I have said, does pall upon one. 
In spite of the difference oFThe machinery, the filtering- 
bags and centrifugals in oneTthe Gadsden pans in another, 
and the simple oscillators in a third — (the Barbados estate 
stands for the third) — one oo^ get weary of walking up 
to a sugar battery, and looking at the various heated 
caldrons, watching till eve n th e inexperienced eye per- 
ceives that the dirty liquor has become brown sugar, as it 
runs down fix>m a dipper into a cooling vat. 

I wonder whether I could make the process in any 
simple way intelligible ; or'"whether in doing so I should 
afford gratification to a single individual ? Were I myself 
reading such a book of travels I should certainly skip such 
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description. Reader, do tliou do likewise. Nevertheleas, 
it slittll not exceed thrte or ibur pages. 

The cane must first be cut. As regards a ptanied cane, 
thai is the first crop from the plant — (fcr there are such 
things as ratoons, of which a word or two will be iound 
elsewhere) — as regards the planted cane, the cutting, I 
believe, takes place aii«r about fourteen montbB' giowth. 
The next process is tlial of the niSU ; the juice, that is, hafl 
to be squeezed out of it. The ctine should not lie above 
two days before it is si^ucezed. It is better to send it to 
the mill tlie daj after it is cut, or the hour after; in factk 
as soon indeed as may be. In Demerara they are brought 
to the mill by water always ; in Barbados, by carts and 
mules ; in Jamaica, by wagons and oxen ; so also in Cuba. 
The mill consists of three rollers, which act upon each 
other like cogwheels. The cwjes are passed between two,' 
an outside one, say, and a centre one ; and the refuse stalk, 
or trash (so culled in Jiun^ca), or magass (so called in- 
Barbados and Demerara), cofnes out between tlie ssmo' 
centre one and the other outsi3^ roller. Tlie juice mean- 
while is stiuined down to a cigtexn or receptacle belov. 
These rollers are quite close^^ that it would seem to ba' 
impossible that the cane shouU^go through ; but it doei 
(go through with great raigp, if the miU be good an^ 
powerful; but fiequenily wiihgreat difficulty, if the mill' 
be bad and not poweriul ;_Jor which latter altomativi 
vide Barbados. The canes give from sixty to seventy 
cent, of juice. Sometimes!^ than sixty, not often < 
seventy. ~~ 

The juice, which is then of a dirty-yellow colour, 
apparently about the substance of milk, is brought 
the mill through a pipe into the first vat, in which it is 
tempered. This is doneyith lime, and the object is 
remedy the natural aci(£ty of the juice. In this first 
>l is warmed, but not more^hon wormed. It then i 
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fiom these vats into boilers , or a t any rate into receptacles 
in which it is boiled. T hese in Barbados are called taches. 
At each of these a m an st ands with a long skimmer, 
skimmering the juice as it we re, and scraping off certain 
skum which comes to th e top. There are from three to 
seven of these taches, an ^ bel ow them, last of all, is the 
boiler, the veritable recep tacle in which the juice becomes 
sugar. In the taches, eSpc^ally the first of them, the 
liquor becomes dark green m oo loiir. As it gets nearer 
the boiler it is thicker a nd m ore clouded, and begins to 
assume its well-known tawnyjuie^ 

Over the last boiler stand^ the man who makes the 
sugar. It is for him to ^^sjr what heat to apply and 
bow long to apply it Th e liqu or now ceases to be juice 
and becomes sugar. This i s evid ent to the eye and nose, 
fer though the stuff in the boiler is 6f course still liquid, it 
looks like boiled melted sugar^nd the savour is the savour 
of sugar. When the time _jigg come, and the boiling is 
boiled, a machine suspende d jxp m on high, and called a 
dipper, is let down into t he ^ dron. It nearly fits the 
caldron, being, as it were, in itself a smaller cal^n going 
into the other. The sugar naturally rims over the side of 
this and fills it, some httl e ing enuity being exercised in 
the arrangement The dipper^ full of sugar, is then drawn 
up on high. At the bottom of it is a valve, so that on the 
pulling of a rope, the hot " Eiqui d runs out This dipper is 
work^ like a crane, and is made to swing itself from over 
the boiler to a position iir which the sugar runs from it 
through a wooden trough to'the^t open vats in which it 
is cooled. 

But at this part of the manufacture there are various 
different methods. AcconEng to that which is least ad- 



vanced, the sugar is simpl y co oled in the vat, then put 
into buckets in a half-soUostate, and thrown out of tlie 
buckets into the hogsheads^/^ 
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According to the more advanced method it niiiB &oiB 
the dipper down through 6llering bags, ia then pumped 
into a huge vacuum pan, a ul«nsil like a kettle-drum 
turned topsy-turvy, a kettle-drum that is large enough 
to bold six long of sugar. Then it ia reheated, and then 
put into open round boxes called centrifugals, the «deft 
of which are made of metal pierced like gau2e. These 
arc whisked round and round by steam-power at an 
enormous rate, and the molasses flies out through the 
gauze, leaving the sugar dry and nearly white. It 
theu fit to go into the hogshead, and fit also to be shipped 
away. 

But in the simpler procesa, the molasses drains from 
the sugar in the hogshead. To facilitate this, as the 
sugar is put into the cask, re^dg are stuck through it,, 
which coDimunicate with holes at the bottom, so that 
then? may be channels througlTwhich the molasses Toay 
run. The hogslieads stand up^ beams lying a foot apart' 
from each other, and below is a dark abyss into which' 
the molasses falls. I never could divest myself of the 
idea that the negro children occagjpnally £J1 through also, 
and are then smothered and _so_disrill ed into rum^ j 

There are various other processes, intermediate between 
the highly-civilized vacuum pan and the simple cooling) 
with which I will not troufilgjny reader. Nor will I go 
into the further mystery of rum-raaking. That the rum 
is mode from the molasses every one knows ; and fiYim the 
negro children, as I auapect,X^ 

The process of sugarmaking is very rapid if the ap- 
pliances be good. A plantcj. in Demerara assured me 
that he had cut bis can es in the morning, and had the 
sugar in Georgetown in t he aftg rnoon. Fudge I however, 
was the remark made W *notber planter to whom 

\ repeated this. Whether^ was fudg« or not I do not 
know ; but it was clearly posstble that sach should be 
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ease. The manufactureifl-^ne which does not require any 

In Demerara an acre of ^tneg will on an average give 
over a ton and a half of sugar . But an acre of cane 
ground will not give a crop once in twelve months. 
Two crops in three years may perhaps be the average. 
So much for the manuf acture of sugar. I hope my 
account may not be criticis^ by those who are learned 
in the art, as it is only intended for those who are utterly 
unlearned. ^"^^^^ 

But if looking over sugu: works be at last fatiguing, 
what shall 1 say to that labou r of 'going aback/ which 
Guiana planters exact from t keir visitors. Going abaclH 
in Guiana means walking ^from the house and manufac- 
tory back to the fields whe re the canes grow. I have 
described the shape of a Demerara estate. The house 
generally stands not far "from the water firontage, so that 
the main growth x)f the i^ar is behind. This going 
aback generally takes place before breakfast. But the 
breakfast is taken at eleven, and a Demerara sim is in all 
its glory for three hours before that Remember, also, 
that there are no trees in tE^ fields, no grass, no wild 
flowers, no meandering paths Everything is straight, 
and open, and ugly; and everything has a tendency to 
sugar, and no other tende^^ whatever, unless it be to 
rum. Sugar-canes is the^giUy growth. So that a walk 
aback, except to a very close inquirer, is not delightful. 
It must however be confe^d^ that the subsequent break- 
fiist makes up for a deal 'oFmisery. There is no such 
breakfast going as that oriTGuiana planter. Talk of 
Scotland I Pooh I But one has to think of that doctor's 
dictum — * The prevalent 'cl^aae, sir ? Brandy 1' It ^ 
seems, however, to me to show itself more generally in x 
the shape of champagngj^^ 

There is one other peculiar characteristic of landed 
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property in this colony which I must mention. All the 
carriage ia by water, not oolj^trom the works to tlie town, 
but from the fields to the works, nnd even from field to 
field. The whole country is intersected by drains, which 
are necessary to carry off "tEe surface waters ; there is no 
natural fall of water, or_next to none, and hut ior ita 
drains and sluices the la nd wo uld be flooded in wet weather. 
Parallel to these drains are canals ; there being, as nearly 

Ias I could learn, one canal between each two drains. 
These different dykes are to^ sUanger atmilar in appear- 
ance, but their uses arc always kept distinct 

Nor do th«ac canals run only between wide fields, or 

at a considerable distance^frjun each other. They pierce 

every portion of land, so tiat the canes when cut have 

never to be carried above a^jfiw yards. The expense of 

I keeping them in order is _v£iy great, hut the labour of 

making them must have been immense. It was done by 

/^e Dutch, One may almost quesuon whether any other 

I race would have had the patience necessaty for such a 

\work. 

I was told on one cstjUc^hat there were no l^s than 
mxty-three miles of thesejaittings to be kept in order. 
But the gi.-ntleraan who t^ld-me was he to whom the other 
gentleman alluded, whenjie used our old friend Mr. 
Burchell'a exclamation. The re can be no doubt hut that 
these Guiana planters know eac h other. / 
/ On the whole I must express my conviction that thia 
( is a fine colony, and wilFbecome of very great import- 
Suoe. 

Our great Thunderer the other day spoke of the govem- 
anoe of a sugar island as a _duty below a man's notice ; aa 
being almost worthy of contempt. We catuiot all be gods 
and forge thunderbolts. Butjy e all wish lo consume sugar ; 
and if we can do in one of oui colonies without slavi 
Cuba is doing with slavesi~tne work 1 think will 
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(xmtemptible, nor the land contemptible in which it is A 
done. I do look to see our free Cuba in Guiana, and even^ 
have my hopes as to that million of hogsheads. 

I have saidy in speaking of J^aica, that I thought the 
n^To had hardly yet shown higiself capable of understand- 
ii^ the teaching of the Christian religion. As rega rds 
Guiana, what I heard on t his m atter I heard chiefly from 7 
clergymen of the Church of England ; and though they 
would of course not agree YaSdae — ^for it is not natuial 
that a man should doubt th eeffica cy of his own teaching 
— ^nevertheless, what I g athered from them strengthens 
my former opinions, 

I do think that the G uiana negro is in this respect 
somewhat superior to hi s "brot her in Jamaica. He is 
more intelligent, and comes nearer to our idea of a 
thoughtful bedng. But st ill ev en here it seems to me 
that he never connects his relig ion with his life ; never 
reflects that his religion shoQ^Sear upon his condu ct j 

Here, as in the islands, the negroes much prefer to 
belong to a Baptist congregatlonjjr to a so-called Wesleyan 
body. That excitement is thgxfi. allowed to them which 
is denied in our church. Theysjng and hallo and scream, 
and have revivals. They talk of their 'dear brothers* 
and * dear sisters,' and in their ecstatic bowlings get some 
fun for their money. I douETalso whether those dis- 
agreeable questions as to conduct are put by the Baptists 
which they usually have to undergo from our clergymen." 
•So-called Wesleyans,* I say, because the practice of their 
worship here is widely removed from the sober gravity of 
the Wesleyan churches in Engljmd. ! 

I have said that the fo rm o f government in Guiana 
was a mild despotism, tem ^r^d by sugar. The Governor, 
it must be understood, has not absolute authority. There 
is a combined house, with a powgr of voting, by whom he 
is controlled — at any rate in financial matters. But of 
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those votes lie commands many as Governor, and aa long 
as he will supply Coolies quick enough — and Coolies lavnn 
sugar — he may command them all. 

' We are not particular to a shade,' the planters wisely 
say to him, ' in what way we are governed. If you have 
any fada of your own about this or about that, by all mcana 
indulge them. Even if you want a little more money, in 
God's name take it. But the business of a man's life is 
sugar : there's the land ; the capital shall be forthcoming, 
whether begged, borrowed, or stolen ; — do you supply the 
labour. Give us Coolies enough, and we will stick at 
nothing. We are an ambitious colony. There looms 
before us a great future — a million hogsheads of sugar 1' 

The form of government here is eomewliat aingiJar. 
There are two Houses — Lords and Commons — but not 
acting separately as ours "SoT The upper House is the 
Court of Policy. This consists of five official membera, 
whose votes may therelbre "Eo p resumed to be at the ser- 
vice of the Governor, and oifi\'e elected members. Tht 
Governor himself^ sitting in ihia court, has the casting 
vote. iJut he also has something to say to tlie election 
of the other five. They are chosen by a body of men 
called Kiezers — probably Dutch for choosers. There b % 
college of Kiezers, electecTToi life by the tax-payers, 
whose main privilege appears to be that of electing these 
members of the Court of Policy, But on every occasion 
they send up two names, and the Governor selects, one 
80 that he can always k eep out any one man who may be 
peculiarly disagreeable to him. This Court of Policy acts. 
I think, when acting by itieUjaore as a privy council to 
the Governor than as a legislative body, j 

Then there are six FinanciftT Kcprcscntativca ; two' 
from Berbice, one from town and ono from countiy 
two from Demerara, one from town and one Irom country , 
and two from £8sequibo,'^h from tlic country, theis 
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beuig no town. These arg..filected by the tax-payers. 
They are assembled for purposes of taxation only, as &r 
as I understood ; and ev en as regards this they are joined \ 
with the Court of Policy, and thus form what is called the ^ 
Combined Court. The Crown, therefore, has very little 
to tie its hands ; and I tli^ that I am justified in de- 
scribing the goYemment a s a mj ld despotism, tempered by 
sugar. ^^ 

So much for British Gui ana, I cannot end this crude / 
epitome of crude views res pectai g the colony without 
saying that I never met a pl ^saote r set of people than 
I found there, or ever passed^my hours much more 
joyously. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

BA^iHOS. 

Barbados is a very respectable little island, and it makes 
a great deal of sugar. It is not pictuiesquelj beautiful, 
as are almost all the other Antilles, and therefore has but 
few attractions for stranger^J^ 

But this very absence of scenic beauty has saved it 
&om the fate of its neighEours. A country that is broken 
into landscapes, that boastTof its mountains, woods, and 
waterfalls, that is refgurdcgjbr its wild loveliness, is 
seldom propitious to agriciilture. A portion of the surface 
in all such r^ons defies the improving fanner. But, 
beyond this, such ground un^er the tropics offers every 
inducement to the negro squatter. In Jamaica, Dominica, 
St Lucia, and Grenada, the negro, when emancipated, 
could squat and make hijoaeff happy ; but in Barbados 
there was not an inch for UguJ 

When emancipation came there was no squatting 
ground for the poor BarE^^ He had still to work and 
make sugar — ^work quite as ^ft rd as he had done while yet 
a slave. He had to do that or to starve. Consequently, 
labour has been abundantj^Llhis island, and in this island 
only ; and in all the West Ind ian troubles it has kept its 
head above water, and made sugar respectably — ^not, 
indeed, showing much sug ar ge nius, or going ahead in the 
way of improvements, but paying twenty shillings in the 
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pound, supporting itself, and earn ing its bread decently ' 
by the sweat of its brow. Tge pity is that the Barbadians 
themselves should think so much of their own achieve- 
m oitfl. 

The story runs, that when Europe was convulsed by 
revolutions and wars — whe n con tinental sovereigns were 
flying hither and thither, and there was so strong a rumour 
that Napoleon was going to "eat us — the great Napoleon I 



mean — that then, I say, th e ^Btff badians sent word over to ^ 
poor King George the T hird, b idding him fear nothing. ' 
/If England could not protect him, Barbados would. Let 
I him come to them, if thin gf look ed really blue on h is side 
Ja£ the Channel. It was a fine , spirited message, buti 

I perhaps a little self-glorious.^ That, I should say, is the 

/ character of the island in general. 

As to its appearance, it is, as I have said, totally 
different from any of the ot her j slands, and to an English 
eye much less attractive in its character. But for the 
heat its appearance would not strike with any surprise an 
Englishman accustomed to an ordinary but ugly agricul- 
tural country. It has not tb eTEic k tropical foliage which 
is so abundsmt in the other Shpds, nor the wild, grassy 
dells. Happily for the Bar^dians every inch of it will 
produce canes; and, to the credit of the Barbadians, 
every inch of it does so. A^arbadian.has a right to be 
proud of this, but it does not make the island interesting. 
It is the waste land of the world that makes it picturesque. 
But there is not a rood oT waste land in Barbados. It 
certainly is not the counjiy for a gipsy immigration. \ 
Indeed, I doubt whether there is even room for a picnic. ^ 

The island is somethin g ove r twenty miles long, and 
something over twelve broai The roads are excellent, 
but so white that they sadly hurt the eye of a stranger. 
The authorities have beenjjery particular about their 
milestones, and the inhabit^ts talk much about their 
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jouroeya. I found myself constantly being imprceeerl 
with ideas of distance, till I was impelled to suggest E 
rather extended system of rajlroads — a proposition which 
was token in very good part, I was informed that the 
population waa larger than that of China, hut my i 
formant of course meant by the square foot. He could 
hardly have counted by the square mile in Barbados. 

And thus I woa irresistibly made to tliink of the frog 
that woidd blow itself out and look as large as an ox, 

Bridgetown, the metropolis of the island, is much like 
a second or tlibd rate English town. It has none of the 
general peculiarities of theWfst Indies, except the heat. 
The streets are narrow, irregular, and crooked, so that at 
first a stranger is apt to miss Lis way. They all, however, 
converge at Trafalgar Square, a spot which, in Borbadoe, 
is presumed to compete wiUjjho open space at Charing 
Cross bearing the same nama^Jhey have this resemblance, 
that eacJi contains a statuejf Kelson. The Barbadian 
Traiolgar Square contains auo a tree, which is more than 

I can be said for its namesake. It cah make also this boast) 
that no attempt has been m ade w ithin it which lias luled 
so grievously as our picturegallery. In saying thia» 
however, I speak of the buildmg only — by no means of tha 
picturraj *" 

There arc good shops in ^dgctown — good, respectable^ 
well-tCMlo shops, that sell everything from a candle dowit 
to a coffin, including wedding-rings, corab, and widowrf 
caps. But they are hot^usty, crowded places, 
such places in third-rate English towns. But tl 
. quosdon of heat here is o(juch vital moment I A pui 
ctue of a pair of gloves in Barbados drives one at c 
mto the ice-house_^ 

And here it may be vfdl to explain this very peculiar 
deUghtful, but too dangerous West Indian institutioi 
By-llie-by I do not know Uiat tliere ivas any ice-house i 
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Eingston, Jamaica. If th ere b e one there, my friends 
were peculiarly backwar d, for I certainly was not made A 
acquainted with it. But everywhere else — at Demerara, 
Trinidad, Barbados, and St. Thomas — I was duly intro- 
duced to the ice-house^^^ ^ 

There is something cooland mild in the name, which ' 
makes one fancy that ladies would delight to frequent it. 
But, alas ! a West India n ice- house is but a drinking-s hop 
— a place where one goes to liqu or, as the Americans cau] 
it, without the knowledge gf tbft feminine creation. It is 
a drinking-shop, at which thgjiraughts are all cool, are all 
iced, but at which, alas ! they are also all strong. The"\ 
brandy, I fear, is as esse ntiiJ_ as the ice. A man may, it ^ 
is true, drink iced soda water without any concomitant, or 
he may simply have a fe w d rops of raspberry vinegar to 
flavour it. No doubt many a n easy-tempered wife so j 
imagines. But if so, I fear that they are deceived. Now 
the ice-house in Bridgeto wn t eemed to me to be peculiarly 
well attended. I look upon this as the effect of the white 
streets and the fusty sho^g,/ _ 

Barbados claims, I believe — but then it claims every-* 
thing — to have a lower th ermp meter than any other West 
Indian island — to be, in fact^ooler than any of her sisters. 
As far as the thermomet er go es, it may be possible ; buD 
as regards the human body^J^s not the fact. Let any 
man walk from his hotel to morning church and back, and 
t hen judgs J """^ 

There is a mystery ab out hot els in the British VfesV 
Indies. They are always kept by fat, middle-aged 
coloured ladies, who hav e no^ husbands. I never found 
an exception except at ^Bcrbic e, where my friend Paris 
Brittain keeps open do ors in the city of the sleepers. 
These ladies are generall y <al l<>d Miss So-and-So; ifiss • 
Jenny This, or Miss Jessy J hat; but they invariably 
seemed to have a knowledge of the world, especially of 

""'^ 2 
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llic male hotel-frequenting world, haidly compatible with 
a retiring maiden state of life. I only mention this. I 
cannot solve the riddl er 'J )avu3 sum, non tEdipua,' 
But it (lid strike me as lingular that the profession should 
always be in the hands oT^e se ladies, and that they should 
never get hu8bands^__ __J 

Ab a rule, there is not much to be said against tbeM 
hotels, though they wilTnct come up to the ideas of a 
traveller who lias been used to the inns of Switzerland. 
The table is always ple ntiful ly supplied, and the viands 
generally good. Of t hat at Barbados I can make no 
comphiint, except this ; thatlh e people over the way kept 
a gray parrot which ne ver ce ased screaming day or nighL 
I was deep in my Ja maica theory of races, and thta 
wretched bird nearly droysjaajEJLU 

'Can anything be done to stop it, James?' 
■No, mass^J^J "" 
/^ 'Notliing? Woujdn't they hang a cloth over it for ■ 
(shilling ?' 

7^ 'No, niassa; him only make him scream de more t* 
( ^peak to him.' i 

niook this as final, though whether the ' bim ' was thft 
man or the parrot, I di d "no t know. But such a bird t 
never lieard before, and the street was no more tl 
twelve feet broad. He was, in fact, just under mj 
window. Thrice had I to put aside my theory of race! 
j Otherwise than on thiajpore Miss Caroline Ijee's hota 

I at Barbados is very fair. And as for hot pickles — she il 

I the very queen of tlieniL^ 

Whether or no my informant was right in saying 
I population of BarbadoeJs more dense than that 
" la, I cannot say ; but^jjudoubtedly il is very great 
b hence, as the negroes^gipnot get their living without 

J, has come the prosyerity of the island. The ii 
ibutia are, I believe, very nearly 150,000 in numi 
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This is a greater popula tion th an that of the whole of* 
Guiana. The conseque nce j s, that the cane-pieces are 
cultivated very closely, a ndjth at all is done that manual 
labou r can da 

le negroes here differ much , I think, from those in the) 
other islands, not only in manne r, but even in form a nd 
physiognomy. They are of heav ier build, broader in the | 
face, and higher in the for ehead . They are also certainly 
less good-humoured, and more i nclined to insolence ; so 
that if anything be gaine d in intelligence it is l ost in 
conduct. On the whole, 1 do think that the Barbados I 
negroes are more intelligent than others that I have met. 
It is probable that this nSay^come from more continual 
occupation. 

the black people difer from their brethren of 
the other islands, so certai nly^d o the white people. One 
soon learns to know a — Bim. That is the name in which 
they themselves delight, and therefore, though there is a 
sound of slang about it, fgy e it here. One certainly 
soon learns, to know aBi ^JT he most peculiar distinction 
is in his voice. There is^yays a nasal twang about it, 
but quite distinct from ^ nasality of a Yankee, The 
Yankee's word rings sharDthrough his nose ; not so that 
of the first-class Bim. Tnere is a soft drawl about it, and | 
the sound is seldom com ptste ly formed. The effect on the 
ear is the same as that on the hand when a man gives you} 
his to shake, and instead^ of shaking yours, holds his own 
stiU. When a man does so to me I always wish to kick 
him. 

I had never any wish to kick the Barbadian, more 
especially as they are all 3to_u t men ; but I cannot but ^ 
think that if he were well shaken a more perfect ring / 
would come out of him. JT^ 

The Bims, as I have said^a re generally stout fellows. 
As a rule they are larger and fairer than other West 
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Indian Creoles, less delicate in their limbs, and more 

clumsy in their guit. The male graces are not much 

studied in Barbados, But Jt is not only by their form or 

voice that you may kno w the m — not only by the voice, 

' but by the words. No people t-ver praised themselves so 

constantly ; no set of me n wer e ever so assured that they 

and their occupations are the main pegs on which the 

world hangs. Their gengjaJ law to men would be ihis: 

f ^^Thou shah make suEr ar ia the sweat of thy brow, and 

Cmake it as it is ma de in. Barbados.' Any deviation from 

fchat law would be a. deviation from the higbeai duty of 

Of many of his sister colonies a Barbadian can speak 
with temper. When JsunaJca is mentioned philanthropic 
compassion lights up his face, and he tells you how much 
he feels for the poor wr etche s there who call themselv^ 
planters. St. Lucia also ^be pities, and Grenada ; and of 
St. Vincent he has some hope. Their little eObrts he 
says are praiseworthy ; onl y, alafl I they arc so little ! He 
does not think much of Antigua ; and turns Up his nose' 
at Nevis and St. Kitts, wltich in a small way arc doing a 
fair stroke of bu»ness. T he tre nch islands be doca not 
love, but that is probably patriotism: as llie French 
islands are successful sugar^giowers such patriotisni 
rUaiural. But do not s peak t o him of Trinidad ; that 

I subject is very sore. And as for Guiana 1 One 

knows what to expect if on^ h olds a red rag up to a bulL 
Pnuse Guiana sug!ir-mftking_jn Bridgetown, and you will 
f be holding up a red^nig to_jijlozcn bulls, no one of which 

I will refuse the challenge. And thus you may always 

' know B Dim. \ 

WtienThave met fou r or five together, I have not 
/ dared to Uy this oxjK.'riruent. for they are wralhy men, 
1 and have rough sides to their tongues; but 1 have so 
' encountered two at a time. 7^ 
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* Yes,' I have said ; ' the superiority of Barbados can- 
not be doubted. We all gra nt that. But which colony is 

jnd in the race?|l 

It is impossiBIeto say^ said A. * They are none of 

m well circ umstancecCj 

* None of them ha ve got any labour/ said B. 

* They can't make rctjjms,' said A. 

/^ * Just look at their clearances/ s aidBi. * and then look at 

CfflllS,' 

' Jamaica sugar is payin g now/ I remarked. 
/"* Jamaica, sir, h as be^ n destroyed root and branch,' said 
(a, well pleased ; fotjh ey delight to talk of Jamaica.^ 

* And no one can l amen t it more than 1 do,' said B. 
* Jamaica is a fine isla nd^ on ly utterly ruined.' 

* Magnificent ! such scenery !' I replied. 

* But it can't make sugar,' said B. 

* What of TrirngSi ?' I asked. 

y*^ Trinidad, sir, is a fine w ild island ; and perhaps some 
^ay we may get mir p/^l tjiprp * j 

v^^But Demerara mgjces a little sugar,' I ventured to 
^re mark. 

*• It makes de ug^ little money, I know/ said A. 
' Every inch of it is mortgaged,' said B. 
' But their st CMn- engines/ said I. 
' Look at their clearances/ said A. 

* They have nogp,' said B. 

/''At any rat e, th ey have got beyond windmills,' I 
vxemarked, with c()j;tfiderable courage. 

' Because they have got no wind,' said A. 

* A low bank o Fmud below the sea-level/ said B. 

* But a fine co untry for sugar,' said L 

* They don't knowwhat sugar is,' said A. 
< Look at their vacuu m pans/ said I. 

* All my eye,' s aid B. 
' And ^eir filtenn^-bags,' 3aid I. 
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' Filtoing-boga be d — ,' said A. 

• Centrifugal machinea,' said I, now nearly exhausted. 

' We've tried them, and nbandoned them long ago, 
said B, only now coming well on to the light. 

' Their sugar is nearly while,' said I ; ' and yours ia a 
dirty hrown.' 

* Their sugar don't pay,' said A, ' and ours does.' 
' Look at the price of our land,' said B. 

' Yes, and the extent ol' it,' said I. 

' Our clearances, sir ! The clearances, sir, are the thing,' 
said A. 

' The year's income,' said B, 

' A hogshead to the acre,' said I ; ' and that only got 
from guano.' 

This was ray last shot at them. They both came at me 
open-mouthed together, and I confess that I retired, van- 
quished, from the field. 

It is certainly the fact that they do make their sugar in 
a very old-fashioned way in Barbados, using windmills 
instead of steam, and that you see less here of tiie improved 
machinery for the manufacture than in Demerara, or Cuba^ 
or Trinidad, or even in Jamaica. The great nnswergiven 
to objections is that the olJsystem pays best. It may 
perhaps do so for the pr esen t moment, though I should 
doubt even that. But I am certain that it caiuiot conj^iQUtt 
I to do 80. No trade, anT^o agriculture can aSbrd lo 
j dispense with the impnjvemen ts of science, j 

I Ibund some here who^afiknowl edged that the mertf 
produce of the cane from thej§nd had been pressed to* 
fiir by means of guano. A great crop is thus procured^^ 
but it appears that the soil is ijyured. and that the sugut 
is injured also. The canes, moreover, will not ratoon 
they used to do, and as they_still do in olher parts of iho 
I West Indies. The canejajjlanted, and when ripe is cui 
If allowed, another cane^nll grow from ihe same plant 
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and that is a ratoon ; and again a third will grow, giving a/ 
third crop from the same plant ; and in many soils a fourth ; 
and in some few many more ; ^d one hears of canes ra- 
tooning for twenty years. 



If the same amount^ Sd quali ty of sugar be produced, of ' 
course the system of ratoonmg must be by far the cheapest 
and most profitable. In I^beEp ve most of our colonies the 
second crop is as good as the first, and I understand that 
it used to be so in BarbadOST" But it is not so now. The / 
ratoon almost always loo kis ^ )or, and the second tatoons 
appear to be hardly wort h butt ing. I believe that this S^ 
so much the case that ma ny Ba rbados planters now look to 
get but one crop only fr om ea ch planting. This falling 
off in the real fertility oTjlift soil is I think owing to the 
use of artificial manure, such as p ^uano. ] 

There is a system all through these sugar growing coun- . 
tries of burning the magaS/^trash ; that is the stalk of I 
the cane, or remnant of the stalk after it comes through 
the mill. What would bes^d of an English agriculturiST^ 
who burnt his straw ? iT^j believe one of the soundest / 
laws of agriculture that 'me refuse of the crop should J 
return to the ground which gave^it^J 

To this it will be answered that the English agricul- 
turist is not called on by the necessity of his position to 
bum his straw. He has not To boil his wheat, nor yet his 
beef and mutton ; whereas the Barbados farmer is obliged 
to boil his crop. At the piresent moment the Barbados 
fanner is under this obligation ; but he is not obliged to 
do it with the refuse produce of his fields. He cannot 
perhaps use coals imm^ately under his boilers, but he can 
heat them with steam whicira>mes pretty much to the 
same thing. """^ 

All this applies not to Barbados only, but to Guiana, 
Jamaica, and the other islan^also. At all of them the 
magass or trash is burnt But at none of them is manure 
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ao mucli needed as at Barbados. They canDot tliere t 
into cultivation new frcsli virgin soil when they wish i 
OS they can in Guiana. 

And thc-n one is tempted to ask the question, whether* 
every owner of land is obliged to undertake all the 
plete duties which now are j oined together at a sugi 
estate ? It certainly is the case, that no single individuati 
could successiiilly set hiiSelf against the system. But f 
do not see why a collection of ind ividuals should not do ao-tt 
" X fiinner in England does not grow the wheiit, the* I 
I grind it, and then make the bread. TIjc gnjwing is M 
I enough for him. Then come s the miller, and the baker. | 

But on a sugar estate, one and the same man grows t 
I cane, makes the sugar^^d distils the ruin ; thus altOil 
gether opposing the salutary principle of the divi^n ofj 
/* labour. I cannot sec v^ the grower should not sell hid 
canes to a sugar manufacliiier, Tliere can, I believe, be 
no doubt of this, that su gar c an be made better and cheaper _, 
in large quantities than in smaU. J 

But the clearance, sir;^_d)at is the question- Hon; I 

/ would this affect the cicaiunce ? The sugar maaufacturOF I 

would want his profit, Or~course he would, as do ihaf 

miller and the baker^^ 

They complain greatly at B arbados, as they do indeed I 
eleewhere, that they are compelled to make bad sugar by 1 
the differential duty. T^Tluty on good sugar is so mu<^ I 
higher than that on bad,Bugar, that the had or coarm I 

I sugar pays them best. Tlis is the excuse they ^ve for I 
not making a finer article, and I believe that the cxcusa | 
18 true. 

I made one or two excursions in the island, and wm I 
allowed tlic prl\-ilege of at tfuj ing an agricidtural breaks J 
last, at which there were some twenty ur thirty planters,! 
It seems that a certain number of gentlemen living i 
the same locality had formed themselves into a society^ j 
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with the object of inspecting^ each other's estates. A com- 
mittee of three was named in each case by the president ; 
and this committee, after surveying the estate in question, 
and looking at the worEs and stock, drew up a paper, A 
either laudatory or the reverse, which paper was after- ' 
wards read to the societ^T These readings took place 
after the breakfSast, and I he fe akfast was held monthlyTI 
To the planter probably ther^ding of the documents was 
the main object. It may not be surprising that I gave 
the preference to the b r^xfaa t. which of its kind was good. 

But this was not the only_ break£a8t of the sort at which 
I was allowed to be a g uest._ The society has always its 
one great monthly bre akSgl ; but the absolute inspection 
gives occasions for furtherj)reakfasts. I was also at one of 
these, and assisted in i nspec ting the estate. There were, 
however, too many Bar^^ans present to permit of my 
producing my individual views respecting the Guiana im- 
provements, 

^ The report is made at thetinjp of the inspection, but it ) 
is read in public at the monjly meeting. The effect no 
doubt is good, and the pub^city of the approval or dis- 
approval stimulates the plater. But I was amused with . 
the true Barbadian firmness with which the gentlemen J 
criticised declared that t hey w ould not the less take their 
own way, and declinecTto tbllow the advice offered to 
them in the report. I iXeara_two such reports read, and 
in both cases this occurred. 

All this took place at Hookl eton cliff, which the Bar- 
badians regard as the finesF point^ for scenery in the island. 
The breakfast I own was gboo^ and the discourse useful ^ 
and argumentative. Bufls regards the scenery, there is 
little to be said for it, con siaerm g that I had seen Jamaica, 
and was going to see Tri nidaa 

Even in Barbados, dumerous as are the negroes, they 
certainly live an easief^iile than that of an English 




labourer, earn their money with more facility, and sra 
more independent of their maslers. A gentleman hai " 
one hundred and lifty fumiliea living on his property' 
would not expect to obtain from them the labour of above 
ninety men at the usual nite of pay, and that for not more 
than five days a week. They live in great comfort, ami 
in some tilings are beyond m^ure extravagant. 

• Do you observe,' said a lady to me, ' that the womeo 
when ihey walk never hol^jip their dresses ?' 

' I certainly have,' I answered. ' Probably they u4 
but ill shod, and do not care to show their feet.' 

' Not at alL Their feet have nothing to do with ilL 
But they think it economTSlto hold up iheir pctticoatay 
II betokens a stingy, sav ing , dispf^itJon, and tlicy. prefer B 
show that tliey do not regard a few yards of muslin more 
or IcmJJ 

'fhis is perfectly Ime of them. As the shopman i 
Jamaica s^d to me — In j^p pnrt of the world we mui 
never tiiink of little economies. The very negroes u 

asliamcd to do so. r — ' 

Of the eol ouTcd people ■ J- saw nothing, except that I 

shope are generally attended, by them. They seemed not 

to bcai numerous as they arc elsewhere, and are, I think, 

never met with in the socie ty of white people. In nQ 

instance did I meet one, a nd I am told that in Barbadof 

there is a very rigid adhe rence to this rule, Indevd, onfrj 

never seems to have th^.^temattve of seeing them; 

I whereas in Jamaica one has not the alternative of avmd'^ 

I ing them. As regards myself, I would much rather bxn 

I been thrown among tliem,jT~ ^ 

I think that in all probability tlie white settlers ia 

Barbados have kept themselves more distinct Irom th^ 

negro race, and have no t at any lime been themselvies sq; 

burdened with coloured c hilate n as b the case elscwhei 

. If this be so, they certunly deserve credit for their ptudeaow 
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Here also there is a King, J joids, and Commons, or a 
governor, a council, and an assembly. The council con- 
mata of twelve, and are eithei chosen by the Crown, or 
enjoy their seat by virtue of oflSce held by appointment 
from the Crown. The Grovemor in person sits in the 
council. The assembly consists of twenty-two, who ar^ ] 
annually elected by the parishes. None but white men 
do vote at these election s, tgo ugh no doubt a black man 
could vote, if a black man were allowed to obtain a free- 
hold. Of course, therefof eT^ ne but white men can be ' 
elected. How it is de cided whether a man be white or 
not, that I did not hea r. Th e greater part of the legisla^ 
tive business of the isla nd is^d one by committees, who arey 
chosen from these bod ies.^/ 

Here, as elsewhereThrough the West Indies, one meets 
with unbounded hospitality.^ A. man who dines out on 
Monday will receive probablj^ree invitations for Tues^ 
day, and six for Wednesday And they entertain very 
well. That haunch of mu tton.a nd turkey, which are now 
the bugbear of the Englist dinner-giver, do not seem to 
trouble the minds or haunt the tables of West Indian 
hosts. 

And after all, Barbados — little England as it delights to^ 
call itself— is and should be resgected among islands. It 
owes no man anything, pays its own way, and never makes 
a poor mouth. Let us say w^^we will self-respect is a 
fine quality, and the Barbadians certainly enjoy that It 
is a very fine quality, and gen erally leads to respect from 
others. They who have noth ing to say for themselves 
will seldom find others to say much for them. I therefore^ 
repeat what I said at first.^ mrbados is a very respectable 
little island, and, considenng the limited extent of its 
acreage, it does make a great deal of sugar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



No scenery can be more picturesque than that afforded 
by the entrance to Port ofSptun, the chief town in the 
ieland of Trinidad, Trinida^j^aa all men doubtlesa know, 
is the aouthemmost of the West Indian islands, and lies 
across the delta of the OrinScoriver. The western portion 
of the island is so placed fETit nearly reaches with two 
I horns two different parts orth e miunknd of Venezuela, 
' one of the South American repu blics. And thus a bay is 
formed closed in between the island and the mainland, 
somewhat as is the Gulf of Mexico by the island of 
Cuba ; only that the proportions here are much less in size. 
This enclosed sea is celled tlleTtuIf of Pario. 

The two chief towns, I b"eIieTe I may say the two only 
towns in Trinidad, are situated on this bay. That which 
is the larger, and the se at oL government, is called the 
I Port of Spain, arid lies near to the northern horn. San 
' Fernando, the other, whidli^s surrounded by the finest 
sugar districts of the islan^and which therefore devotes 
its best energies to the ejcporr"of that article, is on the 
other side of the bay and near_ the other horn. 

The passages into the encjoseil sea on eitlier side are 
called the Bocas, or mouths. Those nearest to the delta 
of the Orinoco are the Serpent's moutlis. The ordinary 
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approach from England or the other islands is by the other 
or more northern entrance. Here there are three passages, 
of which the middle is the largest one, the Boca Grande. 
That between the mainland and a small island is used by 
the steamers in fine weather, and is by &r the prettiest. 
Through this, the Boca di Mona, or Monkey's mouth, we 
approached Port of Spain. These northern entrances are 
called the Dragon's mouths. What may be the nautical 
difference between the mouth of a dragon and that of a 
serpent I did not learn. 

On the mainland, that is the land of the main island, / 
the coast is precipitous, but'clotlied to the very top with 
the thickest and most magntficent foliage. With an opera- 
glass one can distinctly see the trees coming forth fix)m i 
the sides of the rocks as th ough no soil were necessary for / 
them, and not even a shei rof_ stone needed for their sup- 
port And these arc not shrubs, but forest trees, with 
grand spreading branches,' nug » trunks, and brilliant 
coloured foliage. The small island on the other side^ is 
almost equally wooded, bufTs less precipitous. Here, 
however, there are open glades, and grassy enclosures, 
which tempt one to wish thSTit was one's lot to lie there 
in the green shade and dCTl^manas and mangoes. This 
little island in the good ol f3ay s, regretted by not a few, 
when planters ^ere planters and slaves were slaves, pro- 
duced cotton up to its v eryj iill-tope. Now I believe it 
yields nothing but the grasBJgr a few cattle. 

Our steamer as she g ot w ell into the boca drew near 
to the shore of the largejgland, and as we passed along 
we had a succession of l ovely scenes. Soft-green smiling 
nooks made themselves vasiole below the rocks, the very 
spots for picnics. One could not but long to be there 
with straw hats and crinol me^p igcon pies and champagne 
baskets. There was one narrow shady valley, into which 
a creek of the sea ran up, that must have been made for 



such ptirposes, either for lhalj_cpr for the less noisy joys ofl 
some Paul of Trinidad wiihTiis creole Virginia, 

Ab we steamed on a li ttle further we came to a whalingL 
establiHlunent. Itlcas ofwlmling establishments imturally J 
conuecl themselves wiih Icebergs and the North Polfif 
But it seems that thcr^'^re races of whales as there arej 
of men, proper to th e troEJ cs sis well as to the ptjles ; t 
same of the former Eere render up their oily tributcBm 
From the look of the place I should not say that the trad* 
was flourisliing. The whaJ ing huts are very picturesqueia 
but do not say much for the commercial enterprise of tb^J 
proprietors. 

From them we went on. . through many smaller ialandsl 
to Port of Spain. T his is a large town, excellently woUi 
laid out, with the streets running all at right angles ) 
/each oilier, as is now bo common in new towns. Tin 
'spaces have been prepared for a much larger populatioq 
tjian that now existiit^Tso that it is at present stragglingj 
un&lled, and full of gaps. But the time will come, an4 
lliat belbre long, w hen _i t will be the best town in the 
British West Indies. There is at present in Port of Spidit 
/ a degree of commercial enterprise quite unlike the sleep; ~ 
I iness of Jamaica or the^patby of the smaller islands. 
I have now beforejpfe at the present moment of writii 
a. debate which took^^lace in the House of Commons t 
otlier day— it is oidy the other day as I now write— on f 
motion made by Mr^uxton for a committee to inqui 
into the British W^^gt^ Indies ; and though somewhat ain 
of being tedious mi the subject of immigration to thea 
parts, I will say ajew words as to this motion in as Jkr a 
it affects not oaIy_Trinidnd, but all those colonics. Of a 
subjects this is the one that is of real importance to t 
West Indies ; and it may be expected that the i 
colonies will or will not prosper, as that subject is or is nQ| 
understood by ita rulers. ^ 
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I think I may assume that the intended purport of Mr. J 
Buxton's motion was to thro^w unpediments in the way 
of the immigration of ( JbolW into Jamaica, and that in 
making it he was acting as^e parliamentary mouthpiece^ 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. The legislatmre of Jamaica 
has at length passed a la w im h the object of promoting 
this inmiigrationy as it has l)een promoted at the Mauritius, 
and in a lesser degree in Briti sh Guiana and Trinidad ; 
but the Anti-Slavery Societyjjave wished to induce the 
Crown to use its authorit y m i abstain from sanctioning^ 
this law, urging that it wm te injurious to the interests J 
I of the negro labou rers. 

The * peculiar institution ' of slavery is, I imagine, quite 
as little likely to find fHe^s in England now as it was 
when the question of it s ab olition was so hotly pressgd 
some thirty years since. ^^jJjGod forbid that I should / 
use either the strength or t he weakness of my pen in 
saying a word in favour 'of a system so abhorrent to the 
feelings of a Christian En glishm an. But may we not say 
that ^t giant has been killed ? Is it not the case that 
the Anti-Slavery Society^^g^done its work ? — has done 
its work at any rate as regards the British West Indies ? 
What should we have said of the Anti-Com-Law League, 
had it chosen to sit inj^ermancnce after the repeal of the 
obnoxious tax, with the view of regulating the fixed price 
of bread? j 

Such is the attempt nowbeing made by the Anti-Slavery 
Society with reference to the West Indian negroes. If 
any men are free, tliese mdi^arc so. They have been left 
without the slightest constraint or bond over them. In 
the sense in which they are free, no English labourer is 
free. In England a manj^nnot select whether he will 
work or whether he will let it alone. He, the poor 
Englishman, has that fi reedom which God seems to have 
intended as good for maxijbut work he must. If he do 
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rHere may be scope en ougli for 
But I iQikuitain tlut tEese mei 



not do so willingly, com pulai on ia in some sort brought 
bear upon him. He is not free to be idle ; and I presunw 
that no English philanthrogjats will go so iar as lo wish H 
endow him with that fre edom. J 

But that is the freedom which the negro has in Jamaicai 
which he still has in many parts of Trinidad, and whid 
tiie Anli-Siavery Society issojinxious to secure for hint 
It— but no ; I will give the Society no monopiJy of sud 
honour. We, we Engllsmnen, have made our n^nMl 
free. If by further eflbrtajre can do anything towai ~ 
making other black men Iree — if we can assist in drivio 
slavery from the earth, in uoJ 's name let ua still be doii^ 
for an Anti-Slavery Society 
I are going beyond 1 
mark^that they arc mindi ng other than their ow 
business, in attempting Jfljnterfere with the labour ( 
the West Indian colonies . Ge ntlemen in the West i 
see at once that the Socijitj is discussing matters which 1 

I baa nut studied, and t hat interests of the utmost i 
ance to them are being pUiT ed w ith in the dark.1 

Mr. Buxton grounded liisjjjoiion on these two pleas:— 
Firstly, Tliat the distress of the West Indian planters had 
been brought about by their own apathy and imliscietion. 
And secondly, That that oiatreas was in course of relief^ 
— would quickly be reheved without any furllier e 

I for its mitigation. I think that he was t 
stontially wrong in both tho se allcpationa. ) 

That there were apatl^ic and indiscreet plante 
that there were absente gs w hose property was not t 
cient to entitle them Uj the luxury of living away £ 
it, may doubtless have ^ecn true. But the tremendiM 
distress which came uponjhese colonies fell on them i 
. too sure a manner, witli too. sudden a blow, to leave ■ 
poubt as to its cause. Slavery was first abolished, i 
ihe protective duty on ala^e-growa sugar was thoD villi 
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drawn. The second mea sure b rought down ahnofit t»' 
nothing the property of the most industrious as well as 
that of the most idle o Ftne planters. Except in Bar- 
bados, where the natur e^^^oQ he soil made labour com-\ 
polsorj, where the negro could no more be idle and exist ' 
than llie poor man can d^mfEngland, it became imp^- y 
aible to produce sugar wit h a pr ofit on which the gro wer 
could live. It was not only^e small men who fell, or / 
they who may be suppos ed^ to h ave been hitherto living 
on an income raised to an unjustly high. pitch. Ask \ 
the Gladstone family "what proceeds have come from 
their Jamaica property stflCS the protective duty was 
abolished. Let Lord Howard'^e Walden say how he has 
ftjedj "* ^ 

^ Mr. Buxton has drawn a para llel between the state of 
L^land at and afler the famin e and that of the West 
Indies at and after the fallmthe price of sugar, of which 
I can by no means admit the toith. In the one case, that 



of Ireland, the blow inste ntlyj effected the remedy. A 
tribe of pauper landlords nadf^ own up by slow degrees 
who, by their poverty, theirpumbers, their rapacity, and 
their idleness, had eaten up and laid waste the fairest 
parts of the country. The n cam e the potato rot, bringing* 
after it pestilence, famine^„^d the Encumbered Estates 
Court; and lol in threej[^jrs the air was cleared, the 
cloud had passed away, a nd Ire land was again prosperousT) 
Land bought at fifleen pound s the acre was worth thirty 
before three crops had beie n tak en from it The absenteS] 
to whom Mr. Buxton cglud^ were comparatively little 
affected. They were ri ch men whose backs were brofiSD 
enough to bear the burden for a while, and they stood 
their ground. It is not thei r property which as a rule 
has changed hands, but t hat o f the small, grasping, profit- 
rent landlords whose livesha^ been passed in exacting the 
last farthing of rent fionTthe cottiers. When no farthing 
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of lent oould any longer be exacted, they went to the wall 

There^was nothing like this in the case of the West 
Indies. Indiseietion and e::§ravagance there may have 
been. These are vices which will always be more or less 
found among men living with the thermometer at eighty 
in the shade. But in t^^e colonies, long and painful 
efforts were made, year j^ r year, to bear against the 
weight which had fidlenjui them. In the West Indies 
the blow came from man^^jod it was withstood on the 
whole manfully. In Irela^ the blow came from God, 
and submission to it was instantaneous. 

Mr. Buxton then argues that everything in the West 
Indies is already righting ite^lf, and that therefore nothing 
further need be done. '^^ &cts of the case exactly 
refute this allegation. '^^ four chief of these colonies 
are Barbados, British Gi^ana, Trinidad, and Jamaica. 
In Barbados, as has been explained, there was no distress, 
and of course no relief Cas been necessary. In British 
Guiana and Trinidad very spepial measures have been taken. 
Immigration of Coolies to, a great extent has been 
brought about — to so great an extent that the tide of 
human beings across the two oceans will now run on in 
an increasing current. But^ Jamaica little or nothing 
has yet been done. And in Jamaica, the fairest, the 
most extensive, the most^ attractive of them all; in 
Jamaica, of all the islands on God's earth the one most 
favoured by beauty, fertility, and natural gifts ; in 
Jamaica the earth can hardly be made to yield its natural 
produce. '^ 

All this was excellently answered by Sir Edward Lyt- 
ton, who, whatever may have been his general merits as 
a Secretary of State, seems at any rate to have understood 
this matter. He disposed altogether of the absurdly 
erroneous allegations which had been made as to the 
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mortality of these immigrants on their passage. As is too 
usual in such cades arguments had been drawn from one 
or two specially unhealthy trigs. Ninety-nine ships ride 
safe to port, while the hundredth unfortunately comes to 
grief. But we cannot on that account afford to dispense 
with the navigation of "tEe seas. Sir Edward showed 
that the Coolies themselves — for the Anti-Slavery Society 
is as anxious to prevent tE^^mmigration on behalf of the 
Coolies, who in their own cbuntry can hardly earn two- 
pence a day, as it is on th ejpar t of the negroes, who could 
with ease, though they won t, earn two shillings a day — 
he showed that these CooliSTafter having lived for a few 
years on plenty in these colonies, return to their own 
country with that which idTor them great wealth. And 
he showed also that the present system — present as 
r^ards Trinidad, and proposed as regards Jamaica — of 
indenturing the immigrant j)2xJiis first arrival is the only 
one to which we can safely trust for the good usage of 
the labourer. For the present this is clearly the case. 
When the Coolies are as numerous in these islands as the 
negroes — and that time wilTcome — such rules and restric- 
tions will no doubt be withdrawn. And when these 
different people have learngi to mix their bloody— which 
in time will also come — then mankind will hear no more 
of a lack of labour, and ^gjertility of these islands will 
cease to be their greatest curseJ 

I feel that I owe an apology to my reader for intro- 
ducing him to an old, Torgotten, and perhaps dull de- 
bate. In England the ^ugation is one not generally of 
it interest. But herevJu-the West Indies, it is vital. 
The negro will never w ork unless compelled to do so ; 
that is, the negro who can boast of pure unmixed 
African blood. He is as s^yug as a bull, hardy as a mule, 
docile as a dog when cons^gus of a master — a salamander 
as regards heat. He canj^rk without pain and without 
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umojanoe. But he will never work as long as he can 
eat and sleep without it. Place the Coolie or Chinaman 
alongside of hipi| and he must work in his own defence. 
If he do not, he will gradually cease to have an existence. 
We are now speaking more especially of Trinidad. It 
is a laxge island, gie at'g OTtions of which are but very 
imperfectly known ; ^jy hich but oompaiatiYely a very 
anuill part has been culgjated. During the last eight 
or ten years, ten or twelvgcthousand immigrants, chiefly 
Coolies from Madras a nd C alcutta, have been brought 
into Trinidad, forming now above an eighth pert of its 
entire population ; an^ the^^nsequence has been that 
in two years, from 1855, namely, to 1857, its imports 
were increased by one-^£d» and its exports by two- 
thirds ! The d^erence is of course that between 
absolute distress and abs^^ prosperity. Such having 

I hitherto been the result^j^ immigration into Trinidad, 
such also having beeo the result in British Ghiiana, it 
does appear singulax^ that men should congregate in 
Exeter Hall with the view of preventing similar inuni- 
gration into JamaicalJ 

This would be altogether unintelligible were it not 
that similar causes have produced similar effects in so many 
other cases. Men cannot have enough of a good thing. 

Exactly the same process^has taken place with refe- 
rence to criminals in England. Some few years since 
we ill used them, stowed theg^away in unwholesome holes, 
gave them bad food for tneir bodies and none for their 
minds, and did our best to send them devilwards rather 
than Godwards. Philan*t&opists have now remedied this, 
and we are very much ol^iged to them. But the philan- 
thropists will not be content unless they be allowed to 
pack all their criminals up in lavender. They must be 
treated not only as men, but much better than men of their 
own class who are not criminal.] 
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In this matter of the negroes, the good thing is negro- 
protection, and our friends cannot have enough of that. 
The negroes in being^Eves were ill used ; and now it is 
not enough that they should all be made free, but each 
should be put upon Tus own soft couch, with rose-leaves 
on which to lie. Nowjour Sybarite negro, when closely 
looked at, is not a plying object. Distance may doubt- 
less lend enchantment to the view. 

As my sojoumlua Trinidad did not amount to two 
entire days, I do^^Qt feel myself qualified to give a 
detailed description of the whole island. Very lew, I 
imagine, are so qualified, for much of it is unknown ; 
there is a great want of roads, and a large proportion of 
it has, I believe, never been properly surveyed. 

Immediately rouncl Port of Spain the country is 
magnificent, and the vieys fix)m the town itself are very 
lovely. Exactly behind the town, presuming the sea to 
be the firont, is the "Savanah, a large enclosed, park-like 
piece of common, me race-course and Hyde Park of 
Trinidad. I was tolTjhat the drive round it was three 
English miles in lengdi ; but if it be so much, the little 
pony which took me^^jiiit drive in a hired buggy must 
have been a fast trottej^ 

On the further side of this lives the Governor of the 
island, immediate'^^nder the hills. When I was there 
the Governor's real house was being repaired, and the 
great man was livii^ in a cottage luurd by. Were I that 
great man I shoulabe tempted to wish that my great 
house might always be under repair, for I never saw a 
more perfect specimen of a pretty spacious cottage, open- 
ing as a cottage should do on all sides and in every direc- 
tion, with a great co mp lexity as to doors and windows, 
and a delicious facility of losing one's way. And then 
the necessary freedom from boredom, etiquette, and 
Governor's grandeur, jp hated by Governors themselves, 
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which must necessarily be brought about by such a resi- 
dence I I could almost wisC^ be a Governor myself, if' I 
might be allowed to live i n such a col 

On the other side of the iSavan^ nearest to the town, 
and directly opposite to th ose Jg vely hills, are a lot of villa 
residences, and it would be imp ossible, I imagine, to find 
a more lovely lite in which to fix one's house. With the 
Savanah for a foregrou ndTm e rising gardens behind the 
Gt)vemor's house in the middle distance, and a panorama 
of magnificent hills in th e ba ck of the picture, it is 

Ky within the compas s c^f Tman's eye and imagination 
Id anything to the s cena I had promised to call 

on Major , who was lEen, and perhaps is still, in 

>^command of the detachment of white troops in Trinidad, 
C and I found him and his yomjg wife living in this spot 
7^ < And yet you abuse Trmidad,' I said, pointing to the 
f view. 

*OhI people can't live ^together upon views,* she 
answered; 'and besides, we have to go back to the 
barracks. The yellow feverls over now/y 

The only place at which I clime acro^ any vestiges of 
the yellow fever was at TnmdaA There it had been 
making dreadful havoc, ^^d chiefly among the white 
soldiers. My visit was in^^arch, and the virulence of 
the disease was then just over. It had been raging, there- 
fore, not in the summer "bul during the winter months. 
Indeed, as far as I could li^um, summer and winter had 
very little to do with the matter. The yellow fever pays 
its visit in some sort penodically, though its periods 
are by no means understoo d. li i ut it pays them at any 
time of the year that may sui titselfj 

At this time a part of the Savanah was covered with 
tents, to which the soldie rs ha d been moved out of their 
barracks. The barracks a re low er down, near the shore, 
at a place called St. James, ^d the locality is said to be 
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wretchedly unhealthy. A t any: rate, the men were strickeni 
with fever there, and the proportion of them that died 
was very great. I believe^ indeed, that hardly any 
recovered of those on w'Eom the fever fell with any 
violence. They were t hen r emoved into these tent^TH 
and matters began to mend. They were now about to 
return to their barracks, a ^Cw ere^ I was told, as im- 
willing to do 80 as my &ii ^nd was to leave her pretty 
house. J 

If it be necessary to send^ white troops to the Wcat ) 
Indies — and I take it for granted that it is necessary — 
care at any rate shoulcT £e t aken to select for their 
barracks sites as healthy as may be found. It certainly 
seems that this has not been done at Trinidad. They 
are placed very low, and with hills immediately around 
them. The good eflfect p roduc ed by removing them to 
the Savanah — a very inc onsider able distance; not, as I 
think, much exceeding a mile — proves what may be done 
by choosing a healthy si tuatio n^ But why should not 
tlie men be taken up to t he mo untains, as has been done 
with the white soldiers In Jamaica? There they are 
placed in barracks so me :^ ree or four thousand feet 
('above the sea, and are p erfectly healthy. This cannow 
be done in Barbados, for there are no mountains to 
which to take them. Bui m Trinidad it may be done/N 
quite as easily, and ind eed^ t a lesser distance, and there- ^ 
fore with less cost for c onveyM ice, than in Jamaica, j ^__^ 
At the first glance on e wou ld be inclined to say that ' 
white troops would not ^ ^ cessary in the West Indies, 
as we have regiments of blac k soldiers, n^roes dressed 
in Zouave dbstume, specialljrtrained for the service ; but 
it seems that there is great difficulty in getting these 
regiments filled. Why ^^Jd a negro enlist any more 
than work? Are there not white men enough — men 
and broiheis— to do the somewhat disagreeable work of 
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soldiier'mg for him? Consequently, except in Barbadoitl 
it 18 difficult to get recniita Some men have been 
procured from the coast o|' Africa, but our phiknlhropy 
LB interlbring even with thia supply. Then the recruit- 
ing officers enlisted Coolies, and these men made excel- 
lent soldiera; but whenyjterfered with or punished, 
they had a nasty Iiabitjjil committing suicide, a habit 

\ which it was quite possible the negro soldier might him- 

I self assume ; and therefore no more Coolies are to be 

I enlistcdj " 

' u naer such circumstances white men must, 1 presume, 
do the work. A ahJlli ng a day ia an object to them, and 
they are slow to blow out their own brains; but they 
should not be barracked in swamps, or made to live in an 
air more pestilential tlian necessary, j 

My hoslesa, the lady tojjhom 1 have alluded, hod been 
attacked most virulentlv by the yellow fever, and I had 
heard in the other isl^^that she was dead. Her 
had indeed been given up as hopeless. J 

On the morning after m y ar rival I took a ride of some 
sixteen miles throuiih the country before breakfast, and 
the same lady aocompan iea m e. ' We must start very 
early,' she said, 'so as tg avoid the heat, I will have 
coffee at half-past four, a nd w e will be on horseback at five.' 
I have had somctliin g to say as to early hours in the 
West Indies before, and hardly credited this. A morning 
start at five usually mea ns ha lf- post seven, and sbt o'clock. 

I is a generic term for moving before nine. So I meekly 
aakod whether half-past four meant half-past four. ' No,' 
said the husband. ' Yea,' said the wife. So I went away 
declaring that I would present myself at the house at any 
rate not af^er &v£— > 

And so 1 did, according to my own veiy cxceUent 
witch, which had been se^_jlie day before by the ship's 
chronometer. I rode up to the door two minutes bcfoia 
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five, perfectly certain that I s hould have the pleasure o?7 
watching the sun's early m^oeuvres for at least an hour. 
But, alas! my firiend had Eeen waiting for me in hest\ 
riding-habit for more than^^t time. Our watches were 
fiightfully at variance. It was perfectly clear to me that^ 
the Trinidadians do not take the sun for their guide as to 
time. But in such a plSlit as was then mine, a man 
cannot go into his evidence^ and his justifiaition. My j 
only plea was for mercy ; and I hereby take it on myself/ 
to say that I do not know^^ I ever kept any lady wait- 
ing before— except my wife^ 

At five to the mom ent— by my watch — ^we started, 
and I certainly never rod e for three hours through more 
lovely scenery. At first, also, it was deliciously cool, I 



and as our road lay e ntirely through woods, it was in 
every way delightful Wewent back into the hills, and 
returned agarn towards 1thej 9ea»shore over a break in one 
of the spurs of the mo untain called the Saddle; firom^ 
whence we had a distantj^ifis^ into the island, as fine as J 
any view I ever saw w ithou t the adjunct of water. 

I should imagine t fiaTj tour through the whole of 
Trinidad would richly r epay the trouble, though, indeed, 
it would be troublesome. ^ T ke tourist must take his own 
provbions, imless, indee^^ provided himself by means '^ 
of his gun, and must take also, his bed. The musquitoes, 
too, are very vexatious m Trinidad, though I hardly 
think that they come up in venom to their brethren in 
British Guiana. •"*^ 

The first portion of our ride was delightfiil ; but on our 
return we came down upon a hot, dusty road, and then 
the loss of that hour inTthe morning was deeply felt I 
think that up to that time I had never encountored such 
heat, and certainly had never met with a more disagree* ) 
able, troublesome amoun t^ of dust, all which would have ' 
been avoided had I inquired over-night into the circum- 



stances of the Trinidad wnlchea. But the lady said 
a word, and so heaped coals of fire on my head in addition 
to the consuming flamea of ihat ever-to-be-remembered 
sun. 

As Trinidad is an English colony, one's firat idea ia 
tliat the people speak English; and one's second idea, 
when that other one as to the English has fallen to the 
ground, is that they sliould speak Spanish, seeing that the 
name of the place is Spanish. But the iiict is that they 
all speak French ; and, out of the town, but few of the 
natives speak anything else. Whether a Parisian would" 
admit this may be douhtedj but he would have to acknow-^ 
ledge that it was a French patoiS jJ 

And the religion is Eomac Catholic The island of 
cour&e did belong to France, and in mannersi habits, 
language, and religion is" sSll French, There ia a 
Bmnan Catholic archbishop resident in Trinidad, who 
is, 1 believe, at present an Italian, We pay him, I have 
been told, some salary, wHch he declines to take for hie 
own use, but applies to purposes of charity. There is a 
I / Roman Catholic cathedral in Port of Spain, and a very 

' The form of government also is different from that, or 

rather those, which have beep adopted in the other West 
Indian colonies, such as Jamaica, Barbados, and British 
Guiana. As this was a conquered colony, the people of the 
island are not allowed to have so potent a voice in their 
own management. They have no House of Commons 
or Legislative Assembly, but t ake such rules or laws as 
may be necessary for their_ guidance direct from the 

I Crown. The Governor, hoHfiXfr, is assisted by a council, 
in which sit the chie f exe cutive ofGcers in tlie island. 
That the fact of the colon y having been conquered need 
preclude it from the benefit (?) of self-government, one 
I does not clearly ace. But one does see clearly enough, 
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that as they are French m language and habits, and^ 
Boman Catholic in religion, they would make even a/ 
worse hash of it than the Jam Scans do in Jamaica. 

And it is devoutly to'^fie hoped, for the island's sake. | 
that it may be long before jT is endowed with a constitu- 
tion. It would be impossible now-a-days to commence 
a legislature in the system of electing which all but ^ 
white men should be e:^clu3ed from voting. Nor would f 



there be white men en ough to carry on an election. And 
may Providence defe nd my friends there from such an 
assembly as would be returned by French negroes and 
hybrid mulattoes I 

A scientific survey has jus t been completed of this 
island, with reference to its mineral productions, and the 
result has been to sho w tha t it contains a very l arge 
quantity of coaL I waF fortunate enough to meet one of | 
the gentlemen by whomTtms was done^ and he was kind 
enough to put into my l ^a_ a paper showing the exact 
result of their investig ation,^ But, unfortunately, the j 
paper was so learned, and I was so ignorant, that I could 
not understand one w ord of it. The whole matter also/ 
was explained to me ver bally, but not in language adap ted 
to my child-like simph city.^ So I am not able to say] 
whether the coal be go od or bad — whether it would make 
a nice, hot, crackling, Chris tmas fire, or fly away in slaty 
flakes and dirty dust. It is, a pity that science cannot be 
made to recognise the (^gpthlof unscientific ^g"<?rft P^^ ^ 

There is also here i n Trin idad a great pitch lake, of 
which all the world has heam , and out of which that in- 
defatigable old hero, LoidJ^iiJidonald, tried hard to maSel 
wax candles and oil fo r bur ning. The oil and candles, 
indeed, he did make, b ut no t, I fear, the money which 
should have been consec[aent upon their fabrication. I 
iiave no doubt, however, that in time we shall all have 
our wax candles finom thence ; for Lord Dundonald is one 
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of those men who are bom to do great deeds of which 
others shall reap the advantages. One of these days his 
name will be duly honoured, for his conquests as well as 
for his candles. 

And so I speedily took my departure, and threaded my 
way back again through the Boous, in that most horrid of 
all steam-vessels, the ' Prince.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ST. THOMAS. 

All persons travelling in the West Indies have so much 
to do with the island of St. Thomas, that I must devote a / 
short chapter to it. My cbcumstances with reference to 
it were such that I was compelledlto remain there a longer 
time, putting all my visits toge^r^ than in any other of the 
islands except Jamaica. 

The place belongs to the Danes, who possess also the 
larger and much more valuabl e^Sa nd of Santa Cruz, as 
they do also the small island of St, Martin. These all 
lie among the Virgin Islands, and are considered as be-^ 
longing to. that thick cluster. As St Thomas at present^ 
exists, it is of considerable i niTJort ance. It is an empo- 
rium, not only for many of th e islan ds, but for many dS^ 
of the places on the coast of South a nd Central America. 
Guiana, Venezuela, and New Grana^ , deal there largelyTl 
It is a depot for cigars, lighfHr^es, brandy, boots, and 
Eau de Cologne. Many men therejp re of many nations 
go thither to make money, andj^iey do make it. These"*) 
arc men, generally not of the tendei est class, or who have 
probably been nursed in much early refinement. Few menH 
will select St. Thomas as a place ol residence from mere 
unbiassed choice and love of the locale. A wine merchant \ 
in London, doing a good trad e^there , would hardly give J 
up that business with the object of personally opening an / 
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IestabliBhment in this island : nor would a well-to-do milli- 
ner leave Paris with the same object Men who settle 
at St. Thomas have most probably roughed it elsewhere 
unsuccessfully. 

These St. Thomas tradesmen do make money I believe, 

and it is certainly due to them that they should do so. 

pfEings ought not, if poss ible^ to be all bad with any man ; 

( and I cannot imagine wh at gop d can accrue to a man at 

St. Thomas if it be not The good of amassing money. 

tit is one of the hottest aiia one of the most unhealthy 
spots among all these ho t and unhealthy regions. I do 
not know whether I sh( mld- not be justified in saying 
that of all such spots it is the most hot and the most 

1 have said in a previous chapter that the people one 
meets there may be describedas an Hispano-Dano-Niggery- 
Yankee-doodle population^Tn this I referred not only 
to the settlers, but to thos e also who are constantly passing 
through it In the shops and stores, and at the hotels, one 
meets the same mixture. XEp Spanish elennfent is of course 
strong, for Venezuela, Ne w Gr anada, Central America, and 
Mexico are all Spanish, as also is Cuba. The people of 
these lands speak SpanisF, and hereabouts are call ed 
Spaniards. To the DaneTthe island belongs. The sol- ( 
diers, oflScials, and custo m-hou se people are Danes. They 
do not, however, mix m uch w ith their customers. They 
a£fect, I believe, to say that the island is overrun and 
destroyed by these strang e com ers, and that they would as 
lief be without such visitors. If they are altogether in- 
different to money making^ s uch may be the case. The 
/" labouring people are all black—^these blacks can be called 
< a labouring people. They_doj;oal the vessels at about a 
dollar a day each — that^is when t hey are so circumstanced 
as to require a dollar. As to the American element, that 
is by no means the slightes t^ or m ost retiring. Dollars arc 
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going there, and therefore it ia of course natural that / 
Americans should be goingjUapT^ I saw the other day a 
map, ' The United Statesasjthey now are, and in pro- ^ 
spective ;' and it incluc J^T all these places — Mexico, ' 
Central America, Cuba, "J3t^ Domingo, and even poor x 
/ Jamaica. It may be that the man who made the map ] 
/ understood the destin y of _h is country ; at any rate he / 

( understood the tastes oThis oountrymenj ^ ^ 

^ All these people are assembled together at St-Thomas^ I 
because St. Thomas is ihe_ meeting-place and central 
depot of the West In dian j rteam-packets. That reason^ 
can be given easily en ough v_ but why St. Thomas should 
be the meeting-place < ^ these packets, — I do not know 
who can give me the r eason J br that arrangement Tor^ 
tola and Virgin Grorda ^WQ of the Virgin islands, both: I 
belong to ourselves, andTare situated equally well for the 
required purpose as is 851. 1'Homa s. I am told also, that'7 
at any rate one, probably at both^ good harbour aeconmioda* 
tion is to be found. It is cert^ n that in other respects *\ 
they are preferable. Th ey are, not unhealthy, as is St. / 
Thomas ; and, as I havemid above, they belong to our- 
selves. My own opinion is that Jamaica should be the] 
head-quarters of these packets ; but the question is one 
which will not probablyTe int^esling to the reader of 
t hese pages J ^, 

*They cannot understa nd at home why wc dislike the I 
inter-colonial work so in ucKi?^ ga id the captain of one of 
the steam-ships to me. By inte r-colonial work he meant 
the different branch services &om St. Thomas. 'They^ 
do not comprehend at homi? what it is for a man to be 
burying one young offi cer aft er another; to have them^ 
sent out, and then to see^j)iem mown down in that ac- 
cursed hole of a harbour by y ellow fever. Such a work J 
is not a very pleasant o ne.^_ J 

Indeed this was true . T he life cannot be a very plea- 



' captains themselves and their senior 
less a cclim ated. The yellow fever may 
gmA. dHBi. but their chance of escape ia tolerably good ; 
but Uk joang lads who join the service, and who do so a| 
aa euly a^e, have at the first commencement of the^ 
career to make St. Thomas thojr residence, as tiu- bb they 
han »ny r^dence. They live of course on board thcat 
afaqs : but the peculiarity ofSt. Thomas is this, that the 
harbour is ten times more fabil than the town. It is that 
hole, up by the coaling wharves, which sends so many 

English lads to the grave. If xhis be so, this alone, 

think, constitutes a strong reason why St. Thomas shou 
not be so iavoured. These vessels now form a considc 
able fleet, and some of lfiem~Bpend nearly a third of thai 
time at this place. The 'Burlier of Englishmen so col* 
lected and endangered is sufficient to warrant us in regaidr 

j ing this as a great drawb ack o n any utility which I* 

I island may have — if such utilit y there be. J 

But we must give even the devil his due. Seen fi 
the water St. Thomas is ver£jgretty. It is not so m 
the scenery of the island _tbat pleases oa the aspect of t 
town itself. It stands ^_ _thr<?e hills or mounts, wi 
higher hills, green to their summit, rising behind theqf 
Each mount is topped by a pleasant, cleanly edifice, a 
pretty-looking houses stretch down the sides to the wate 
edge. The buildings 'Ho look pretty and nice, and \ 
though chancc'had arranged them fi^jm a picture. Indeed^ 
as seen from the harbour, the town looks like a panomaf 
exquisitely painted- Tne"aiT is thin and transparent, aa 
every hne shows itself cl^iJy. As so seen the town < 

I St. Thomas is certainly attraslive. But it is like the I 
Sea fruit ; all the charm is_gone when it is tasted. 

I there, and the beauty vani^es.y 

The hotel at St Thomas is quite a thing of its 
There is no fair groun4_ for complaint as regards ' 
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accommodation, consider mg wh ere one is, and that people' 
do not visit St. Thomas f^jleasure ; but the people that 
one meets there form as strange a collection as may per- 
haps be found anywhere.^ InTthe first place, all languages 



seem alike to them. One h^rs English, French, German, i 

it is) 



and Spanish spoken around one, and apparently 
indifferent which. The i^tm seem to sp^ them al l. 

The most of these gu ests,! take it — certainly a large ' 
proportion of them — are residents of the place, who board 
at die inn. I have been'tEere for a week at a time, aiSTI 
it seemed that all the n^annm d me were so. There were 
ladies among them, wh o alw ays came punctually to their \ 
meals, and went througE TEe lon g course of break&st kad J 
long course of dinner with admirable perseverance. I 
neTer saw eatbg to equaTtElTeatrng. Wh^ I was theTT) 
the house was always full ; but the landlord told me that 
he found it very hard to make iB oney. and I can b dieveit. j 

A hot climate, it is ge neraUy thought, interferes with 
the appetite, affects th e g astric juices with lassitude, 
gives to the stomach som e of J he apathy of the body, and 
lessens at any rate the co nsump tion of animal food. That 
charge cannot be made agSnstJh e air of St. Thomas. To 
whatever sudden chang^^e health may be subject, no \ 
lingering disinclination f or food affects it Men eat there j 
as Uiough it were the onl y solace of their life, and women / 
also. Probably it is sOg. 

They never talk at m eals. A man and his wife may 
interchange a word or tw o as to the dishes ; or men coming 
from the same store m ay whisp er a syllable as to their 
culinary desires ; but in mi orqij aary way there is no talk- 
ing. I myself generally a m no t a mute person at mp 
meals; and having dined a t su ndry tables d'hote have 
got over in a great degree TEaTd iainclination to speak to 
my neighbour which is attri buted^:— I believe wrongly — to 
Englishmen. But at St Thomas I took it into my head 
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twirl of her knife a bit abo ut j m inch thick, so that no 
cheesy surface should touch her palate, and then deposit- 
ing the parcel, oh, ever so far down, without dropping 
above a globule or two of the covering on her bosom. 

Her lord, the Israelite, used to fight hard too ; but the 
battle was always over with him long before the lady 
showed even a sign of dis trew . He was one of those 
flashy weedy animals that make good running for a few 
yards and are then choked off. _S he was game up to the 
winning-post There wer e ma ny animals running aw 
those races, but she might Have given all the others tbe 
odds of a pound of solid {oo3[^toid yet have beaten them* 

But then, to see her rise^tfn the table I Well ; pace^ 
and extra weight together will distress the best horse >^ 
that ever was shod I 

Over and above this I found iM>thiag of any general 
interest at St. Thomaa. 



CHAPTER XVL 

HEW ORAITADA, ASD THE ISTHHnS OP FXSAMi. 

I It is probably known to jlL that Kew Chnmada is the 
I meet northern of the repuVU*^ ^ South America; or it 
should lather be said t^a^it is the state nearest to the 
iathmiu, of which ind ee^ i t comprehends a considerable 
y^rtion ; the terribwy of the Gulf of Darien and the 
/ district of Panam4 all being within the Umits of New 
V_Gianada. 

It was, however, but t he ot her day that New Granada 
formed only a part of the republic of Columbia, the 
republic of which Bdiva r was the henx As the inhabitr 
ants of Central America foun d it necessary to break up 
their state into difTerent repu blics, so also did the people 
r^oTT/olumbia. The hero es an d patriots of Caracas and 
I Quito could not consent to be governed from Bogotd ; and 
therefore three-states we re for med out of one. They are 
New Granada, with itB_cyiila] of Bogot&; VenezueETI 
with its capital of- Cara ga^ l ying exactly to the cast ofj 
New Granada ; and E cuador — the state, that is, of\ 
£quator — lying to the so uth o f New Granada, having its! 
seaport at Guayaquil on thePacific, with Quito, its chiefj 
city, exactly on the line»_^^ 

The district of ColumMa was one of the grandest 
appanages of the Spani sh th rone when the appanages of 
the Spanish throne were grand indeed. The town and 
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port of Cartagena, on t he A tlantic, were admirably^ 
fortified, as was also Panam&on the Pacific. Its interior 
cities were populous, floi ihsm ng, and, for that age, fa irly 
civilized. Now the whol e cou ntry has received the bbon^ 
of Utopian freedom ; and the mind loses itself in contem- . 
plating to what lowest pitch of human degradation the ' 
people will gradually falL 

Civilization here is r etrogra ding. Men are becoming 
more ignorant than their Tame rs, are learning to read less, 
to know less, to have few er asp iratioi^g of a high order ; 
to care less for truth and j ustice , to have more and more 
of the contentment of a brute,— that contentment which 
comes from a full belly and untaxed sinews ; or even from 
an empty belly, so long as' TEe sinews be lefi idle. 

To what this will ten d a p rophet in these days can 
hardly see ; or rather none less than a prophet can pre- 
tend to see. That those i Mtdsjw hich the Spaniards have 
occupied, and to a great exte nt made Spanish, should 
have no higher destiny th an tha t which they have already 
accomplished, I can hardl y brmg myself to think. That 
their unlimited fertility a n^ ma gnificent rivers should be 
given for nothing ; that t heir pow er of producing all that 
man wants should be intended^ no use, I cannot believe. 
At present, however, it w ould se em that Providence has 
abandoned it. It is maki ng no_j )ix)gre68. Land that was 
cultivated is receding fir om_c iiltivation ; cities that were 
populous are falling into rmnsj,juid men are going back 
into animals, under the in fluenc e of unlimited liberty and 
universal suffrag e. 

In 1851 emancipation froni slavery was fijially esta- 
blished in New Granad a ; imd so far, doubtless, a good 
deed was done. But it was e stablished at the same time 
that every man, emanci pated slave or other, let him be 
an industrial occupier o f land, or idle occupier of nothing, 
should have an equal votg, in electing presidents and 
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members of the Federal CongresB, and i 
Congress of the difTeieiit states ; th*t, is sbon, 4 
ahoald be equal for all state parpoeea. And tT 
as maj be supposed, b n ot gry tifTuig. As far i 
able to judge, a negro has not_geiieiaiIy those giAlfl 
which enable one man to ezej ciae rule and inai B 
over his fellow-men. I mva^ ehould object stra^^ • 
be represented, say in the citj r of London, by any black I 

"inM that I ever saw. ' I'Le unfortunate ni^er | 
masierless,' whom CariyTe so tenderly Cbmrnisenies, has 

Tnot strong ideas of the SHTTea even of eelf-govemment, 
much less of the govcnim ent of others, Fniveial suffrage 
in such hands can hardly" I^id_ to .good results. Let him 
at any rate have first sa ved _ some sixty pounds in a 
savings bant, or made himsel f und oubted owner — an easy 
I thing in New Granada — of a lorty-shilling freehold ! 

Kot that pure-blooded negroe s are common through tho 
whole of New Granada. ' At Panamd and the adjacent 
districts they are so ; but i n'tlig other parts of the repubBo 
they arc. X believe, few in number. At Santa Martha* 
where 1 first landed, I saw few, if any. And yet the 
I trace of the negim-s, the wucilly hair and flat nose, were 
common enough, mixed aTway s with Indian blood, aad of 
course to a great extent with Spanish blood abo. ; 

I This Santa Martha is a_ wretched village — a city it ia 
there called — at which wcjwjfh intense cruelty, maintain 

l 3]Sg mi 
removed from the altar do wn t owards the western door 
and there is, 1 was informed, a bishop. But neither 
Hshop nor cathedral were Tn any way remarkable. There 
is there a governor of the province, some small tradesman, 
who seemed to exercise very few governing functtonB. 
It may almost be said tha t no trade exists in the place, 
which eeemod indeed to be nearly dead. A few black c« 



a British Consul, and a ^ntjph post-office. There is 
cathedral there of the Q U"Sg tniBh order, with the choir 
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nearly black children rjULJtbout 
almost of nudity ; and there are shops, from the extre- 
mities of which, as I Wa slold, crinoline and hats laden 
with bugles may be extr acted^ 

' Every one of my pred ecesso rs here died of fever/ said 

the Consul to me, in a to ne of_t riumph. What could a 

man say to him on so t embly mortal a subject? ' And 

ythy wijfe has been down^Jn fever thirteen times P 

L J eavens, what a jjfeL 



I rode some four or fixg.jpiles mto the country to visit 
the house in which Bol ivar d ied. It is a deserted little 
country villa or chateauT paned San Pedro, standing in a i 
iarm-yard, and now contai ning j io other furniture than a / 
marble bust of the Dic tator, with a few wretchedly 
coloured French prints wit h carac ked glass plates. The 
bust is not a bad one, and 8eenig. to have a solemn and sad 
meaning in its melancho ly^ fi^oe , standing there in its 
solitary niche in the ve ry rog m in which the would-be 
liberato£jiifid^ 

TorBolivar had grand ideas of freedom, though doubt- 
less he had grand ideas i^jx[ personal power and pre- 
eminence ; as has been t he case with most of those wEo? 
have moved or profess ed^ to move in the yanguard of 
liberty. To firee mankind frog i all injurious thnJdom is 
the aspiration of such m en; bu t who ever thought that 
obedience to himself wa^aiuialdom that could be in- 
juriou8?J "^ ^ 

' And here in this house, on the 17th December, 1830. 
Bolivar died, broken-hea rted,j )wing his shelter to charity, 
and relieved in his last W Mits by the hands of strangers to 
his country. When th e Jbre^ was out of him and he 
was well dead, so that on' such a matter he himself could 
probably have no strong wian i n any direction, they took 
away his body, of cours e with all honour, to the district 
that cave him birth, and that could afford to be proud of 
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him now tliat he was dead, — into Venezuela, and rcbnried 
him at Caracas. But dying poverty and funeral hcaunus 
have been the fate of great men in other countries be^des 
Columbia, 

' And why did you come to vi^t such a region as this ? 
Baked Bolivar, when dying, of a Frenchman to whom ia. 
his last days he was indeb ted fo r much. ' For frwdom,' 
aaid the Frenchman. 'For freedom!' aaid Bolivar. 
' Then let me tell you that you have missed your mark 
altogethar; you could ha rdly h ave turned in a woisb 
direction^ 

Our ride &om Santa M artha to the house had beeiL 

altogether between bushes, among which we saw buti 

small signs of cultivation- Rou nd the house I saw none.' 

On my return I learnt th£ t the p lace was the property at 

a rich man who possessed ajgfge estate in its vicinity. 

r'^ut will nothing grow t Serc I' I asked. 'Grow therel 

' yes; anything would grow there^ Some years 

whole district was covered with sugar-canes.' 

the emancipation in 1851 it liad become impossible to 

procure Ubour; men coul d not be got to work: and so 

bush had grown up, and the earth gave none of her 

I increase ; except indeed where baJ lKaate Indians squatted 

j here and there, and made provi sion g r ounds. 

I tlicn went on to Cart agena . This is a much bettes 
town than Santa Marth a, tnouj: b even this is in its de« 
cadence. It was once ^flouris hing city, great in oont-. 
merce and strong in war. It w as taken by the English, 
not however without sig nal reve raea on our port, and by 
the special valour — so the story goes — of certain stulon 
«dio dragged a single gufltJJ fEe summit of a high abrupt 
hill called the ' Papa,' which comm ands the town. If tho 
therroometei stood in th ose day s as high at Cartagena U 
I , it does now, pretty near ly thro ugh the whole of the year,, 
hose sailors ought to have had the Victoria cross. '~ 
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these deeds were done lon g y ears ago, in the time of 
Drake and his followe{B^;..aad Victoria crosses were then 
chiefly kept for the o fficers. T *"^ -— ....^, 

The harbour at Ca rtagena is singularly circumstiEmced. / 
There are two entrances Jojj^one some ten miles from the 
city and the other close toit. This nearer aperture was^ 
blocked j^p by the Spa mardsT who sank ships across the 
mouth ; and it has neve r'T)een u sed or usable since. The"*\ 
pesent entrance is ver y strogg ly fortified. The fortifica- / 
tions are still there, b ristling down to the water's edge ; / 
xor they would bristl e, were it not that all the guns have J 
^ been s old for the valuH ol the brass metal. V ^ 

Carfagena was hotter e ven tha n Santa Martha ; but the / 
place is by no means so deso late and death-like. The 
shops there are open t o the st reets, as shops are in other 
towns. Men and women may occasionally be seen about ^ 
the square ; and t here is a trade, — in poultry if in nothing y 
else.! 

There is a cathedral here also, and I presume a bishopT/ 
The former is built af ter th e Spanish fashion, and boasts 
a so-called handsome , iMg e, marble pulpit. That it is 
large and marble, I contigM ; but I venture to question its 
claims to the other epithet There are pictures also in | 
the cathedral ; of spirit s in^ a state of torture certainly ; 
and if I rightly remem ber of J )eatified spirits also. But in 
such pictures the ago nies of the damned always excite more 
attention and a keener rem^brance than the ecstasies 
of the blest. I canno t aEHL tSait the artist had come up 
either to the spirit of Fra An gelioo, or to the strength of 

^ At Cartagena I encoim tered a fiunily of native ladi^/ 
and gentlemen, who w ere jo urneying from Bogoti to 
Peru. Looking at the map, o ne would say that the rouZe 
from Bogot& to Buenarv entura__o n the Pacific was both easy 
and short. The distance as the crow flies— the condor 
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slioukl perhaps more properly say — would not be much 
over two hundrefl miles. And yet this family, of whom 
one was an old woman, had come down to Cartagena, 
having been twenty days on the rood, having from thence 
a long se& journey to the i sthm us, thence the passage over 
it to PananiA, and then th e jo urney down the Pacific! 
The &ct of course is that th< ;TP a rp no means of J^ranslt in 
the country except on certain tracks, very few in num^ 
ber ; and that even on thes e" all motion is veiy difficult. 
Bogoti is about three hunsl^a and seventy mites firom 
Cartagena, and the joume y m n hardly be made in less 
th an fourteen days. J 

I'rom Cartagena i went on to the isthmua ; the Isthmus 
of Panam^, as it is called by all the world, though the 
American town of Aspinwall will gradually become the 
name best known in connexion with the passage between 
the two oceans. 

This passage is now made by a railway which has been 
opened by an American company between the town of 
Aspinwall, or Colon, as it b called in England, and the 
city of Panama, Colon is the local name for this place, 
which also bears the denomination of Navy Bay in the 
languoge of sailors. But our friends from Yankee-land 
like to carry things with fTiigh hand, and to have a 
nomenclature of their own. "^^Hgie, as their energy and 
their money and their habits are_undoubtcd)y in the ascen- 
dant, they will probably be_3U£pessful ; and the place will 
be called Aspinwall in spile of the disgust of the New 
Granadians, and the proprie ty of the English, who chooae 
to adhere to the names of the exia tjng government of the 
counWy. ^ 

''S'rosc by any other name would smell as sweet, and 
Colon or Aspinwall will be equally vile however you may 
call it. It is a wretched, unhealthy, miserably situated 
but thriving little American town, created by and for the 
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railway and the passenge r traffi c which comes here botn\ 
firora Southampton and New York. That from New York ) 
is of course immensely t h^ ^e atest^ for this is at pr^sent>^ 

th e main route to S an J'htncisoo and 

^ 1 visited tke place thr ee time s, for I passed over the 
isthmus on my way to C osta R ica, and on my return from 
that country I went agai n tol^a namA, and of course back 
to Colon* I can say n othing in its &vour. My oiSSf^ 
dealing there was with awgpherwoman, and I wish I 
could place before my readers a picture of my linen in the / 
condition in which it < anne ba ck from that artiste's hands. 
I confess that I sat do wn and shed bitter tears. In the^eN 
localities there are but two luxuries of life, iced soda water ) 
and dean shirts. And n ow 1 w as debarred from any tnaey 
enjoyment of the lat ter for more than a_ 

The Panami railway is certain ly a great fitct, as m^ 
now-a-days say when an ything of importance is accom- 
plished. The neoessity jjf so me means of passing the 
isthmus, and the question as to the best means, has b een 
debated since, I may say, jhe oa vs of Cortes. Men have 
foreseen that it would bec ome^ necessity to the world that 
there should be some such transit, and every conceivable 
point of the isthmus ha s,itt som e period or by some HBtiSS^ 
been selected as the best tor th^ purpose. This railway is 
certainly the first that can be rM;a rded as a properly organ- 1 
ized means of travelling ; anaj t may be doubted whether I 
it will not remain as the best^ f ^ot the only permanent ) 

mnd^ nf tmnwf. I 

Very great difficulty wa s experi enced in erecting this * 
line. In the first place it was necessary that terms should 
be made with the go vernm ent of the country through 
which the line should p ass, an d to efiect this it was expe- 
dient to hold out great in duce ments. Among the chief of 
these is an understanding that the whole line shall become 
the absolute property of the New Granadian government 
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when it shall have been opened for ibrty-nine years. But 
who can tell what government will prevail in New Granada 
in forty-nine years? It is not impoasible that the whole 
district may then be an outlying territory belonging to the 
United States. At any rate I should imagine that it is 
very far Irom the intention of the American company to 
adhere with rigid strictness to this part of the bai^in. 
Who knows what may occur between this and the end of 
the century ? 

And when these terms were made there was great diffi- 
culty in obtaining labour. The road liad to be cut through 
one continuous forest, and for die greater part of the way 
along the course of the Chagres river. Nothing cculd be 
more unhealthy than such w^ork, and in consequence the 
men died very rapidly. The hi gh rate of w^es enticed 
many Irishmen here, but mogtjjf them found their graves 
amidst the works. Chingae were tried, but they were 
quite inefficacious for sucJiJabour, and when distressed 

- had a habit of banging th emsel ves. The most useful men "\. 
were to be got from the coast round Cartagena, but they / 

_ were enticed thither on ly by ver y high pay, I 

The whole road lies through, trees and bushes of thick 
tropical growth, and is in this way pretty, and interesting. 
But there is nothing wo nHen ul in the scenery, unless to 
one who has never before witn essed tropical forest scenery. 
The growth here is so quick that the strip of ground closely 
adjacent to the line, som e twe nty yards perhaps on each 
side, has to be cleared of ^m ber and foliage every six 
months, li' left for twe lve m onths the whole would be ' 
covered with thick bushes, twelve feet high. At intervals 
of four and a half miles there are large wooden houses — 
ptetty-looking houses they are, built witli much taste, — 
in each of which a superintendent with a certain number 
of labourers resides. These men are supplied with pro- 

■ visions and all nccessari^T^ the company. For there 
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are no villages here in which workmen can live, no shops 
fix)m which they can supply themselves, no labour which 
can be hired as it may be wanted. 

From this it may be imag ined that the line is main- 
tained at a great cost. SuCnevertheless, it already pays | 
a dividend of twelve and'^half per cent. So much at 
least is acknowledged ; but those who pretend to under- | 
stand the matter declar e ffi 5 the real profit accruing to I 
the shareholders is har dly les s than five-and-twenty per 
cent The sum charged j ot tne^ passage is extremely high, / 

(being twenty-five dollars, of five pounds for a single ticket 
The distance is under fi fty mil es. And there is no class I 
but the one. Everybody pasaffl g over the isthmus, if he 
pay his fare, must pay tW ^ty-fi ve dollars. Steerage pas-/ 
sengers from New York to Sa n Francisco are at present 
booked through for fifty dollais, This includes their iooSTl 
on the two sea voyages, whick are on an average of about 
eleven days each. And yet out of this fifty dollars twenty- 
five are paid to the rail w^ lor this conveyance over fift;y 
miles I The charge for^ uggag e, too, is conmiensurately 
high. The ordinary k it of a travelling Englishman — a 
portmanteau, bag, desk^^jiQ^ hat-box — ^would cost two 
pounds ten shillings over and above his own fare. J 

But at the same time nothing can be more liberal than) 
the general management o f the line. On passengers jour- 
neying from New York tg Ualiro mia, or fiK>m Southampton \ 
to Chili and Peru, their deman d no doubt is very hi gh. J 
But to men of all classes, merely travelling bcm Aspinwall } 
to Panami for pleasure — or^ ap parentlv. on business, if 
travelling only betwee n thos e two places, — firee tic kets 
are given almost withou rrestric tion. One train goes each I 
way daily, and as a rule mostof the passengers are carried 
free, except on those days whca i packets have arrived at 
either terminus. On my first passage over I paid my 
fare, for I went across wit&^ther passengers out of the 
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mai, jNtlaL Bat am my return tlie superintendent not 
'■^^■e ae s adttt, bat sakccl me whether 1 wanted 
diKBBr fl^ finsds. The line is a single line throu^ 



B become a place of imponuioe to 
Bq^inKB and Americans, and iu name is very familW 
» >nc CKS. But DeTerthelcssjt is a place whoee gloiy has 
ftmai vnj. It was a larg^ Spanish town, strongly forti- 
&B^ vitfa some thirty thousand inhabitants. Now iu tbrti- 

I finrtirww are mcvtly gone, its churches are tumbling to the 
(mand, he M bi^uses ha TO"so j umbled, and its old Spanish 
popoIaEioii has vamshed. It is still the cluef city of k 
State, aitd a congress sits there. There is a governor and 
a, judge, and there are el ection s ; but were it not for the 
of the isthmus there would soon be but little 



left of the city of PaDam4.J 

Here the negro race abounds, and among the common 
people the negro traits ar6 atroog cr and more marked than 
those eitlier of the India ns or Spaniards. Of Spanish 
blood among the natives o f the surrounding country there > 
aeems to be but little. The negroes here are of course 

Ifiee, free to vote for thei r ow n^Temora, and make their 
own laws ; and conseque nt^ they are often very trouble- 
aome, the country people gltacking those in the town, and 
iS) on. ' And is justice ultimately done on the offcBdei**' 
I asked. ' Well, sir, perhaps not justice. But son 
aoliice is taken, and the matter is smootlied over.' Such 
ma the answer. 

There is a Spanish cathedral here also, in which Hi 
beud a very sweet-toned orfia n. and one magniScent tenoT'i 
tvioo. The old church bui ldings still standing here are"! 
aot without pretence, and are interesting fixim the daik*^ 
tKway colour of the st onc^ if from no other cause. I' 
shouU guess tlicm to be some two centuries old. Thcifi 
I ttylv ia many n;spects 
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odious to an Englishman's eye and ear, under the title of 
Renaissance. It is probably an offihoot of that which is 
called Plateresque in the south of Spain. 

During the whole time that I was at Panami the ther- 
mometer stood at something above ninety. In Calcutta I 
believe it is often as hig h as^ one himdred and ten^ so that | 
I have no right to speak of the extreme heat. But, never- ' 
tbeless, Panami is supposed to be one of the hottest places 
in the western world; anSTj was assured, while th^JBr7 
that weather so continuot Shr^ ot for the twenty-four hours 
had not been known dunng the last nine years. Tha 
rainy season should have conmienced by this time — the* 
early part of May. BuF itTiad not done so ; and it ap- 
peared that when the rain is late, that is the hottest period 
of the whole vear. ^ "*^ , 

The heat made me uncomfortable, but never made me / 



ill. I lost all pleasure in eating , and indeed in everything 
else. I used to feel a craving for my food, but no appe- I 



tite when it came. I wa s letiia rgic. as though fix>m re- 
pletion, when I did eat, and^as always glad when my \ 
watch would allow me to go to bed. But yet I wasy 
never ill. '^ ^ 

The country round t he tg wn is pretty^Bd very well i 
adapted for riding. T hgre^y e large opemRTvanahs which/ 
stretch away for miles a nd mi les, and wUKi are kept as 
giazing-farms for cattle. ^j^XEfise are i^tKat and plain, 
but are broken intp imdulglifios, and ^Rred here and \ 
there with forest bushes. The hones ^Ke are taught to J 
pace, that is, move with ffie tw o o9leg|PDgether and then j 
with the two near leg s. Th e |mod|pi is exceedingly ^ 
gentle, and well fitted fof jthis^ ho t d^te, in which the \ 
rougher work of trotting jsould be almost too much for j 
the energies of debilitated manki nd. The same pace is / 
common in Cuba, Costa Rica, and( other Spanish countries ' 
in the west. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CENTRAL AMERICA — PANAMX TO SAN JOS^. 

I HAD intended to embark at Panam& in the American 
steam'ship ' Columbus ' for the coast of Central America. 
I| that case I should have gone to San Juan del Sur, a 
port in Nicaragua, and ^e my way from thence acroes 
the lake, down the river San Juan to San Juan del Norte, 
now called Greytown, on'tlic Atlantic But I learnt that 
the means of transit through Nicaragua had been so utterly 
destroyed — as I shall by-and-by explain — ^that I should 
encounter great delay in getting across the lake ; and as I ^ 
found that one of our men-of-war steamers, the * Vixen,' 
was immediately about lo'start from Panami to Punta- 
arenas, on the coast of Costa Rica, I changed my mind, 
and resolved on riding ^ougb Costa Rica to Greytown. 

ride throu 



And accordingly I did ride through Costa Rij 

My first work was to make^ petition for a passage in the 
* Vixen,' which was acc OTd^ to me without difficulty. 
But even had I failed here I should have adhered to the 
same plan. The more I ^eard of Costa Rica, the more I 
was convinced that that republic was better worth a visit 
than Nicaragua. At t his tim e I had in my hands a 
pamphlet written by MJBfiUy, a Frenchman, who is, or 
says that he ip, going to m& ke a ship canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific "SooordiDg to him the only Para- 

r2 
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^a* -aam iA m. cKOt k b dn republic of Costa Rica. 
9* Z^aipMCim*>l:'<B bcaid the ' Vixen.' 

F'ti mhii muv be^ on the waters of the Pacific, 
^ftw WMK -iw gwa iiate s one's travels, sitting by the 
•WMBttB ihiiwii-'Me Bjipt to think that all thoee ad- 
«iaBUB$ jfa nu »g g wo dda will be taken with some 
Unia 4s«% Mfne fafiag of am azement at finding oneself in 
ftgf mua » &r £staaticfyra Hyde Park Comei. The 
I^Ha&i.' t was ataoln teylh ere. on the ocean in which 
Im tika SuMiwick Uand^Qneen Pomare, and the Gaimi- 
Us-' "Bat i» ; I had do such feeling. My only aolicitude~> 
was wiMcim my claB_ehiit8 would last me on to the-^ 
ua{Ht&l ot" C«a BicaJ 

Jknd ta oavelling these are the things which leally 
^Mcupr the miod. Whe re ^b all I sleep ? Is there any- 
taiay to eat ? Can I have my clothes washed ? At 
PUwHi I did have m^jjothes washed in a very short 
; ^MM jt' ume ; but I had to pay a shilling apiece for them 
aU TO«^ In all thea e port s, in Kew Granada, Central 
AuMno^ umI even t hrough out the West Indies, the 
-vioay which is the mo st eip ensive in propoition to iti~~\ 
ooK IB Kiuope b the was hing of clothes — the most ezpen-/ 
siinfc « it e abo the most e saentiai. I 

But I Bitt» not omit to say that before shipping myseW 
in tiM " YixNtt ' I called on the officers on booid the United 
$tatt)$ frijljalif *MerrimaCi|jtQd.was shown over that veaeel. 
L am ms a ^ay good judge, of ships, and can only say 
that ^ officcia were extrspnely civil, the sherry very 
spiud. and the guns very large. They were coaling, the 
«M(nua tv-Id me, and he prof^gd to be very much ashamed 
■jt' thu dirt. Had I not ^^Jold so I should not have 
kAovu tfaiU tho ship was dirtyTj 

TV- * Mvirimac,' tboug^^Lb^ only as a frigntc, having) 
jua£ si>tt iMM covored deck only, is one of their largest 
HMtt^-^war, and has bc^~^arded by them, and by us. 
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as a show vessel But according to their own account, 
she fails altogether as a stea mer. The greatest pace her 
engines will give is seven knots an hour; and this is felt! 
to be so insufficient for the wants of the present time, that 
it is intended to take them out of her and replace them 
by a new set as soon as an opportunity will allow. This 
will be done, although the vessel and the engines are new. J 
I mention this, not as re flectin g in any way disgracefully 
on the dockyard from wh ence s he came ; but to show that 
our Admiralty is not the^oflly one which may have to 1 
chop and change its vessel s after they are built We hear 
much — too much perhaps — of the misfortunes which attend \ 
our own navy ; but of t he mis fortunes of other navies we J 
hear very little. It is a "pity that we cannot have some 
record of all the blund ers commi tted a^^hfiihourg. 

The * Merrimac ' cames the flag of Flag-officer Long, 
on whom also we called. He^i s a fine old gentleman, with \ 
a magnificent head and for^ ead, looking I should say ^ 
much more like an En glish n obleman than a Yankee 
sailor. Flag-officer Lon g 1 W ho will explain to us why \ 
the Americans of the United States should persist in call- / 
ing their senior naval offi cers by so awkward an appella- \ 
tion, seeing that the well-known and well-sounding title J 
of admiral is very much at their disposal ? 

When I returned to t hg sho re from the * Merrimac,' I 
had half an hour to pa c^ bef ore I again started for the 
* Vixen.* As it would be nec essary that I should returnl 
to Panami, and as wh atever luggage I now took with me 
would have to be carrie d tlirou gh the whole of Costa Rica 
on mules' backs, it becameexpedient that I should leave 
the greater part of my kitDehind me. Then came the 
paintiil task of selection, to be carried out with the ther^ 
mometer at ninety, and to^Bej sompleted in thirty minutes I 
To go or not to go had to be asked and answered as to 
every shirt and pair of tfousers. Oh, those weary clothes r 
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I ae (£ eamm to awMtt ic jad dk-boK ami an miax m 
^goiagfm. TIm wm H d erm m Jk moroog. lad ifao^^ 
/ it did not ht fa rfwwc m hour. I w» iKoadbi »hw lo 
I fintUng bf dK powB' </ def™ < 



boat ntnucd in CoRa Bia, near the top c£ the Bar of 
KicrijrB. The inl up t fe b«T >s tot preoy, thinogh 
almcwt esdlev woods « ttettto ig nrey fiom the diORs to 
the hillt. There ii; howerer, nothing najestic or foaai 
about the aoeneiy hae. "Tt ere ire no Andes in ngfat, oo^. 
stupendooa tnoimteins «ach ta aae might expect lo see 
after ooming so &r to see them. It is all pretty, quiet, and ' 
Qtdinary ; and on the wb^epedii^ sapeiior to the -views ^ 
fiom the sea at Hene Bay. ^J~~ 

The captain of the * \ ixJsa ' had decided on going op b> 
San Joe^ with me, as at the last moment did also the 
master, San Jose being tEe c apital of Costa Rica. Oai~7 
first object therefore was to hire a guide and mules, which, 
with the assisUnce of th e act ing English consul, we sotm 
found. For even at Puni^^^i^naB the English flag flies, 
and a distressed British suwect can claim protection. 

It is a small Tillage lying_ along a creek of the sea, 
inside the sandy point from w Krhcb it is named. Ccoi- 
siderable business is don e here in the exportation of cofiee, 
which is the staple p roduce of Costa Rica. It is sent 
chiefly to England ; but it see med to me that the money- 

Qen^~^ 



making inhabitants of Punt a-arenaa were mostly Amen- 

cans ; men who either qi|d b een to California or who had I 

got BO far on th^ road thither and then changed their^ 
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minds. It is a hot, dusty , unattractive spot, with a' 
Yankee inn, at which menj nay * liquor,' and a tram rail- 
road running for twelve nailes into the country. It abounds 
in oysters and beer, on which we dined before we started 
on our journey. ^ ,^«.^ 

I was thus for the first t ime i n Central America. This / 
continent, if it may be s o c^ ed, comprises the five repub- 
lics of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. When ffisjp ountry first broke away &om / 
Spanish rule in 1821, irwa s for a while content to exist 
as one state, under the nam e of the Bepublic of Ouate- 
mala ; as it had been faiow n for nearly three hundred^ 
years as a Spanish proVinc e^und er the same denomination 
■that of G nat^fpftla < After a hard tussle with Mexicoj | 
&ch endeavoured to devour it^ and which forty years 
ago was more prone to anne x than to be annexed, this 
republic sat itself fairly gomg, with the city of Guate mala 
for its capitaL But the e nerg ies and ambition of the dif- 
ferent races comprised amcm g the two million inhabita nts 
of Central America w ould^ ot allow them to be govemeS ] 
except each in its own provi nca, Some ten years since, 
therefore, the five St ates bro ke asunder. Each daimeS^ 
to be sovereign and i ndep^ dent Each chose its own 
president and had its o wn cap ital ; and consequently, as 
might be expected, no pyt of the district in question has 
been able to enjoy tho se natu ral advantages with whi ch 
Providence has certainly"e^&wed it To these States ' 





must be added, in oount mg up the countries of Central \ 
America, British HonduraSft-ponsisting of Belize and the / 
adjacent district, and t he Mo squito coast which so lately 

was under British prot ectionj and which is . But "\ 

here I must' be silent, or rmay possibly trench upon diplo* ^ 
matic subjects still unse ttled. ^ 

My visit was solely t o Cos ta Rica, which has in some 
respects done better than its neighbours. But this has 



i 
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been owing to the circumstances of its soil and climate 
rather than to those of its gorcmment, whicii seems to n 
to be as bad aa any can be which deserves thai name, lo 
Casta Ric& there certainly is a goremment, and a very 
despotic one it Is^ ' 

I am not much pven to^thg sins of dandyism, but I 
must own I was not a little proud of my costume as I Icfi 
Punta-arenas. We hnd been told that according to riie 
weather our ride would he e ither dusty or muddy in no 
ordinary degree, and tha t^ any clothes which we might 
wear during the journey woul d be utterly useless as soon 
as the journey was over. Consequently we purchased for 
ourselves, in an American store, short canvas smock-frocks 
which would not come below the saddle, and coarse holla&d 
trousers. What class of men may usually wear these gar- 
ments in Costa Rica I cannot E»y ; but in England I have 
seen navvies look cxactl^ls my naval friends looked ; and 
I flatter myself that my appearance was quiie equal lO: 
theiiB. I had procured at_Fanam& a light straw hat, with 
an amazing brim, and bad covered the whole with white 
calico. I have before said that my beard had become 
* poblada,' so that on t^ejjtole I was ratlicr gtatiBed ihE" 
otherwise when 1 was assured by the storekeeper that we ' 
should certainly be taken^for three filibusters. Now the"\ 
name of filibuster means something serious in those locali-j, 
ties, as I shall in a few pages have t o explain. J 

We started on our jouinej by railroad, for there is ft i 
tramway that runs for twe lve miles through the forest. » 
We were dragged alongon this by an excellent mule tall, 
our course was suddenly _impedcd by a tree which had* 
fallen across the road. But in course of time this was re- 1 
moved, and in something^ss than three hours we found C 
ourselves at a saw-mill in the middle ol' the fore 

The first thing that met m^ view on stepping out of the i 
truck was a soUury Englishman seated on a half-sawn Ic^g 
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of wood Those who rem ember Hood's Whims and Oddi- ' 
ties may bear in mind a heartrending picture of the l ast 
man. Only that the tirngfl dn not agree, I should haVe / 
said that this poor fell ow m ust have sat for the picture. 
He was undeniably an En d i^ labourer. No man of any^ 
other nation would have WLt hat &ce, or worn those J 
dothesy or kicked his feet about in that same awkward, 
melancholy humour. 

He was, he said, in chargeof the saw-mill, having been 
induced to come out intjj^jEat country for three years. . 
According to him, it wasawretched, miserable p lace. J 
' No man,' he said, ' ever l ounJ himself in worse dig^ngsTH 
He earned a dollar and a fa Jf a day, and with that he 
oould hardly buy shoes ^d h ave his clothes was hed. 
• Why did he not go home? I asked. * Oh, he had come ) 
for three years, and he'd s ty nM three years out — if so be \ 
he didn't die.' The sa w^mill was not paying, he said ; ) 
and never would pay. Sojbftt on the whole his account/ 
of Costa Rica was not enc oiuraging. i . 

We had been reoonmie ndedjo stay the first night at a^ 
place called Esparza, w hei^ tnere is a decent inn. But 
before we left Punta-ar^g^jre learnt that Don Juan t 
Rafael Mora, the PresidenJj^C the Republic, was coming 
down the same road with a lar ge retinue of followers to 
inaugurate the commence ment of the works of the canaL 
He would be on his way to meet, his brother-president ofH 
the next republic, Nicarag ua, at San Juan del Sur ; and 
at a spot some little distan ^frp m thence this great work^ 
was to be begim at once. He M id his party were to sleep ^ 
at Esparza. Therefore we de cided on going on further j 
before we halted ; and i n truth at that place we did meeiy 
Don Juan and his retinulT^J ^^^^ 

As both Costa Rica iS SNic aragua are chiefly of im-l 
portance to the eastern and western worlds, as being the 
district in which the isthmus between the two Americas 
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may be most advantageooaiy pierced by a canal — if it be 

r Ki pierced — this subject naturally intrudes itself into 

all matters concerning these counLries. Till the opening 

of the Fanami railway the trannt of passengers through 

Nicaragua was immense. At present the railway has it 

all its own way. Dut the subject, connected as it has 

been with that of filibusterin^T^iiiglcs itself so completely 

with all interests in Cost a ' Ric a, that nothing of it»-i 

present doings or politics can be well understood till some* 

thing is undcrswod on this canal subject. Sooner or later 

I must write a chapter on i t ; an d it would almost be well 

I if the reader would be pl eased t o fake it out of its ti 

I and get through it at onctf The chapter, however, can- 

I not well he brought in till ' the^ , recording my travels in> 

I Costa Rica, are complet ed. "J 

Don Juan Mora and his retinue had arrived some hours 
before us, and had nearly filled the little hotel. This waa 
kept by a rrcnchman, and as far as provisions and beer 
were concerned seemed to bS^wcll kept Our require- 
ments did not go beyond these. On entering the public 
sitting- room a melodiously rich Irish bn^iie at once 
greeted my cars, and I saw seated at the table, joyous in 
a semi- military uniform, T he 0' Gorman Mahon, great as 
in bygone unemancipated days, when with head erect and 
stentorian voice he would moke himself audible to half the 
County Ckre. The headjgrae still as erect, and the 
brogue as unexceptionable,^ 

He speedily introduced us to a brother- workman in the 
same mission, the Prince Pojignac. With the President 
himself I had not the honour of making acquaintance, for 
he speaks only Spanish, and my tether in that language is 
unfortunately very short, ^t the captain of the ' Vi: 
was presented to him. Redeemed to be a courteous littla 
gentlemim, though rather flustered by the magnitude cf' 
the work on which be was engaged. 
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There was something singular in the amalgamation of 
the three men who had thus got themselves together in 
this place to do honoiir to^e coming canal. The Presi- / 
dent of the Republic, Pjgjipe Polignac, and The O'Qor- i 
man Mahon ! I could no t but think of the heterogeneous 
heroes of the * Groves of Blamey/i 

• There were Nioodemus, and Polyphemus, 
Oliver Cromwel^^d Leslie Foster.'* 



* And now, boys, ate a bit of what's going, and take a ' 
dhrop of dhrink,' said TETO'Gorman, patting us on the 
shoulders with kind patr onage . We did as we were bid, 
ate and drank, paid the bill^^a nd went our way rejoicing. 
That night, or the next morning rather, at about 2 AM., 
we reached a wayside in n cal led San Mateo, and there 
rested for five or six hours. Th at we should obtain any 
such accommodation along thej oad astonished me, and of 
such as we got we were ve^^ad. But it must not be 
supposed that it was of a ver y excellent quality. We 
found three bedsteads in the &ont room into which the 
door of the house opened. XJn these were no mattresses, 
not even a palliasse. They consisted of flat boards sloping 
away a little towards the fe^Cwith some hard substance 
prepared for a pillow. In ^^moming we got a cup of 
coffee without milk. For tn^ luxuries and for pastur- 
age for the mules we pailT^bout ten shillings a head. 
Indeed, everything of thislund in Costa Rica is exoe8* 
sively dear. 

Our next day's loum ey wa s a very long one, and to 
my companions very fati guing , for they had not latterly 
been so much on horsebackas had been the case with 
myself. Our first stage before breakfiut was of some five 
hours' duration, and from ^ never-ending questions put 

* I am not quoting the words rightly, I fear; bat the selection in 
the true song is miscellaneous in the same degree. 
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to the guide m to the num ber of remaining leagues, tt 
seemed to be eteraaL The wither also was hot, Ibr we 
had not yet got into the higETands ; and a continued seat 
of five hours on a inule, undjr a burning sun, is not re- 
freshing to a man who is not accustomed to such exercise ; 
and especially is not so when he is unaccustomed to the 
half- trotting, half-pacing sSpaof the beast. The Spaniard 
aits in the saddle without moving, and generuJly has his 
saddle well stuffed and p^jTed, and then covered with a 
pillion. An Englishman dia^ns so soft a seat, and en- 
deavours to rise in his stirrup at every step of the mule, 
I as he would on a trotting horse at home. In these His- [ 
pano-American countries (Eis always provokes the ridicule 
of the guide, who does n oi he sitate to tcU tlie poor wretch 
who is suffering in his pillory that he does not know how 
to ride. ' 

With some of us the pillory^ was very bad, and I feared 
for a time that we should hardly have been able to mount 
again after breakfast. Theplace at wliich we were is 
called Atenas, and I ujusF^y in praise of this modcni 
Athena, and of the thre5~"mtxlcm Athenian girls who 
waited on us, that their cdfice^ggs, and grilled Ibwl w«e 
very good. The houses of these people are exceedingly 
dirty, their modes of living comfurtlesa and slovenly in 
the extreme. But there s^gis to be no lack of food, and 
the food is by no means ofabad description. Along this 
road from Punta-arenas ioSan Jose we fonnd it always 
supplied in lai^e quantities and fairly cooked. The 
prices demanded for it were generally high. But then 
all prices are high ; and^Tr"Eeem9 tliat, even among the 
poorer classes, small su ms o f money are not valued as with 
us. There is no copper coin. Half a rial, equal to about 
threepence, is the amallestjiifce in use. A handful of 
rials hardly seems to go further, or to be thought more of, 
than a handful of pence wi!E^3 ; and a dollar, eight rials, 
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ranks hardly higher in estimation than a shilling does in 
England. 

At last, by the gradual use of the coffee and eggs, and 
by the application, external and internal, of a limited 
amount of brandy, the outward and the inward men were 
recruited; and we once inore found ourselves on the 
backs of our mules, prepared for another stage of equal 
duration. These evils alwa^ lessen as we become more 
accustomed to them, s o^ t when we reached a place 
called Assumption, at which we were to rest for the night, 
we all gallantly informed tGe'muleteer that we were pre- 
pared to do another stage.* ^Not so the mules,' said the 
muleteer; and as his wofSTVere law, we prepared to 
spend the night at Assumptioa 

Our road hitherto h acTbe en'^ rising nearly the whole 
way, and had been gene Mly. through a picturesque coun- 
try. We ascended one long^ severe hill, severe that is as a 
TosA^ though to a professed climber of mountains it would 
be as nothing. From ttiejiixnadt of this hill we had a 
magniGcent view down to ^ e Pacific. Again, at a sort 
of fortress through whichjwg passed, and which must have 
been first placed there by the old Spaniards to guard the 
hill-passes, we foimd a very lovely landscape looking down 
into the valley. Here somejhow of a demand was made 
for passports ; but we h aano ne to exhibit, and no oppo- 
sition was made to oui progress. Except at these two 
places, the scenery, which was^ ways more or less pret^, 
was never remarkable. And_ even at the two points 
named there was nothin g to e qual ihe mountain scenery 
of many countries in Eur ope. J 

What struck me most was t he constant traffic on the 
road or track over which we p assed. I believe I may call 
it a road, for the produc e of th e country is brought down 
over it in bullock carts ; and I th ink that in South Wales 
I have taken a gig over jgufi very much of the same 




description. Bal it is extremely mde ; and only fit for 
solid wooden wheels — cli yles. in fact, of timber — auch as 
are used, and for the pati ent, slow step of the bullocka. 

But daring the mornin g an d evening hours the strings 
of these bidlock carts ■werejacessant. They travel fiom 
four till ten, then rest till ihiee or lour, and again proceed 
for four or five hours in t he c ool of the evening. They 
are all laden with coffee , and the idea they give is, tliat 
the growth of that articfe in Costa Eica must be much 
more than sufficient to sugply the whole world. For 
miles and miles we met them^ almost without any interval. 
Coffee, coffee, coffee ; coffee, coffee, coffee I It is grown 
in large quantities, I beUeve^ only in the high lands of 
San Jose ; and all that is e^orted is Gent down to Punta- 
arenas, though by traveUing this route it must eitlicr pass 
across the isthmus railway STa vast cost, or else be earned 
round the Horn, At preset Imlf goes one way and half 
the other. But not a grain is carried, as it should all be 
carried, direct to the Atlaiitrc. When I come to speak of 
the road from San Jose to Greytown, their post on the 
Atlantic, t!ic reason for tbiswHl be understood. 

The bivouacs made on T&e roadside by the bullock 
drivers for their night and noon accommodation are veiy 
picturesque when seen Gll^Jy the animals. A piece of 
flat ground is selected by tfi^roadside, about half an acre 
in size, and close to a river or some running water. Into 
this one or two hundred^^Uixiks are taken, and then 
released from their carts. But they are kept yoked 
together to prevent theirstgiying. Here they are fed 
exclusively on sugar-canes, which the men carry with 
them, and buy along the roal The drovers patiently cai 
tho canes up with their ^mves, and tbc beasts patienUy 
munch them. Neither the men nor the animals roar, as 
they would with us, or squabble for the use of the water- 
course, or curse their ovraTU luck or the good luck of- 
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their neighbours. Driver s an d driven are alike orderlj, 
patient, and slow, spe nding their lives in taking coffee 4 
down to Punta-arenas, and Jn^cutting and munching thou- ( 
sands of sugar-canes. 

We passed some of tho se CT tablishments bj moonlight, 
and they looked like large crowded fairs full of low small 
booths. The men, however, do not put up tents, but 
sleep out in their carts. 

They told me thaTlt he so il in Costa Sica was very 
&vouraUe to the sugar-cane, and I looked out to see some 
sugar among the coffee. 'But not a hogshead came that 
way. We saw patches oftSe cane growing by the road- 
side ; but no more was produced than what sufficed for 
the use of the proprietor C^self, and for such sale as the 
traffic on the road afforded. Indeed, I found that they do 
not make sugar, so called, mCosta Rica, but import what 
^ey use. The article &bncated is called by them 
' dulce.' It comes firom their 'Simds in ugly round brown 
lumps, of the consistency of Enck, looking, in truth, itxxch 
more like a large brickbat {Sbxl any possible sapcharine 
arrangement. Nevertheless, the canes are fairly good, 
and the juice as sweet as thatgspduoed in first-rate sugar- 
growing soils. 

It seemed that the only use made of this ^ dulce,' ex- 
cepting that of sweetening the coffee of the peasants, is for 
distillation. A spirit is made from it at San Jos^, called 
by the generic name of aguardiente ; and this doubtless 
would give considerable impulse to the growth of sugar- 
canes but for a little law made on the subject by the 
present President of the repuUic. The President him- 
self is a cane-grower, and^^ this law it is enacted that 
the only person in Costa Rica entitled to supply the 
distillery with dulce shalTte Don Juan Mora. Now, 
Don Juan Mora is the Presi dent^ ; 

Before I \e(t the country f^me across an American 
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who was deniona of Kttliiig Acre with the view i^ pro- 
dncmg cocoa. ' Well,' nid I, ' ud wbat do you tUnk 
ofit? 

* Why, I like the divings,' lud he ; * and gaem I 
could make thinga fix well enoo^ But soppoae the 
Preaident ahoold dioooe to giow all the ooooa as well as 
all the gini Where would mj caono-plaata be then?' 
At a diaoonnt, undoubtedly, llieae axe the efiecta on a 
countiy of despotism in a Hnall way. 

On my way into San Joe6 I got off n^ mule to knk 
at an old peasant making dnloe, or in other words grind- 
ing hie sugar-canes by the roadside. It was done in 
the moat primilire mamteT. One bullock turned the 
mill, which conmsted ot thiee veitical wooden Toilers. The 
juice trickled into a little cistern ; and as so(» as the old 
man found that he had enough, be baled it out and boiled 
it down. And yet I imagine that as good sugar may be 
made in Coeta Rica as in British GniuiL But who will 
put his capital into a country in which the President 
can pass any law he pleasea oa his own behalf? 

In the neighbourhood of San Joei we began to oome 
Rcnw the co£Fee plantains, '^hey certainly give the 
best existing proof of the fefSIity and piogress of the 
country. I had seen cofibe pl^tadons in Jamaica, but 
tha% they are beautifully picturesque, placed like hang- 
ing gardens oa the steep mountain-sides. Some of these 
seem to be almost inaccessible, and the plant always has 
the appearance of being a hardy mountun shrubs But 
here in Goeta Rica it is grown on the plain. The secret, 
I presume, is that a certain tetnpetature is necessary, 
oitd that this is afiTorded by a certain altitude fnHn the 
sea. In Jamuca this altitude is only to be found amcmg 
tlie mountains, but it is attaine3'in Costa Rica on the high 
plains of the interior. "~ 

And then we jo^ed slowly into San Joe6 on the third 
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day after our departure from Punta-arenas. Slowly, 
sorely, and with minds mugji preoccupied, we jogged 
into San Jose. On leaving the saw-mill at the end of thel 
tramway my two friends "VSSi galloped gallantly away 
into the forest, as though a^rave heart and a sharp pair 
of spurs would have sufficed to carry them right through 
to their journey's end. But the muleteer with his pony 
and the baggage-mule then lingered far behind. His 
heart was not so brave, nor were his spurs apparently so 
sharp. The luggage, too, was slipping every ten minutes, 
for I unfortunately had a portmanteau of which no mule- 
teer could ever make anything. It has been condemned 
in Holy Land, in Jamaica, in Costa Rica, wherever it has 
had to be fixed upon any animal's back. On this occa- 
sion it nearly broke both the heart of the muleteer and 
the back of the mule. 

But things were changed as we crept into San Jo66» 
The muleteer was all life, and led the way, driving before 
him the pack-mule, now at length rec(mciled to his load. 
And then, at straggling intervals, our jibes all silenced, 
our showy canters all done, rising wearily in our stirrups 
at every step, shifting from side to side to ease the galls 
' That patient merit of the unworthy takes ' — for our 
merit had been very patient, %nd our saddles very un- 
worthy — we jogged into San Jos^. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

CBirraAL AKSBICA. COSTA. RICA — SAH JOsL 

All traveUOTS when entering unknown towns for tbe 
first time have felt that intensejhterest on the subject of 
hotel accommodation which pervaded our hearts as we 
followed OUT guide through t£e stieeta. We had been 
t(^ that there were two inns "iii' the town, and that we 
were to go to the Hotel San JoaJ. And accordingly we 
went to it -— 

It was quite evident that tbe landlord at Snt had some 
little doubt as to the pTopiie^of admitting us ; and but 
lor our guidct whom he knew, we should have had lo 
ezpliun at scnne length who we were. But under his 
auspices we were taken in without mach ques^on. 

The Spaniards themselves are not in their own coun- 
try at all famous for th^ inns. No European nation 
has probably advanced so slowl^ towards civilization in 
this respect as Spain has done. And therefore, as these 
Coeta Ricans are Spanish by descent and language, and 
as the country itself is so Ikr removed from European 
civilization, we did not expect much. Had we lallen 
into the bonds of Spaniards we sEouId probably have 
Ureceived less than we expected. But as it was we 
■found ourselves in a comfortable sccotH-cUss little Ger- 
jraan inn. It was German in everything ; its light-haired 
lUndlord, frequently to be seen with a beer tankard in 
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hand"; its tidj landlady, tidy at any rate in the evening, 
if not always so in the morning; its early hours, its 
cookery, its drink, and I tmnk I may fairly add, its 
prices. "^ 

On entering the first town I had visited in Central 
America, I had of course T^jced about me for strange 
sights. That men shoul d b e found with their heads' 
under their shoulders, or even living in holes burrowed 
in the ground, I had not ven tured to hope. But when 
a man has travelled all the way to Costa Rica, he does 
expect something strange. He does not look to find 
everything as tame and flat^nd uninteresting as though 
he were riding into a sleepy Gttle borough town in Wilt- 
shire. —"^ 

We cannot cross from Dover to Ostend without finding' 
at once that we are among ^et of people foreign to our- 
selves. The first glance of the eye shows this in thcN 
architecture of the houses, and the costume of the people. ' 
We find the same cause for excitement in France, Switzer^ 
land, and Italy ; and when weget as far as the Tyrol, we 
come upon a genus of m ykin d so essentially dififering » 
from our own as to make us feel that we have travelled J 
indeed. 

But there is little more interest to be found in entering 
San Jose than in driving through the little Wiltshire town 
to which I have above alluded. The houses are comfort- 
able enough. They are built with very ordinary doors and 
windows, of one or two storie s according ^ to the wealth 
of the owners, and are decently clS i ^yptgi^ig , though 
a pparently rather dirty w it hin. The streets are broad 
and strai ght^ b eing all at rignt aisles to eacH other, and 
though not very well paved, are not rough" CHough to 
elicit admiration. There is a square, the pl&za, in which 
stand the cathedral, the barracks, and a few of the best 
houses in the town. There is a large and tolerably well- 
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arranged market-place. There is a really handsome set of 
public buildings, and there are two moderately good hoiela. 
What more can a man rationally want if he travel Sat 
business? And if he travel for pleasure how can 
possibly find less ? 

It so happened that at the time of my visit to Cort*' 
Uica Sir "Williura Ouaelcy was staying at San Jos^ with 
his family. He hail been sent, as all tlie world that 
knows anything doubtless knows very well, as niinistec 
textraordinary from oiu' Court to the govemmenls 
jCcntral America, with the view of settling some of 
tough diplomatic questions as to the righw of trunsit 
occupation of territory, respecting which such world- 
famous Clayton-Bulwer treaties and Cass-Yrrisari treaties 
have been made and talked of. He had been in Nicara- 
gua, making no|doubt an equallyTanjous Ouseley-I 
thing treaty, and was now engaged on similar bush 
in the capital nf Costa Rica. 

Of the nature ol' tiiis august work, — for such work must 
be very august, — I know nothing. I oniy^ hope that he 
may have at least as much success as those who went 
before him. But to me it was a great stroke of luck 
to find so pleasant and hospitable a fainjiy in ao outlandish 
a place as Sun Jose. And indeed, though 1 liave given 
praise to the hotel, I have glven__it with very little 
personal warrant as regards my knowledge either of the 
kitchen or cellar. My kitchen and cellar were beneath 
the British flag at the comer o£_the ph'iza, and I hail 
reason to be satislicd with them in every respect. 

And I fiad abundant reason to be greatly gratlGed. 
For not only was there at San Jose a minister extraor- 
dinary, but also, attached to the mission, there was an 
extra-ordinary secretary of legation, a very prince of good 
fellows. At home he would^^ajenizen of the Foi 
< 'iHce, and denizens of the Fo^gn UfGcc are awolla 
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home. But at San Jos^, w here he rode on a mule, and 
wore a straw hat^ and slegtjn a linendraper's shop, he 
was as pleasant a comp anion as a man would wish to 
meet on the western, or inde^ on any other side of the 
Atlantic. '""'"** 

I shall never forget th e hou rs I spent in that linen-' 
draper's shop. The rooms over the shop, over that shop 
and over two or three others, were occupied by Sir 
W. Ouselej and his fi milY > There was a chemist's 
establishment there, and^ another in the possession, I 
think, of a hatter. They £ad been left to pursue their 
business in peace ; but my fr iend the secretary, finding 
no rooms sufficiently secluded for himself in the upper 
mansion, had managed to expel the haberdasher, and had 
located himself, not altogether^^comfortably^ among the 
counters. 

Those who have spent two or three weeks in somel 
foreign town in which ^ey have no ordinary pursuits, 
know what it is to have— or perhaps, more imlucky, 
know what it is to be without — some pleasant accustomed 
haunt, in which they canpretend to read, while in truth 
the hours are passed in talking, with some few short 
intervals devoted to c6ntemplation and tobacco. Such 
to me was the shop of t he e xpelled linendraper at Sa^ 
Jose. In it, judiciousl y susp ended among the counters, 
hung a Panam& grass hammock, in which it was the 
custom of my diplomat ic frie nd to lie at length and 
meditate his despatches. ^ Su ch at least had been his^ 
custom before my arriva l. W hat became of his despatches 
during the period of my sta y, it pains me to think ; for 
in that hammock I had soon located myself, and I fear 
that my presence was not found to be a salutary incen- 
tive to composition. " 

The scenery round San Jo9& is certainly striking, but 
not sufficiently so to enable one to rave about it. I 
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aflnoc jttfclj g') o>^ ^"^ coQwy' aad sng of Pdiaa or 

Otta; nor can I tJk of &ep xsrinef towiiidi the Yk 

Kak 18 at nothing. Theie is % nnge of hiDi^ i cjyccfr > 

aUf broken into pretthif«,,nnimng neslj loand die 

toim, thoog^ moch doflcr to it on the soothem thm on 

the other nde& Two little xii^ezs ran bj it, wfaidii faeze 

and there fiJl into n-m a nitic pools, ov pook whidi would 

be romantic if thej were noft ao Tciy distant from home; 

— if ha;Ting tiacrdled so hn one did not expect so Teij 

niiicfa« There are moe walks too, and pvettf rides; 

onlj the moles do not like %t trotting when die weight 

upon them is heaTj. Aboat % mile and a half from tlie 

town, there is a &Yaiiah, so^aUed, ox large square pairk, 

the Hyde Park of San Jose ; and it would be difficult to 

imagine a more pleasant ]g&ce for a gallop. It is quite 

hu'gc enongh for a race-course, and is open to cTerj- 

body. Some part of the mountain range as seen from 

here is really beautiful^ 

The valley of San Jose, as it is called, is four thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the sea ; and consequently, 
though within the tropi^^nd only ten d^rees north 
of the line, the climate ]s^j;pod, and the heat, I believe, 
never excessive. I was there in April, and at that time, 
except for a few hours iii^the middle of the day, and 
that only on some days, there was nothing like tropical 
heat. Within ten days ^jay leaving San Jose I heard 
natives at Panam& oomphuning of the heat as being 
altogether imendurable. "'^^t up there, on that high 
plateau, the sim had no strength that was inconvenient 
\ even to an EnglishmaiL JT* 

Indeed, no climate can, I imagine, be more fiivourable 
to fertility and to man's c<5SQTort at the same time than 
that of the interior of Costa liica. The sugar-cane comes 
to maturity much quicker man in Demerara or Cuba. 
Thcro it should bo cut in about thirteen or foiirteen 
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months from the time it is planted; in Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica it comes to peiTection in nine or ten. The 
ground without manure wHL affoid two crops of com in 
a year. CoflPee grows i n gr eat perfection, and gives a 
very heavy crop. The s ^ Js all volcanic, or, I. should 
perhaps more properly sa^ has been the produce of vol- 
canoes, and is indescri^ljL fertile. And all this has 
been given without that i ntens ity of heat which in those 
southern regions generally accompanies tropical fertility, 
and which makes hard work &tal to a white man ; whUe 
it creates lethargy andl^eness, and neutralizes gifts 
which would otherwise *Ce regarded as the fiurest which 
God has bestowed on hSs creatures. In speaking thus, 
I refer to the central parts of Costa Bica only, — to those^ 
which lie some thousand feg^above the level of the sea. 
Along the sea-shores, both of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
the heat is as great, and (Ee climate as unwholesome as 
in New Granada or the We§t,Ii^dies. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a place worse circumstanced in this respect 
than Pimta-arenas. 

But though the valley orj^teau of San Joe£, and the 
interior of the country generally is thus fEivourably situr 
ated, I cannot say that the natio n is prosperous. It seems 
to be God's will that highly-Iertile countries should not 
really prosper. Man's e n^ar i^ brought to its highest 
point by the presence of obsta cles to be overcome, by the 
existence of difficulties wEich are all but insupera ble. 
And therefore a Scotch f Sm will give a greater value > 
in produce than an equal j^ap unt of land in Costa Rica. 
When nature do es so muc h> mm will do next to nothing ! 

Ihofle wh o seem to doJ)eyt in this countty» hgth. m I , 
trade a nd agriculture^ are Qegp ans. Most of those who / J( 
are carrying on business on a U rge scale are fpreigners, — 
thmrlS^liQt'dpamrii by de scent. There are English here, 
and Amenomi, and Fraaic&» but I think the Ctennans are 
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the most wedded to the coun Or. The finest coffee pro- 
perties are in the hands^f foreignera, as also ure the 
plsQtations of canes, and saw-mills for the preparatiuii 
of timber. But they ha^e^ very uphill task. Labour 
is extremely scarce, and very dear. The people are not 
idle as the negroes arc. and they love to earn and put by/ 
money ; but they are ve ry lew in number ; they have land 
of their own, and arc ma teria lly well off. In the neigh- 
bourhood of San Josi; a man's labour is worth a dollar 
a day, and even at that price it is not always to b e had, f 
It seems to be the fact that in all countries in which 
elavety has existed and has been abolished thb subject 
of labour offers the great dilhculty in the way of improvwy 
raent. Labour becomes unpop ular, and i^ regarded I^M 
being in some sort dcgrailinp. Men will not recon<^B^ 
it with their idea of freedgpi. They wisli to work on 
their own land 11' they work at all ; and to be their own 
masters ; to grow their o wn cr ops, be they ever so small ; 
/^oaA to sit beneath their own vine, be the shade ever so 
( limited. There are t hose who will delight to think that 
such has been the effect of emancipation; who will argue, 
— and they have strong arguinenlA on their ade, — that 
tGod'a will with reference ' to "h is creatures is best carried 
I out by such an oider of jhJBgs. I can only say iluit the 
material result has not bith erlo been good. As fur i 
we at present see, the stru^le has produced idleness ■ 
sensuality, rather than p rospe rit y and civili™tinnJ 
It is hardly fair to pi^gji this doctrine, espccia 
) with_regard_lo Costa Rica, for tbe people are not 
, at least, is not specially their character. T 
J"lSe"a~humdruHi, contented, quiet, orderly race of r 
fond^ of" tiioney, but bj-TIcT^ meiuis ibnd of riskin 



I living well as regards su^ui^^ncy of iix)d and i 
\but still living very close ; anx ious to effect small savinj 
I poEutelS contentgd jfjhe security of those sav^ 
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V Ibm be insured to them. T hey s eem to be little desirousT? 
^ even amona the uppep- classes , or what we would call the 
tradespeople, of education, either religious or profane; 
they have no enthusias m, no_a rdent desires, no aspirations!? 
If only they could be Jlowe d to sell their dulce to the 
maker of aguardiente, — if jh ey might be permitted to get 
th^ little profit out o TtSejj ianufitcture of gin 1 That, \ 
at present, is the one g rievaji ce that affects them, but eveny 
that they bear easiljr^^^ 

It will perhaps be co nsider ed my duty to express an 
opinion whether or no th ey ar e an honest people. In one 
respect, certainly. They steal nothing ; at any rate, make 
no ^rreat thefts. No one is ajtt acked on the roads : no life 
i s in dan^r from violence ; hous ^ are not brokenjppen. 
Nay, a traveller's purse I gfT^u pon a table is, I believe, 
safe ; nor will his open portmanteau be rifled. But when 
you come to deal with tEem, the matter is different. 
Then their conscience becom^ elastic; and as the trial 
is a fair one between ma n and man, they will do their 
best to cheat you. If they lie to you, cannot you lie to 
them? And is it not rea sonable to suppose that you 
do so? If they, by the au} of law, can get to the windy / 
side of you, is not that merely their success in opposition 
to your attempt — for of course you do attempt — to get to 
the windy side of them T '^^nd t hp^ b^hoa ata in groftt 
yogue.^ — Justice is generally to be bought ; and when that 
is in the market, trade in other respects is not generally 
conducted in the most honest manner. J 

Thus, on the whole, I cannot take upon myself to say 
that they are altogether aiThonest people. But they have 
that kind of honesty wh ich^tf most essential to the man^ 
who travels in a wUd country. They do not knock out 
the traveller's brains, or cutjiis throat for the sake of what 
he has in his pockety 

Generally spedcing the inhabitants of Costa Rica arc 
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of course Spanish by descent, but here, as in all tliei 
countries, the blood ia very igpch mixed: pun; I _ 
blood 18 now, I take it, qui te an exception. Tliia i 
seen more in the physiognomy than in the colour, . 
is specially to be noticed in the hair. There is a mixtu 
of three races, the Spanish , th e native Indian, and thfl^ 
Negro ; but the traces of the latter are comparativffly 
light and lew. Negroes , men and women, absolutely 
black, and of African bir^or descent, are very rare; 
and though traces of the thick lip and the woolly hai 
ore to be seen — to be seen in_ the sl.recls and luarkej 
places — they do not by any means form the staple of t 
existing race. ^^ 

The mixj^ure i_9__of Spaniah and of Indian blood, 
whichrflie Spanis h no doubt much ^reponderat*;! 
general colour is that of a white man, but of one who !)(■ 
very swarthy. Occasionally this becomes so marked thi 
the observer at once pronounces tlie man or woman to I 
coloured. But it is the colouring of the Indian, and i 
of the negro; the hue is rich, and to a certain extes 
bright, and the lines of the face arc not flattened g 
blunted. The liair also is altogether human, and i 



I do not think that tbe inhabitants of Costa Rica half 
much to boast of in the way of personal beauty. Indeed, 
the descendant of the Spaniard, out of his own country, 
seems to lose both the manly dignity and the female grace 
for which old Sptun is still so noted. Some pretty girls I 
did see, but they could boast only the ordinary prettineaa 
which is common to all young girls, and which our friends 
in France describe as being the special gift of the devil,— 
I saw no &ne, flaming, dashing eyes ; no brilliant figure 
Buch as one sees in Seville around the altar-rails in t' 
churches : no profiles opening upon me struck me w 
mule astonishment. 
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The women were humdrum in their appearance, as the 
men are in their pursuits. They are addicted to crinoline, 
as is the nature of women in these ages ; but so long as 
their petticoats stuck out, that seemed to be everything. 
In the churches they squat down on the ground, in lieu 
of kneeling, with their dresses and petticoats arranged 
around them, looking like huge turnips with cropped 
heads — like turnips that, by their persevering growth, 
had got half their roots above the ground. Now women 
looking like turnips are not specially attractive. 

I was at San Jose during Passion Week, and had there- 
fore an opportunity of seeing the processions which are 
customary in Roman Catholic countries at that period. 
I certainly «hould nnt aay t hat the Costa Kcans are espe - 
cially a religious people.^ T hey are humdrum in this as^ 
in other respe cts, and have no en&uiaiasm either for o r 
against the pnesthood. Free-thinking is not the national 
sin; nor is fanaticism. They are all Boman Catholics, 
most probably without an exception. Their fathers and 
mothers were so before them, and it is a thing of course. 

There used to be a bishop of Costa lUca ; indeed, they 
never were without one till the other day. But not long 
since the father of their church in some manner displeased 
the President : he had, I believe, taken it into his sacred 
head that he, as bishop, might make a second party in the 
state, and organize an opposition to the existing govern- 
ment; whereupon the President banished him, as the 
President can do to any one by his mere word, and since 
that time there has been no bishop. * And will they not 
get another ?' I asked. ' No ; probably not ; they don't 
want one. It will be so much money saved.' Looking 
at the matter in this light, there is often much to be said 
for the expediency of reducing one's establishment. 
* And who manages the church ?* * It does not require 
much management It goes on in the old way. When 
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they want priestg^he j get them from Guatemala.' 
'we couliFaave all our bishoping, and get our priesis as f 
wont thetn froti) Giiftteiniila, or any other factory, how e 
cellent would be the economjjj 

The cathedral of San Jose is a long, low building, ' 
side aisles fonned by very ricEety-looking wooden pilU 
— in substance they are harSiy more than poles — runnii 
from the ground to the roof. The building itself is md 
enougli, but the internal decorations are not badly ai 
and the general appearance is neat, orderly, and i 
We all know the usual manner in which wooden i 
waxen virgins are dressed an Joraamcnted in such churchel 
There is as much of this here aa elsewhere ; but I ha^ 
seen it done in worse tasteTwth in France and Ital^ 
The facade of the church, fronting the pla2a, is hardly t 
be called a portion of the churgh ; but is an adjunct to if 
or rather tlie church has been fixed on to the faqade, whiS 
is not without some arch itectural_£re ten eion. 

In New Granada — Columbia that wae — the cathedrals 
are arranged as they are in olH^pain. The choir is not 
situated round the altar, or iinraediatcly in iront of it, 09 
is the custom in Christian churches in. I believe, all odiol 
countries, but is erected far down the centre aisle, net 
the western entrance. Thisj^hpwever, was not the case iq 
any church that I saw in Costa Rica. 

During the whole of Passion Week there was a ( 
eiderabie amount of religious activity in the way i 
preaching and processions, which reached its acme on 
Good Friday, On that da^he whole town was proces- 
sioning from morning — which means lour o'clock— till 
evening — which means two hours after sunset. Tlit-y had 
three figures, or rather three characters, — for two of ihera 
appeared in more than one^uise and form, — each larger 
than life ; those, namely, of our Saviour, the Virgin, bii4*j 



Sc John. These figures £%insde of wax, and 
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of some of them were e xcellen tly moulded. These SS 
manufactured in 6uatemala::i:as the priests are ; and the 
people there pride themselv^^n their manufacture, not 

without^reaauO'-J 

he figures of our Saviour and the Virgin were in oif- 

ferent dresses and attitudes, according to the period of the 
day which it was intendedtorepresent ; but the St. John 
was always represented in1;he dress of a bishop of the pre- 
sent age. The figures were"supported on men's shoulders, / 
and were carried backward£^apd forwards through every 
portion of the town, till at Tast, having been brought forth i 
in the morning from the cath^ral, they were allowed at 
night to rest in a rival, and c ^tji nly better built, though 
smaller church. 

. I must notice one part icula rity in the church-going 
population of this country .*T[hg women occupy the nave 
and centre aisle, squattin g o n the ground, and looking, as 
I have said, like turnips ; whereas the men never advance 
beyond the side aisles. TG^women of the higher classes . 
— all those, indeed, who make any pretence to dress and I 
finery — bring with them ^little bits of carpet, on which 
they squat ; but there are none of those chairs with which 
churches on the Continent are so commonl y filled J 

It se emed that there ig ^'8th"'ff ^^*^* ^"^V^ Cf)!***^ society 
among^th^ PfV^p'^ ^^S an Joa ^. They do not go out to 
each other's homes, nor m ee j ^ y i public i ihenhave nSther 
tea-partie3, flOf dmher-pa rties^ nor dancing-parties, nor 
card-parties. I was even assure d — ^though I cannot say 
that the assurance reach ^ my belief — that they never 
flirt ! Occasionally, on Sunda ys, for instance, and on ') 
holidays, they put on t heirb est clothes and call on each 
other. But even then ^ere_ is no oonvexsation among 
them ; TEey sit stiffly on each other's sofiu, and make le- 
marks at Intervals, like m Sute giins. about the weather. 

' i3ut wW d^ Oiey do?I asked. *The men scrape 
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money together, and when they have enough ihey build a 
house, big or little according to the amuunt that they have 
scraped : that satisfies the ambition of a Costa Rican. 
When he wishes to amuse himself, he goes to a cock-fight.' 
' And the women ?' ' They get married early il' their 
fathers can give them a few ounces' — the ounce is the 
old doubloon, worth hero aEout three pounds eight shillings 
sterling — ' and then thcycogk, and have children.' ' And 
if the ounces be wantin t;;, and they don't get married^ 

6 Then they cook all tlie same, but do not have the childra 
-as a general rule.' "And so people vegetate in Cofll 
ica. ■ " 1 

And now I must say a word or two about the form i 
government in this count ryT^ It is a republic, of couiM 
arranged on the model plan. A president is clecled for 
term of years, — in this case six. He has ministers tiil 
assist him in his government, and whom he appoints ; tm 
there is a House of Congress, elected of course by di 
people, who make the laws, 'ihe President merely cM 
ries Uiem out, and so Utopia is realiz£ii_/ 

Utopia might perhaps be realized in such republics, < 
at any rate the realization n^ht not he so very distant I 
it is at present, were it nSftSal in all of them the prsctifll 
by some accident, runs soTar away from the t he-jry. / 

In Costa Rica, Don Juan Rafael Mora, familiarly calledi 
Juanito, is now the presi dent, having been not long since 
r»M;locted (?) for the third time, ' We read in the 
"Gazette" on Tuesday morning lliat the election had 
been carried on Saturdayj_aBd that was all we knew about 
it.' It is thus they elect aprfflidcnt in Costa Rica; no one 
knows anything of the a^Mr,or troubles his head with Unhj 
matter, li'any one sug gested a rival president, he wo 
be banished. But such a tiling is not thought of; no n 
is taken as to five years or six years. At some pcrij 
that pleases him the President says that he has been i 
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elected, and he is le-eljcjfid. Who cares? Why not 
Juanito as well as any one else ? Only it is a pity he mil 
not let us sell our dulce to th e distillers 1 i 

The Premdent's salary is tEree thousand dollars a year ; 
an income which for so high aposition is nKKlerate enough. 
But then a further sum o fsix thousand dollars is added to 
this for official entertainment. The official entertainme nts, 
however, are not nume rous^ I was informed that Tie/ 
usually gives one party e very jrea r. He himself still lives 
^^j^'g p^v ftte })nii«P , nnd rt ill keeps a shop, as ^fae did be- 
fore he^wasj>re8ident. It must b e remembered that there 

\ the sh op-keei 

lar asl could learn, th e Cong ress is altogether a farce. 
There is a congr^aa pf H ^pgtiinn of mpu spnt up frnim 
different parts of the cou ntry , som e ten or dozen of whom 
sit occasionally round a table m the great ha ll; but they 
neither dete te, vote ^, noL.fiiB Eg£ i^pmions.) Some one man, 
duly instructed by the Pre^ifixiJ;, lets them know what 
law is to be made or altered, and the law is made or altered. 
Should any member of Congr ess make himself disagree- 
able, he would, as a matt er of c ourse, be banished ; takenp 
that is, to Puntararenas, andj here told to shifl for himselfl 
Now this enforced joumd ytoj unta-arenas does not seem 
to be more popular amon g the C osta Bicans than a journey 
to Siberia is among the R ussia., 

Such is the model republic of Central America, — ad- 

cluster_9f .repuhUcs there qrt^ lished. This, at any rate, 
may certainly be said for it— that life and property are 
safe. They are safe for the present, and will probably re- 
main so, unless the filibUiterT make their way into the 
neighbouring state of Nica iiM^ in greater numbers and 
with better leaders than they^ve hitherto had. 

And it must be told to the credit of the Costa Eicans, 
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that it was by ihem and the ir cff orta that the invaMor 
Walker and the hlibustcrs inlo Central America ■ 
Stopped anil tepciled. Theae eaterprismg gentlemen, 
filibusters, landed on the coast of I«icaragutt, having corns' I 
down Irom California. Here they succeeded in getting^ 
possession of a targe portion oi' the country, that portion'] 
being the most thickly po pulate d and the richest ; many "I 
of the towns they utter ly des troyed, and among thenif 
Gnuiada, the capital. It seem s tliat at this time the'l 
whole stale of Nicaragua was p aralyzed, and unable to« 
strike any blow in its own 3 cfence._ ) 

Having laid waste the up per or more northern country, 1 
Walker came down south as far as Kivas, a town still ii 
Nicaragua but not far rem oved from the borders of C 
I ^ Rica. His intention, do ubtless, was to take possession c 
Costa Rica, so that he migh t command the whole transit^ 
s the isth mus. J 
But at RivBs he was at tack eti by the soldiery of ( 
Rica, under the command oFa brotlier of Don Juan i 
This was in 1866, and it seems that some throe thousand^ 
Costa Ricans were taken as far as Rivas. But lew t 
them returned. They "were attacked by cholera, ; 
what with that, and want, "and the intense heat, to wl 
of course must be added'wTiat injuries the filibusters coul(£ 
do them, they were destroyed, and a remnant only cam«« 
back. 1 

But in 1857 the different states of Central Amerieaf 
joined themselves in a league, with the object of expelling' 
these filibusters. I do nor^ow that either of the t 
nortliem states sent any men to Rivas, and the weight o 
the struggle again felTjjjjon Costa Rica. The i" 
Ricans and Nicaraguan3_ together invested Rivas, in which^ 
five hundred fiUbusteisun^er Walker for some tim»4 
maintained themselves. Thcsp men were reduced 
great straits, and might no doubt have been taken bodily^ 
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But the Central Americans also had their difficulties to 
contend with. They didjjpt agree very well together, 
and they had but slende r m^ np of supporting themselyesA 
It ended in a capitulat ion, up der which Walker and his"^ 
/- associates were to walk o ut with their arms and all t he 
{ honours of war ; and by wTiich^m oreover, it was stipulator] 
^ that the five hundred wer e toj be sent back to America at 
the expense of the Central Ame rican States. The States, 
thinking no doubt t hat itjy as good economy to build a \ 
golden bridge for a flying enem y, did so send them back ; I 
and in this manner for a While^Central America was freed -^ 

\ fro m the locusts^j " 

''^uch was the capitulation of Rivas ; a subject on which / 
all Costa Ricuns now take Hmuc h pride to themselves. 
And indeed honour is du e to _t hem in this matter, fcwT/ 
they evinced a spirit in the business when their neigh- 
bours of Nicaragua failed to^do sa They soon determined . 
that the filibusters wou ld do them no good;— could ) 
indeed by no possibili ty 'do them anything but harm ; 
consequently, they re soKed to have the first blow, and 
they struck it manfui ryTtho ugh not so successfully as 
might have been wished^ 

The total populalion 'of Ce ntral America is, I believe, 
about two millions, while that of Costa Rica does not 
exceed two hundred tho iiynd^ Of the five states, Guate- . 
rnala has by &r the lar gest num ber of inhabitants ; and ) 
indeed the town of Gu atema la may still be regarded as ^ 
the capital of all the ist hmus territories. They fabricate ] 
there not only priests and^r ax images, but doctors and/ 
lawyers, and ^ those ex pensiv e luxuries for the production 
of which the air of a capit al is generally considered 
necessary. The Presidoit^ GuatemaU is, they say, an 
Indian, nearly of pur e desc ent ; his name i s Carrera. J 

I have spoken of the ax my o f Costa Kca. In point of 
accoutrement and outwarashow, they are on ordinary 



days somewLat like the troops tliat were not fit to march 
through Coventry. Theyjvear no regimentals, and are 
only to be known when on duty by a very rusty-looking 
gun. On Sundays, however, and holidays they do v/ear 
a sort of uniform, consist ing o f a neat cop, and a little braid- 
ing upon their best c lothes . This dress, such as it is, 
they are obliged to iin3 for themselves. The clothing de- 
partment, therefore, is not tro ublesome. J 

These men are enrolled aiter tlie manner of our militia. 
The full number should be nine thousand, and is generally 
somewhat above six thousand. Of this number five 
hundred are kept in barracEs^ tlic men taking it by tume, 

Eionth by month. When in barracks they receive about 
ne shilling and sixpence a day; at other timea thej 
ave no pay. J 

"T'cannotclosc iny notice of San Jose without speaking 
somewhat more specially ofthc range of public buildings. 
I am told that it was built by a Gorman, or rather by two 
tiennans";" "the basement and the upper story being the 
work of different persons. Be this as it may, it ~is a 
handsome~buildiiig, and would not disgrace any European 
capital. Tliorc Is in it aTliR>iif-*riXi'ii— in Eiiglauil, at 
least, we should call it aTGrone ; on this the President 
sits when he receives ambassadors from foreign countries. 
The velvet and gilding were quite unexceptionable, and 
the whole is very imposing. . The sitting of Congress is 
held in the same chamber; but that, as 1 have explained, 
is not imposing. 

The chief produce of Costa Bica is coffee. Those who 
love statistics may perha^«tre to know that the average 
yearly export is some^^ under a hundred thousand 

quintals ; now a quin teTj feighs a hundred pounds, or 

rather, I believe, ninety-nine pounds exacL 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. COSTA RICA — ^MOUNT IRAZU. 

In the neighbourhood of San Jos^ there is a volcanic 
mountain, the name of wEich is Irazu. I was informed 
that it still smoked, thou gh it had discontinued for the 
present the ejection of flaine s and lava. Indeed, the 
whole country is full of such mountains. There is one, 
the Monte Blanco, the su mmit of which has never yeT] 
been reached — so rumour aays. in Costa Rica — far distant, 
enveloped among other mount ains, and to be reached 
only through dense aboriginal forests, which still emits, 
and is always emitting fire and burning floods of molten 
stones. 

Different excursions hav e bee n made with the objecti 
of ascending the Monte JH^afiP, but hitherto in vain. 
Not long since it was att empte d by a French baron, but "N 
he and his guide were for tw enty days in the woods, and / 
then returned, their pmviamng failing ^t^pm.i 

' You should ascend the Monte Blanco,* said Sir 
William Ouseley to me, Tqu are a man at large, with 
nothing to do. It is just the work for you.' This was SuT J 
William's satire on tfie li ghtne ss of my ordinary occupa- 
tions. Light as they mi tyt be . however, I had neither 
time nor courage for an \g|^grtaking such as that; so I 
determined to satisfy mvsc lf with the I 

It happened, rather unfortimjitely for me, that at the 

""■^ T 2 




moment of ray arrival at San Joa^, a large party, com 
Ing of Sir William's family and others, were in tbe vei 
act of visiting the mountain. Those, therefore, who werd 
anxious to eee the sight, and willing to undergo the 
labour, thus had their opportunity ; and it became impos- 
sible for mc to make up a s econ d party. One hope I hnd. 
The Secretary of Legationliad not gone. OfEcial oc<w 
pation, joined to a dislike of raud and rough stones, had 
kept him at home. P erhap s I might prevail. Tha>g 
intensity of that work m ight ^ ive way before a week's 
unremitting labour, and that Sybarite propensity migM 
h e overcomc ._J 

But all my eloquence was of no avail. An absence t 
a day and a half only wa s requ ired ; and three v 
in proving tliat this cou ld n ot be effected. The stonaf 
and mud too were bc(5o^^jg_ worse and worse, for I 
rainy season had commenc ed. I n fact, the Secretary a 
Legation would not bud ^. , '_ Le jeu ne vaut pas ' 

Jindelle,' said the Secret ary of Legal ion ; whereupon h 
hted another cigar, and __tooli a turn in the grass hain 
ck. Now in my m ind it must be a very bad j^ 
ieed that is not worth the candle ; and almost any g 
better than nn gume atjJj. J 
I was thus in deep trouble, making up my mind to ^ 
atone, or rather alone witbjay guide ; — for the due apprc 
ciation of which stJit« of loneliness it must be borne i 
mind that, as I do not speak a word of Spanisli, I shouU 
have no possible means of communication with the guidC 
— when a low and mil Jvo jce fell upon my ear, oficritij 
mc its proprietor as my companion. J 

' I went up with Sir Willi am bst week,' said the 
voice ; ' and if you will^gormit me, I shall be happy to g 
with you. I should like to see it twice ; and I live | 
Cartago on the ^ay.'~J~ 

It was quite clear that the owner of the voice \ 
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sacrificing himself, and o flFeriny to repeat this troublesome 
journey merely out of g ood n ature ; but the service which I 
he proposed to render me wa s too essential, and I could 
not afford to reject the offer^. He lived in the country, / 
and spoke Spanish, and wa3 t moreover, a mild, kind- 



hearted little gentleman T vgry suitable as a companion,^ 
and not given too perfi naciously to a will of his own. 
Now the Secretary of L egation would have driven me 
mad half a score of time s jduring the journey. He would ^ 
have deafened me with politic s, and with such politics / 
too ! So that on the whole I knew myself to be well offj 
with the mild voice. 



* You must go through Carta go,' said the mild voiced 1 
*and I live there. We will Ain e there at the ian to- ' 
morrow, and then do a p ortion o l'our work the sarr e even- 
ing.' It was so arrange JT I was to be with him tlie next 
day at three, with a guid e and two mi^JpiL i ^ 

On the next morning it rained provokingly. I ought' 
to have started at twe lve ^ bu t at that time it was pouring, 
and neither the guide n^rthe mule showed thems elves. 

* You will never get ther e, said the Secretary of legation,' 
looking up to the murky clouds with a gleam of delight. 

* The game is never wotOi such a candle as that' MX 
shall get there most as suredly / said I, rather sulkily, J 

* let the candle cost wh at it may.' But still the mules/ 
did not oomj 

[en have no idea of time^in any countiy that is wT 
has been connected with opmp . ' Yes, senor ; you said 
twelve, and it is now on j^twoJ Well, three. The day 
is long, senor ; there is p lenty^o f time. Vaminos ? Since J 
.you are in such a hurry , sTJalT we make a start of it ?* 

At half-past two o'jSTocI ^ so. spoke — not my guide, for, 
as will be seen byand-by, he nev er spoke at all — but my 
guide's owner, who came accompanying the mules. In 
huge hnziy, with sundry mute exclamations, uttered by 




mjta^^^mBt Bee Hf fgiii, «■ ■mldlyhle, and 

WIB iflMMi to Blf VMCB VBCB **^'" BBVC ™""1I tflfi 

MBS knt M I tliiHt it ^to kk &ee, 1 dmib into mj 
■ddl& And dicB K poo^faoln^ A o bIm creatine, 
widia^Hll tfmlMttKd fto Ui kead I7 • Ivndkeik 
dne^ nk difficadty ponf^melf on die odicT beast 
■ Vamo^' I wtAiined, n^^itied dora Ae itreet ; ia 
I kaew tliat in that di reclion \kj Ae raad to Cartago. 
* God be widt joo,' ■ id m e Sec i e tai y of L^ation. 
' The nanj kmdd haa ani in |i* »™iMidy I knov ; bntA 
pezfa^H joo na^hxre h alf an hopT of '■™«*'"M' now and/ 
^Mn. I hope yoa will cdjo t TonraeK' 1 

It wa8 not raining when I star ted, and in fitct did not 

rain again the vbc^ afta nocaL I trotted valiantly dom 

the street, koowii:^ my way a o far; but at the bottom 

dT the town the roads div ided, a nd I waited for my guide. 

'Go (m fiist,' said I, pm nting alnng the road. But he 

did not ondenstand me, and~Btood stilL ' Go on,' said I, 

getting behind his mule aa tboi ieh to drive him. But he 

merely stared, and ahg ffled h imself to the oth^ side of 

/'the road. 'Cartago.' I_jbputed, meamng that he ma 

I to show me the way there . ' Si, eeiior,' he replied ; and 

J backed himself into the ditch out of my way. He was 

\ certainly the stupidest man I ever met in my life, and 

I I believe the Secretary of L^;atioQ had selected him on 

^ purpose. ■"" 

I was obliged to choo se my own road out of two, and 
luckily chose the right on%^ Had I gone wrong, I doubt 
whether the man woul d hav e had wit enough to put me 
right I agun trotte d on^ but in a quaiter of an hour 



was obliged to wait, for my attendant was behind me. 



s obliged to wait, tor my attendant was [>eQmd d 
t of sight, and I fc lT la^ lf bound to look after my 
traps, which were faste ned to his mule. 'Come on,' 
£ shouted in good broa d liJig Ush as soon as I saw him. 
' Why the mischief don't you come on ?' And my voice 
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^^^was so pitched, that on th ia occasion I think he did 

C_ understand something ot' what I meant 

* Co-o-ome along/ I rep eated , as he gently drew up to ^ 
me. And I hit his mul ^slia rply on the crupper with my 
stick. * Spur him,' I sai d; Mi d I explained what I meant \ 
by sticking my own rowel s in to my own beast Where- ^ 
upon th e guide showed me that he had no spurs, j ^*** 

Now if there be one rule of life more strictly kept in 
Costa Bica than anothe r, it is this, that no man ever 
mounts horse or mule without spurs. A man in England 
would as soon think ot hunt ing without breeches. No 
muleteer was ever seen witho ut them. And when a mule^ 
is hired, if the hirer have no skddle, he may chance to ) 
have to ride without one ;_ but if he have no spurs, h^^ 
will always be su pplied. 

I took off one of my own^ which, by-the-by, I had bor- 
rowed out of the Secr etary of Legation's establishment, 
and offered it to the m an, re membering the well-knQjBOL- 
doctrine of Hudibras. He the n showed me that one of / 
his hands was tied up, an dthi^ he could not put the spur on- | 
Consequently I was d rivenjt o dismount, myself, and to act I 
equerry to this knigh t Th rice on the road I had to do 
so, for twice the sp ur slip ped from off his naked footi 
Even with this I cou ld no t bring him on. It is four 
leagues, or about sixtee n mile s, from San Joe^ to CarttgOi 
and with all my hasten ing we were three hours on the r pad*J 
The way lay through a rich and finely-cultivated 
country. The whole of t^ s is now called ^e valley of 
San Jose, and consists, m tr uth, of a broad plateau, diver* 
flified by moderate hill s^an^ valleys, but all being at a 
considerable height ; tha t is^ fix)m three to four thousand 
feet above the sea. ' The rogjl also is fairly good ; so good 
that a species of omn ibuj runs on it daily, there being 
some considerable tra ffic be tween the places ; for Cartago 
is the second town in the republic. 



Sn CXNTBAL AHEBICA. 

CKOaga ia now tfw aecand town, bot not long rince it 
was the But. It wis, bowevcx, iaaajvA bf an eartb> 
quke ; and though it iam been idnilt, it has nerer again 
taken iia fixmer pomtian. Ila joeaent pt^mladon is aud 
to be ten tftoasaiid ; bat this indndee not onlj the Bnbnrbs, 
bat the adjacent viUage&Tbe town ooTen a btige tract 
of ground, whidi is cEn%d into long, broad, parallel 
aUeets, with a large pUau the middle ; as though it bad 
been expected thi^ a fine Utopian city would bare apnn^ 
vp. Alas I there is no^mg fine abont it, and yoj little 
that is Utot wML _) 

lingering near the ho tel d oor, abooet now in a state 
of deqiair, I ntet him of &e mild voice. * Yes ; he had 
been iwdng for Uuee boni s, certainly,* he mildly said, 
as I Bpun«d my beaat np' to the door. ' Now that I 
was come it was all lig&t ; -and on the whole he ntther 
I liked wuting — that is, wEen it did not result in waiting 
for notiiing.* And then we sat down to dinner at the 



I Carta go hoteLj 
' ^ua also was kept bya 
hesitation confessed tbat'oe bad come to the oountiy as 



> was kept ^^a German, who aBer a little 



a filibuster. ' You haTe*rallen on youi legs pretly well,* 
said I ; for he had a oomfortoble hoase, and gave us a 
decent dinner. 'Yea.' gaid he, nther dubiously; 'but 
when I came to Costa Kff I intended to do better than 
this,' He might, ho weye r. lemember that not one in 
five hundred of them bad done so welL i 

And then another guide had to be found, for it was 

clear that the one that I hflj prought with me was useless. 

And I had a visit to make ; for my friend lived with a 

/ widow lady, who wouldj^t grieved he Baid, if 1 passed 

1 through without seeing heE» So I did call on her. I saw 

her again on my return thiough Cartago, as I shall specify. 

With all these delaysjt was dark when we started. 

Out plan was to ride up to an upland pasture &nn at 
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which visitors to the mo untai n generally stop, to sleep 
there for a few hours, and tken to start between three \ 
and four so as to reach the top of the mountain by sun- 
rise. Now I perfectly well r emember what I said with 
reference to simrises fro m mo imtain-tope on the occasion^ 
of that disastrous visit to A e Blue Mountain Peak in 
Jamaica ; how I then sworethat 1 would never do another^ 
mountain sunrise, having always fiuled lamentably in 
such attempts. I reme mber Tand did remember this ; and 
as far as the sunrise wasjQQQpemed would certainly have 
had nothing to do with the Iiazu a t five o* 

But the volcano and t he c rater made the matter very*7 
difierent. They were my attractions ; and as the mild 
voice suggested an earl y nour , it would not have beco me 
me to have hesitated. JStjr t at four?' •Certainly,' I ' 
said. * The beds at the potrero' — such was the naune 
they gave the place at w hich we stopped — • will not be i 
soft enough, to keep us jeep ing.* * No,' said the mildj 
voicfiL, * they are not soft.' And so y rt^ pmr^gH^At^A^ 

Our road was very rough, and very steep; and the 
night was very dark. It was rough at first, and then it 
became slippery, which w^iPworse. I had no idea that 
earth could be so slippery.' My mule, which was a very 
fine one, fell under me repeatedly, being altogether un- 
able to keep her footing. 'T Si A ese occasions she usually 
scrambled up, with me still on her back. Once, how- 
ever, near the beginning dTmy difficulties, I thought to 
relieve her ; and to do so Igot off her. I soon found my 
mistake. I immediately's^ped down on my hands and 
knees, and found it impossible to stand on my feet I 
did not sink into the mud , but slipped off it — down, 
dovm, down, as if I weregoing back to Cartago, all alone 
in the dark. It was withdifficulty that I again mounted 
my beast ; but when th ere^j here I remained, let her fall 
as she would. At eleven o'clock we reached the potrero. 



»S CENTILVL AMERICA. 

The honse here was little more than a rancho or Kat V 

one of those log farm buildigpa which settlers make whea I 

they first clear the timber from a part of their selected 1 

lots, intending to replace 'hgrn in a year or two by Btich J 

tidy little houses ; but bo i^Iy fulfilling their intentions. 1 

All through Costa Ricasuch esablishments are commoiL Oo I 

the coffee plantations an Tln the more highly-cultirated J 

part of the country, round the towns for instance, and 1 

along the road to Punta-a reaas, the farmers have a bettera 

, class of residence. They in habit. long, low-built houaea^ 1 

with tiled roots and a gr oundfl oor only, not at all unlike I 

j ianners' houses in Ireland , only that there they are thatchedl 

j or slated. Away from a uch p atches of cultivadon, cmel 

/ seldom finds any better accommodation than a rancho willil 

\ a log-built hut;_j 

But the rancho bad a doQi. and that door was fastened; 
BO we knocked and hallooedr— ' Dito,' cried the guide; 
such being, I presume, the familiar sobriquet of Itis friend 
within. ' Dito,' sang out tpv mild friend with all hia i 
small enerfry of voice. ' DitOj_s(iouted I ; and I think that 1 
my voice was the one which wakened the sleepers within. I 
Wo were soon admitted into the but, and found that J 
we were by no means ^£3rst comers. As soon aa kl 
candle was lighted we saw that there were four bedsteadi ■ 
in the room, and that two of_them were occupied, TherftB 
were, however, two left Iot my friend and myself. Andf 
it appeared also that the ogcupiers were friends of myl 
frieni They were Germaa. savants, one by profession I 
an architect and the otherji doctor, who had come up I 
into llie woods looking for_ birds, beasts, and botanical I 
treasures, and had already been there some three or four j 
days. They were amply supplied with provisions, i 
immediately offered us sugpcr. The architect sat up i 
bed to wclcorae us, and the doctor got up to clear the t 
spare beds of his trappings, i 
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There is a luck in these things. I remember once 
clambering to the top of Sc^JfiU-Pike, in Cumberland — if 
it chance to be in Westmoreland I beg the county's par- 
don. I expected nothing mor e than men generally look 
for on the tops of moimtains^ but to my great surprise I 
found a tent I ventured to lo ok in» and there I saw two 
officers of the Engineers, frien ds of my own, sharpening 
their knives preparatory to the, dissection of a roast goose. 
And beside the goose st ood a bottle of brandy. Now I 
always looked on that a s a di rect dispensation of Provi- 
dence. Walking down the mountain that same evening 
to Whitehaven, I stopped^ gtlf t small public-house on the 
side of Enerdale, and calle d, for some whisky and water. 
The article produced was n ot goo d, and so I said, appeal- 
ing to an elderly gentleman m bl ack, who sat by the hob- 
side, very contemplative, ^h/^ said he; 'you can't get 
good drink in these parts, s ir ; I know that so well that I 
generally bring a bottle of nay own.' I immediately 
opened a warm conversati on wi th that gentleman. He 
ws a clergyman of a neigh boun ng parish ; and in a few 
minutes a magnum of port &d made its appearance out of 
a neighbouring cupboard. TTiat I thought was another 
dispensation of Providence. Itjw ras odd that they should 
have come together ; but the facts are as I state theuL 

I did venture on a glass of brandy and water and a 
slight morsel of bread and m« it, and then I prepared to 
throw myself on the bed imm ediately opposite to the 
doctor's. As I did *80 I saw something move inside the 
doctor's bed. * My wife isThgre,' said the doctor, seeing 
the direction of my eyes. *0h 1' said I ; and I at once 
became very moderate in the sl^ht change which I made 
in my toilet ^"^ 

We were to start at four, and at four precisely I woke. 
As my friend had said, thergjvas little to tempt me to 
sleep. The great drawback to the comfort of these ranchos 



m die qomtitf of £it whoA eaodnoaDjr &lb out of the 
iDofiBtDone*ftCfeL Tha^die bondi are hud of ooune* 
and of eoone aho dxr are iaSemeA with Tennin. They 
tefl yon indeed of a oM p iuM and centipede^ of pretematuiai 
va^i^ and nraaqailoa aa lag aa jom^ oatridbea ; but I 
fimnd none of there faage-Conii^ beasts of prej. Of 
hearts cf a sasaHer aire I dij^Sd more than ]^entj. 

At fimr I was up, hot my fiiend was Teiy unwilliiig to 
stir. It was long befixe I &oid induce the mild vdoe to 
make itadf heard in ai^ w y. _A t that time it was fine, 
but it was long before I ooofljget the mideteec When I 
had done so, and he had thrown thdr gnssto the beasts, 
it b^ran to nun — of couise. ^ It rains like the d — 'said I, 
very crosBly. * Does itT fK^ the mild voice firom the 
bed. ' I am 80 sorry ;* ud^ in half a second he was 
again in the land of dreams. The doctor snored ; but frcun 
the furthest remote comer Tjnxild see the eje of the 
doctor's wife looking out at m&^ 

It was between nx and seven when we started. At 
that time it was not rainiil^^but the clouds looked as like 
rain as the Secretary of ligation could have desired. And 
the two Germans were anytEmg but consolatory in their 
pfuplltitfl^s. ■ Ydii'll not seeTT stick or a stone,' said the 
architect ; * you'd better stgsuid breakfast with us.' * It 
is very dangerous to be wet m the mountains, very danger- 
ous,' said the doctor. * It is a bad morning, certainly,' 
pleaded the mild voice piteougly. The doctor's wife said 
nothing, but I could see ^* eyes looking out at the 
weather. How on earth wasshye to get herself dressed, it 
occurred to me then, if w^^^uld postpone our journey 
^d remain there ? 

It ended in our startingjust two hours after the pre- 
scribed time. The road imjjom the potrero is very steep 
almost the whole way to jhg. summit, but it was not so 
muddy as that we had passed over on the preceding eveur 
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ing. For some little way there were patches of cultiva- 
tion, the ground bearing s weet potatoes and Indian com* 
Then we came into a tr act o f beautiful forest scenery} 
The land, though steep ^ was broken, and only partially 
covered with trees. The^rass in patches was as good as 
in an English park, and the views through the open bits 
of the forest were very lov ely^ In four or five different 
places we found the ground^fficiently open for all the 
requirements of a pictures que co untry house, and no pret- 
tier site for such a house c ould we ll be foimd. This was 
by far the finest scenery t hat I had hitherto seen in Costa 
Rica ; but even here there was a. want of water. In ascend-/ 
ing the mountain we sa w som e magnificent forest trees, 
generally of the kind called cotton-trees in Jamaica. Thefe / 
were oaks also— so calle d the re — very nearly approach- 
ing our holm-oak in colour"an3r folia ge, but much larger than 
that tree is with us. They were^a ll more or leas covered 
with parasite plants, and tTiose^ parasites certainly add 
greatly to the beauty of the s uppo rting trunk. 

By degrees we got into th ick fo rest — forest I mean so 
thick that it affords no views. You see and feel the 
trees that are close to yo u, but^ see nothing else. And 
here the path became so steep, that we were obliged to 
dismount and let the bea sts cla mber up by themselves ; 
and the mist became very t hicks s o much so that we couIiT^ 
hardly trace our path : an j^ then the guide said that hox 
thought he had lost his way^^ 

' People often do come jait-and go back again without 
ever reaching the crater 9,f^ don*t they T said the mild 
voice. 

* Very often,' said Ae guide. 

* But we won't be such people,' said I. 

' Oh no !' said the mild voice. • Not if we can help it* 

* And we will help it Aliens ; andiamos ; vamos.' 
The first word whidE an Englishman leama in any 
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hnguage is that which agnificB a determination to pto- 



1 



And we did psooeed, turning now hither and now 
thither, groping aboat in the mis t, till at last the wood 
was all left behind ns, and we were out among long grass 
on a mountain-side. * Aind now, * said the guide, * unless 
the mist dears I can't sa y whic h way w e ought to go.* 

The words were hardly o ut ofh is mouth when the mist 
' did dear itself away altoget her_fc om one side of us. Look- 
ing down to the left, we c oulds ee &r away into the valleys 
beoicath, over large fo resfe. and across a lower range of 
hills, till the eye could rea ch the cultivated plateau below. 
But on the other side, loSkin g up to a mountain higher 
still than that on which w e stood , all was not only misty, 
but perfectly dark and insc rutable. ) 

The guide however no w kn ew the spot We were 
near the summit of Irazu, ^^liurther ride of a quarter 
of an hour took us there ; and indeed here there was no 
-difficulty in riding. The jide of the hill was covered 

ith grass, and not over steep. ' There/ said the mild 
voice, pointing to a broaJT bushy, stumpy tree, * there 
is the place where Lady Uus eley breakfasted.' And he 
looked at our modest havre ^ck, * And we will breakfast 
there too,' I answered. * But we will go down the crater 
first.' '^ 

* Oh, yes ; certainly,' said the mild voice. * But perhaps 
— I don't know — I am not sure I can go exactly down 
into the c rater.' J 

The cf&teT of the volca no is not at the top of the moun- 
tain, or rather it is not at jyhat is now the top of the 
mountain ; so that at first one has to look down upon it. 
I doubt even whether the^volcano has ever effected the 
absolute summit. I may as well state here that the height 
of the mountain on which we were now standing is supposed 
to be 11,500 feet above the sea-leveL 
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Luckily for us, though the mist reached to us where 
we stood, everything to thejeft of us was clear, and we 
could look down, down into_t he crater as into a basin. 
Everything was clear, so that we could count the different 
orifices, eight in numbe r, of which two, however, had 
almost riin themselves in to on e ; and see, as far as it was 
possible to see, how the present formation of the volcano 
had been brought about (""^ 

It was as though tf'^ verY J arge excavation had been 
made on the side of a hill^cogimencing, indeed, not quite 
from the summit, but ver y ne ar it, and leaving a vast hole 
— not deep in proportion to its sur&ce — sloping down the 
mountain-side. This hu ge ex cavation, which I take to 
be the extent of £he crat er, for it has evidently been all 
formed by the irruption o f vol^ nic matter, is divided into 
two parts, a broken fragm ent of. a mountain now lying be- 
tween them ; and the smaller^of these two has lost all 
volcanic appearance. It is^ajpjpd deal covered with bush \ 
and scrubby forest trees, and seems to have no remaining ) 
connection with sulphur and h nmstoncj 

The other part, in which the crater now absolutely inl 
use is situated, is a larg e hol low in the mountain-side, 
which might perhaps cont ain a farm of six hundred acres, a 
Not having been able to measur e it, I know no other way ^ 
of describing what appeared to me to be its size. But a 



great portion of this agai n 1^ lost all its volcanic appen- i 
dages ; except, indeed, that lumps of lava are scattered ' 
over the whole of it, as f hey^^ e, though more sparingly, 
over the mountain beyond T^Eb ere is a ledge of rock run- 
ning round the interior of tfa is division of the excavation, 
half-way down it, like a row of seats in a Roman amphi- 
theatre, or an excrescenC^Tif one can fancy such, half-way 
down a teacup. The ground above this ledge is of course 
more extensive than that belo w, as the hollow narrows 
towards the bottom. The' present working mouth of the 
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Tolcanic, and all those that have been working for i 
a long year — the eight in number of which I have 
spoken — he at the bottom of this lowest hollow. Thirf 
I should say might conlaiiTa farm of about two hundred 

Such woa the fomi of t he J and on which we looked 
down. The descent from t he top to the ledge was 
enough, and was madu by myself and my friend 
considerable rapidity. I staftgfljt a pace which cunvinced 
him that I should break my n eck, and he followed, gaP 

Ilanlly resolving to die with me. ' You'll surely kill joup^ 
seltj Mr. Trollope ; you surely will,' said the mild voice. 
And yet he never deserte d me. j 

' Sir William got as far "as tjjia,' said he, when we y 
oa the ledge, but he got no fi^ftJier. ' We will do betiei 
than Sir William,' said I. ' We. will go down iaUi thai 
hole where we see the sul phur .' ' Into the very hole? 
' Yes. If we get lo windward, I think we can get inW 

I the very hole. Look at tKehuge column of white smoke 
how it comes all in th is"" direc tion ! On the other side 
the crater we should not feel it/ j' 

The descent below the Icdgejnto my smnller farm i 
not niiide so easily. It m ust b e understood that our guid^ 
was left above with the mules. We should have broughl 
two men, whereas we had only brought one; and I 
therefore to perform our climbing unassisted. I at fin 
attempted it in a direct lincLdown from where we stood 

(but 1 soon ibund this to be impracticable, and was fore 
to reascend. The earth ^faTso friable that it broke aw&y 
from me at cveiy motion That I made ; and after havin 
gone down a few feet I was~glBd enough to find mysd 
again on the ledge. ^^ 

We then walked round considerably to the right, [ 
bably for more than a. quarter pf a mile, and there s Utti 
spur in tlie hillside— a buttress as it were to the ledge c 
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^hich I have spoken — ^made the descent much easier, and 
I again tried. 

* Do not you mind follo wing me,' I said to my com- 
panion, for I saw that he looked much aghast * None of 
Sir William's party went down there,' he answered. 
* Are you sure of that ?' Tasked. * Quite sure/ said the 
mild voice. *Then whata triumph we will have o ver 
Sir William !' and so sayin g I proceeded. • I thmx\ 
I'll come too,' said th e mil d voice. * If I do break J 
my neck nobody'U b e m uch the worse ;' and he did/ 
follo w me. 

ere was nothing ver y diffi cult in the clambering, 
but, unfortunately, just as we go t to the bottom the mist 
came pouring down upon us, and I could not but bethink 1 
me that I should find it very difficult to make my way 
up again without seeing a ny of the landmarks. I could 
still see all below me, but 1 ^ uld see nothing that was"\ 
above. It seemed as thou gh jd ie mist kept at our own J 
level, and that we dragged it with us. 

We were soon in one ^ot ib e eight small craters or 
mouths of which I have spoke n. Looking at them frorxTl 
above, they seemed to be neSly on a level, but it now ap- 
peared that one or two Were^o nsiderably higher tha n the 
others. We were now i n^the o ne that was the highest on 
that side of the excav ation. It was a shallow basin, or| 
rather saucer, perhaps si xty ya rds in diameter, the bottom 
of which was compose d^ of sm ooth light-coloured sanSy^ 
clay. In dry weather it would partake almost of the 
nature of sand. Many niany y ears had certainly rolled by '^ 
since this mouth had been eloqu ent with brimstone. 

The place at this tim e was very cold. My friend had 
brought a large shawl w ith nj m, with which over and over \ 
again he attempted to cove r my shoulders. I, having 
meditated much on th e nmtt er^ had left my doak above. 
At the present m^xnenfTxegietlad ** v: but^ as 
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matters turned out, it would have hall' smothered me I 
fore our walk was over/_J 

We had now nothing f or it but to wait till the 
should go off. There wa s but one open mouth to this 
\ mountfun — one veritable crater from which a column of 
1 smoke and sulphur did thga actually issue, 
though the smell of the brunstone was already oppressiiH 
was at some little dista nce, t irodually the miat did | 
off; or rather it shifted itself continually, now ascendl 

Iiiir above us, and soon r eturnin g to our feet. We thie^ 
advanced between two other mouths, and came to tliat^ 
which was nearest to the exis ting craterj 

Here the aperture waagf a very different 
Though no smoke issue d 'fro m it, and though there i 
a small tree growing at t he bo ttom of it, — showing, o 
presume, that there had Been no eruption from thedl 
since the seed of that treeliad fallen to the ground,— 
the sides of the crater were as sharp and steep us I 
walls of a house. Into those which we had hitherto 

I visited we could walk easily; into this no one could 
descend even a single loot, unless, indeed, he descended 
somewhat more than a loot so as to dash himself to pieces 
at the bottom. They were, wlien compared together, as 
the inlK^rior of a plate <^iipared to that of a tcn-cadAr. 

(■Now a traveller traveUing in such realms would eaa| 
extricate himself from "t he p late, but the depths of i 
lea-caddy would offer him n o hope. J 
■ Having walked round this mute volcano, v 
to the side of the onejvjuch was now smoking, for 1 
aperture to tliis was considsjrably higher than that of t 
last one mentioned. As we were then situated, 
smoke was bearing toWlS^ us, and evety moment 1 
became more oppressive; luit I saw, or thought I i 
vthat WG could skirt r oflh(l. "to tlie back of the en- 
I M OB not to get its fulTvolume upon us; and so 14 
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ceeded, he of the mild^voice mildly expostulating, but 
always following me.^ 

But when we had asce nded to the level of the hole the' 
wind suddenly shifted, and d ie column of smoke dis- 
persing enveloped us alfo getne r. Had it come upon us 
in all its thickest mass I douET whether it would not have n 
first stupefied and then chok ed us. As it was, we ran f 
for it, and succeeded i n run ning out of it. It affected 
\ me, I think, more po werfully than it did my companion, \ 
for he was the first to regain his speech. * Sir William, ) 
at any rate, saw nothi ng ii Jke that,' said he, coughing / 
t riumphantly.^ 

i hope tKat I may ne ver fe el or smell anything like it 
again. This smoke is emitted from the earth at the 
bottom of a deep hole very similar to that above de- 
scribed. The sides of i t all ro und are so steep that it is 
impossible to make eve n an_ attempt to descend it. By 
holding each other's h ands w e could look over into it one 
at a time, and see the very j aws in the rock from whiclT) 
the stream of sulphur ascends. It comes out quite yellow » 
almost a dark yellow, biit gradually blanches as it expands 
in its course. These jaWs m the rock are not in the centre^ 
of the bottom of the pit rBut in a sharp angle, as it were, 
so that the smoke co mes up. against one side or wall, and 
that side is perfectly enc ruste d with the sulphur. It was 
at the end of the orifice , exac tly opposite to this, that we 
knelt down and looked over^ ___ 

The smoke when it s truck upon us, immediately above' 
this wall, was hot and thick and full of brimstone. The 
stench for a moment w aiB ve ry bad ; but the effect went 
off at once, as soon as we were out of itj ^ 

The mild voice grasp ed my liand very tightly as he) 
crept to the edge and look^ over. * Ah 1' he said, 
rejoicing greatly, * Sir \Viiiia m never saw that, nor aa^ 
of his party ;. I in ttTi^bd I came again with you. I 

u 2 
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wonder whether anybody ever was here berore.* 
dreds doubtless have been, and thousands will be. 
out of every t«n men in London, between the ages ( 
firieen and tifty, would think little of the trouble and less 
of the danger of getting there; bat 1 could not interfere 
with the triumph of my friend, so I merely remarked 
that it certainly was a very singular place. // 

And then we had to reascend. ItMvas now paM 
eleven o'ck)ck, and as yet we_had had no breakfast, Sm* 
I cannot call that cup of cofiee which we took at ettirtiiH 
a breakfast, even though th^German architect HandeR^ 
to each of us from out of his bed a hunch of beef and ■* 
crust of bread. Luckily the^^ was clear lor a while, so 
that we could see wliat we wgje about, and we began to 
climb up on the side oppoajle to that by which we hatl'i 
descended., j ,tm 

And here I happened to mention that Miss Ousej^H 
had commissioned me to ^eTTwo bits of lava, one smooW^ 
and the other rough — unfortunately, for at once the mild 
voice declared that he had found two morsels wluch 
would exactly suit the lady's taste. I looked round, and, 
lo I there was my small fricriJwith two huge stones, each 
weighing about twenty poun^^which, on the side of the 
mountmn, he was eadeavounne to pack under his anna. 
Now, tJie mountwn here was very steep and very friah'" 
J tlic biUTit shingle slipped^jjom under our feel at evi 

step ; and, to nuke matters worse, we were climbing 1^3 
\ slanting direction, 

' My dear fellow, it would kill you to carry i 
lumps to the top,' I said ; ' donot think of it.' 

But he persevered, '"'^eje were no lumps of 1 
such as those,' he said, ' to be found at the top. Thi 
were just what Misa Ouael^' wanted. He thought | 
would be able to manage witli them. They were not 
very heavy, if only tlie ground did not slip so much.' 
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said what I could, but it was of no avail, and he followed 
me slowly with his sore burden. 

I never knew the weather change with such rapidity. 
At tliis moment the sun was bright and very hot, and I 
could hardly bear my coat on my shoulders as I crept up 
that hill. How my little Tr^n^ followed with his shawl 
and the lava rocks I cannotjponceive. But, to own the 
truth, going down hill suits me better than going up. 
Years and obesity tell upon the wind sooner than th^y~~] 
do on the legs — so, at leaaf^ it is with me. Now my mild 
friend hardly weighed fif teen ounces, while I 1 

And then, when we wereagain on the ridge, it began 
to rain most gloriously. Sithe rto we had had mist,- but 
this was a regular down-p our of rain — such moisture as 
the Secretary of Legation &d be en praying for ever since 
we started. Again anck ag ^n th e mild voice offered me 
the shawl, which, when I refused it, he wrapped round 
the lumps of lava, scornin g to be drier than his companion. 
From the summit to the Tedge we had come down fast 
enough, but the ascent was very different I, at any 
rate, was very tired, and my fri end was by no means as 
fresh as he had been. We were, both in want of food, and 
our clothes were heavy withwgj. He also still carried his 
lumps o f lava^ 

last, all raining as itjras,' I sat down. How far 
we might still be from thejop I could not see ; but be 
it far or be it near, nature rejjipred rest I threw myself 
on the ground, and the mil 5voi ce not imwillingly crouched 
down close to me. ' Now we ^g an both have the shawl,* 
said he, and he put it ov er ou r joint shoulders ; that is, he^ 
put the shawl on mine while the fringe hung over his 
own. In half a minute we were both asleep, almost in 
each other's arms. 

Men when they sleep thus on a mountain-fiide in the 
rain do not usually sleep 1^^. Forty winks is generally 
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■dEBOwledged. Oat nap tm±j have amounted to i 
each, but I doubt wbetbgL >t "^^ more. We i 
together, lubbed our ejea, jumpol to our feet, i 
pc«}»red ooiselves for w oA. But, &las ! where was | 
Uvaf ' 

My impieaaoQ ia that in my d eep I must have kidi ^ 
the stoaefl and ficat them rolling. At any rate, they 
were gone Dark and wet as it was, we both went down 
a yaid oi two, but it was in vain ; nothing could be seen 
of them. The mild voicE handed me the shawl, prfr 
ponng to descend in their search ; but this was too mudk 
' You will only lose youiscu, said I, laying hold of him, 
' and I shall have to lo ok l or your bones. Besides, J 
want my breakfast ! We will get other specimens ab 
•^ ' And perhaps they wil t be ^ ust as good,' said he, i 
fully, when he found that^J^e wpuld nut be allowed J 
have Ilia way. 

' Every bit,' said I. And so we trudged on, and J 
last reached our mules. From this point meti see, i 
think that they see, the two oceans — the Atlantic i ' 
the Pacific — -and this sight__^ many ia one of the i 
objects of the ascent. We saw neither the one o 
the other. 

We got bock to the potrero about three, and found t 
German friends just sittioj down to diimer. The t 
t€ct was seated on his bedon one side of the table arrang- 
ing the viands, while the doctor on the other scooped out 
the brains of a strange birg_with a penknife. The latt^ 
operation he performed with a view of stuffing, not 1 
self, but the animal. They pressed us to dine with t 
before wo starb-d, and we Jid so, though I must coal 
that the doctor's occupa^n rather set me against ! 
food. ' If it be not done at once,' said he, apologia 
' it can't bo done well ;' and he scinjicd, and sera 
und wiped his knife against the edge of the little ■ 
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on which the dishes were placed . What had become^ 
of the doctor's wife I do n ot kno w, but she was not at the^ 
potrero when we dined t here. 

It was evening when w e go t into Cartago, and veiy 
tired we weie. My mind^ however, was made up to go 
on to San Jose that nightjjaid ultimately I did so ; but 
before starting, I was bound to repeat my visit to the 
English lady with whom my m ild friend lived. Mrs. 

X was, and I suppos e is> the only Englishwoman *\ 

living in Cartago, and w ith tha t sudden intimacy which J 
springs up with more than tropical celerity in such places, 
she told me the singula r histor y of her married life. 

The reader would not care th at I should repeat it at / 
length, for it would mak e thM chapter too long. Her 
husband had been engaged m mi ning operations, and she 
had come out to Guatem da^tn him in search of gold. 
From thence, after a peri od of partial success, he was 
enticed away into Costa R ica. Some speculation there, 
in which he or his partn ers w ere concerned, promised 
better than that other on e in G ruatemala, and he went, 
leaving his young wife a nd ch ildren behind him. Of 
course he was to return ve iy soo n, and of course he did 
not return at all. Mrs. X — -—was left with her childrenj^_^ 
searching for gold herself. * Ev ery evening,' she sai377 
•I saw the earth washedjffself, and took up with me 
to the house the gold that was found.' What an occupa- 
tion for a young EnglisB woma n, the mother of three 
children I At this time sh e spo ke no Spanish, and had 
no one with her who spoke English. _| 

And then tidings came f rom her tmsband that he could 
not come to her, and she mi^^j^p her mind to go to him. 
She had no money, the gold-washing having failed ; her 
children were without s hoes^t o their feet; she had no 
female companion ; she h^joQ, attendant but one native 
man; and yet, starting from the middle of Guatemala, 
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she made her way to the coast, and thence t^ 
Costa Rica. 

After that her husband became engaged in whKt, 
those countries, is called ' transit,' Now ' transit ' me 
the privilege of making mone y by transporting Amcric 
of the United States over the" isthmus to and from 
fomia, and in most hands has led to fraud, tilibust 

ruin, and destruction. Mn_X , like aihny oth< 

was taken in, and accordmg to his widow's account, 
matter ended in a dcp utgtion " being sent, Ijom New Yi 
I think, to murder him. _ He was struck with a Hi 
preserver in the streets of San J os4, never Mly recovo 
from the blow, and t hen died. J 

He had become pOBsesae d of a small estate in the neij 
bourbood of Cartago, on th e pr ocecda of wliich tlic wi» 
waB DOW living. ' And will you not return home?' 
said. ' Yes ; when T ha ve gflt my rights. Look here- 
and she brought down a le dger, showing me thai d 

Ihad all manner of claims to alt manner of shares in i 
manner of mines, ' Anmm irrcpertum et sic melii 
situm I' As regards her^tcsrtainly would have been a 
For a coined sovereign, OT_fixe-doUar piece, I have tJ 
most profound respect. It is about the most faithful ae 
vant that a man can have m h is employment, and 
be held as by no means subje ct to those scurrilous atts 
I which a pharisaically moral world so often levels ai 
head. But of all objects of a man's ambition uncoil 
eold, gold to be collected in,jand, or picked up In 
gets, or washed out of earth^js, to my thinking, the 
delusive and most dangerous! Who knows, or has kn< 
j or ever seen, any man that has return^ happy 

the diggings, and now sitsooptented under bis own 
I tree? 

My friend Mrs. X was_sijll hankering after 

ilesh-pots of Egypt, the hidden gold of the Centnl A 
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rican mountains. She sl apped her hands loudly togeth^T' 
for she was a woman of much energy, and declared that < 
she would have her rights. When she had gotten her / 
ririits she would go home. _ Alas I al as I poor lady !J 
/* And you,' said r, to the mild voice, * will not you 

(return ?' ^ 

* I suppose 80,' said he, *wh en Mrs. X goes ;' and ' 

he looked up to the wido^^ though confessing that he 
was bound to her service^,^^ would not leave her ; not \ 
that I think they had^^jbe^slightest idea of joining J 
their lots together as me n and women da He was too 
mil d for that. ^ 

did ride back to San Jos^ Aat night, and a most ' 



frightful journey I had of ii I resum^, of course, my 
speechless, useless, dolt oT a gu ide — the man yhom the 
Secretary of Legation had selected for me before I started. 
Again I put my spur on bis foo t, and endeavoured to 
spirit him up to ride Be fore me, so that I might 
know my way in the dark ; Bu t it was in vain; nothing 1 
would move him out of a w^^and I was obliged to leave 
hinjjj 

And then it became fri ghtfully dark — pitch dark as men 
say— dark so that I coul d not see my mule's ears. I 
had nothing for it but t o trust to her ; and soon found, a 
by being taken down i nto the deep bed of a river and ' 
through deep water, that we h ad left the road by which 
I had before travelled. T he beast did not live in San 
Jos^ I knew, and I looked tobe carried to some countx^^ 
rancho at which she would T Se"^ home. But in a time 
sufficiently short, I foun ds m yself in San Josd The 
creature had known a shorter^cuLiban that usually iaksjL 



CHAPTER XX. 

CBNTRAL AMERICA — SAX JCB£ TO GRETTOWS. 

Ht purpose was to go right across Central America, 
from ocean to ocean, and to accomplish this it was neces- 
.saiy that I should now make my way down to the moutli 
of the San Jnan mer — to ^^-J*^''"^ d^' Norte as it was 
fonneily called, or GrreytowiUB it is now named by the 
y-EngUsh. This road, I was inlbnned by all of whom I 
( inquired, was very bad, — eq_ied as to be all but imprac- 
Dcable to English traTeU^g.,'' 

And then, just at thatjoQiaent, an event occuned which 
added greatly to the ill nam^ of this route. A few days 
before I reached San Joe^ a gentleman resident there had 
started for England with his wife, and they had decided 
upon going by the San Jt nm. _ It seems that the lady had 
reached San Jose, as all pgiple do reach it, by Panami 
and Punta-arenas, and hadju^ied on the routa At any 
iste, she had taken a disl ike to it, and had resolved on 
returning by the San Juan and the Serapiqui rivers, a 
route which is called the Rerajnf ^ui road j a 

To do this it is necessary for the traveller to ride on 
mules for four, five, or sii days, according to his or her 
capability. The Serapiqui r}xe£. is then reached, and 
from that point the further. JQiiiney is made in canoes 
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down the Serapiqui river ti ll it fa llfl into the San Juan, 
and then down that river to Gr eytown.J 

This gentleman with hia wi fe reached the Serapiqm^ 
in safety ; though it seem s that she suffered greatly on ihe 
road. But when once t here, as she herself said, all hS 7 
troubles were over. Th at we ary work of supporting her- 
self on her mule, throug hlnu^ an d thorns and thick biishes, 7 
of scrambling over precipi ces and through rivers, was done. 
She had been very despo ndent, even from before the t ime 
of her starting ; but now, Ae said, she believed that ske ^ 
should live to see her m ot^ again. She was seated in 
the narrow canoe, among cloaks and cushions, with her n 
husband close to her, an d the boat was pushed into the ^ 
stream. Almost in a ri fomen t, within two minutes of 
starting, not a hundred yards from the place where she 
had last trod, the canoe str uck aga inst a snag or upturned 
fragment of a tree and was overset The lady was bomef 
by the stream among t he enta ngled branches of timber 
which clogged the river, and w hen her body was found 
life had been long ext inctT^ /" 

This had happened (mj^i^^jyerj day that I reached 
San Jos^ and the news a rrived two or three days after- 
rards. The wretched husSSa; to o, made his way bacTgl 
le town, finding himsel fmiabl e to go on upon his journey 
lone, with such a bur den on h is back. What could he 
kve said to his young wife's mother when she came to 
Leet him at Southamptom, expecting to throw her arms 
mnd her daughter ? 

I was again lucl^in having a companion for my jour- 
ney. A young lieuten anT of the Navy, Fitzm by 

name, whose vessel was lying at Greytown, had made his 
way up to San Jose on a visit t o the Ouselejrs, and was to re- 
turn at the same time that Lw ent down. He had indeed 
travelled up with the ber «ivedj aan who had lost his wife, 
having read the funeral service over the poor woman's 
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grave un the lonely aliorea of the Serapiqui. The roai 
he acknowledged, was bad, too bad, he thought, for aa 
female ; but not more thnn sufficiently so to make pmp< 
excitement for a man. He, at any rate, had come over ! 
safely; but then he was twenty-four, and I ibrty-foui 
and so we etarted t ogeth er from San Jose, a crowd < 
friends accompanying ua for the first mile or two. Thea 
j was that Secretary o f Le ction prophesying that we shou] 
I be smothered in the mud ; there was the Consul and tli 
Consul's brother ; nor was female beauty wanting to wu 
us well on our road, and maybe to fling an old shoe aftt 
UB for luck as we wenru pon p ur journey. 

We took lour mules, that was one each for ourselve 

and two for our baggage ; we had two guides or rnuli 

teers, according to bargain, both of whom travelled « 

rfcutr The understanding waa . that one raide lightl 

I laden with provisions and u pair of slippers and a toot] 

. brush should accompany us, one man also going wit 

I lis; but that the heavy-laden mule should come aloil 

after us at its own pace, 'ihings, however, did not i 

turn out : on the first d ayTjo th the men and both th 

mules lagged beliind, and o n on e occasion we were oblige 

1 to wait above an hour for them ; but aflerthat we all kej 



L string together, having pj cked up a third muleb 
con the road. Wej iad also with us a distresE 



somcwhi 

British subject, who was intrusted to my tender mt 
by the Consul at San Jos^, ""HTwas not a good sample 
a Britisher ; he had been a^gold-finder in California, Um 
& filibuster, after that a teacha of the piano in the country 
I part of Costa Rica, and lastly an omnibus driver. He was 
I to act as interpreter for us, which, however, he did not 
'■ with much honesty or z^i,^ 

Our road at first lay j hrou gh the towns of Aredia 
Barba, the former of which is a pleasant-looking little 
lage, where, however, weTound great difficultjr in getl 
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anything to drink. Up to th is, and for a few leagues / 
further, the road was ve ry iair » and the land on each side 
of us was cultivated. We had st arted at eight A.M., and at \ 
about three in the aftern oon ther e seemed to be great dou bt ' 
as to where we should st op. Th e leading muleteer wished 7 
to take us to a house of a fri« id of his own, whereas the 
lieutenant and I resolvedlhaljhfi. day's work had not been 
long enough. I take i t that on the whole we were r^ht,/ 
and the man gave in with sufficient good humour ; but it . 
ended in our passing lh6"'night in a miserable rancho. ] 
That at the potrero, on the! roacL to the volcanic moimtain, J 
had been a palace to it. 

And here we gotlnto the fo rest ; we had hitherto been / 
ascending the whole way from San Jos^, and had by de- 
grees lost all appearance of tillage. Still, however, there / 
had been open spaces h ere and there cleared for cattle, 
and we had not as yet found ourselves absolutely envelo ped 
by woods. This rancho w aT^Slled Buena-vista ; and cer- | 
tainly the view from it w as"very p retty. It was pretty and 
extensive, as I have seen views in Baden and parts of Bava- a 
ria ; but again there was nothi^ about which I could rave. J 

I shall not readily for get th e night in that raUUllU.1 
We were, I presume, b^wee n seven and eight thousand 
feet above the sea-leve TT^d at night, or rather early 

in the morning, the colTjJas very severe. Fitzm 

and I shared the same bcdj that is, we lay on the same 1 
boards, and did what we could to cover ourselves with 
the^same blankets. I n tha t country men commonly ride 
upon blankets, having them strapped over the saddles 
as pillions, and we Had come so provided ; but before 
the morning was ovef I^eartily wished for a double 
al lowance 

We had brought with u s a wal let of provisions, certainly 
not too well arranged by Sir j Villiam Ouseley's most re- 
prehensible butler. Travellers should never trust to but 
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lers. Our piece de resistance was a Ham, and lo! ' 
a be bad one. Wh en the truth of ttiia liict fi 



turned o! 



ninds ti 



go 



bock s 



I dawned upon u 
slay that butler : but there was still a piece of beef and 
8ome chickens, and there had been a few dozen of hard- 
boiled eggsJ But Fitzm —- — w ould amuse himself mth 

Ieadng tliese all along the road: I always found when'tES^ 
ordinary feeding time came that t hey had not tlie slighteel^ 
effect upon his appc th^. 1 

On the next morning we affl in ascended for about J 
couple of leagues, and as l ong as we did so the road 'v-^ 
still good ; the surface w as hard , and the track v 
and a horseman could wish nothin g better. And then < 
reached the summit o f the ridge over which we ■ 

1 passing; this we did atj^place called Desengniios, i 
from thence we looked down into vast valleys all runnii^n 
towards the Atlantic. Hitherto the fall ol' water had been 
int o the Pacific^ 

it this place we foun^^hugc shed, with numberleas 
bins and troughs lying under_it in great confusion. The 
facts, as lai as 1 could lcarq,jffere thus : Up to this poijtl 
the government, that is Don Juan Mora, or perhaps 1 ' 
predecessor, had Bucceede(l_ip making a road lit for 1 
transit of mule carts. Tbis^ shed had also been built \ 
afford shelter for the pastgien and accomtnodaUon for i.__ 
muleteers. But here Don Juan's efforts hod been stopped ; 1 

1 money probably had fiule^ ; and the great renaainder of the I 
undertaking will, 1 fear^Jie-lefl undone for many a k>i^ \ 

And yet this, or some other road from the valley of 
San Jose to the AtlantiCj_^would be the natural outlr* 
of the country. At present the coffee grown i 
central high lands is earned down lo Puuta-arcnas i 
the Pacific, akbough it must cross the Atlantic to i 
its market ; consequently, it is cither taken round 
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Horn, and its sale thus d elayed. fiir months, or it is tnsis- 
ported across the isthmu s by m lway, at an enormous cost. 
They say there is a poi nt atjy hich the Atlantic may bei 
reached more easily tha nl)y the present route of the Sera- ' 
piqui river ; nothing, ho wever, h as as yet been done in the ^^ 
matter. To make a road fit ev en for mule carts, by the \ 
course of the present track, would certainly be a work of/ 
enormous difficulty. * ' 

And now our vexatio ns com menced. We found that 
the path very soon narro wed^ so much so that it was witli 
difficulty we could keep our hat s on our heads ; and then^ 
the surface of the path b ecame^ softer and softer, till our 
beasts were up to their kn ees m j iud. All motion quicker^ 
than that of a walk beca me imp ossible ; and even at this ' 
pace the struggles in the mudw ere both frequent and un- 
comfortable. Hitherto we ^d ta lked fluently enough, but 
now we became very silent ; we went on following, each 
at the other's tail, flound efinSp the mud, silent, filthy, 
and down in the mouAj_,.7 

* I tell you what it is. ' said Fitzm at last, stopping 

on the road, for he had le 5 thej ran, * I can't go any further 
without breakfast.' W e refen ed the matter to the guide, 
and foimd that Carebl anco, ih e place appointed for our 
next stage, was still two hou rs distant. I 

* Two hours ! Why, half as hour since you said it was 
only a league !' But what is the use of expostulating 
with a man who canVmSira word of English ?] 

So we got off our m ules. M id dragged out our walletl 
among the bushes. Ou^Ha^-boiled ^gs were all gone, 
and it seemed as though^^^ travelling did not add fre8h^ 
delights to the cold beef ; so w e devoured another fowl,/ 
and washed it down with brandy and watCT Q 

As we were so engaged three m en passed us with heavyj 
burdens on their bac fa. The y were tall, thin, musculo J 
fellows, with bare legs, and linen clothes, — one of them 
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^pttrently of nearly pure Indian blood. It was clesr 
the loads liey carried wer e v ery weighty. They i 
borne high up on the back , an d suspended by a band 
I the forehead, ao that a ^reapportion of the weight mi 
have (alien on the inusc lea o f the neck. This vras t 
post ; and as they had Ic ft'Baii Jose some ught hours 
US, and had come by a lon ggrtp utc. so as to take in am 
town, they must have tra velled at a very fast pace. 
l' was our object to go down the Se rapigui river in tlie su 
1 boat with the post. Y^e had some doubt whether ' 
I should be able to get any rjilier, seeing that the owner 
\ one such canoe had bcen"c Irownc d, I believe in aa endu, 
vour to save the unfortunate lady o f whom I have spokm 
and any boat taken separatel y woa jtl be much more ex] 
I sive^ 

)o, as quick as mighl_h^, we tied up our fragments 
proceeded. It was after this that I really learned how 
powerful is the force oimu^ We came at last to a 
that was divided crosawaysby ridges, somewhat Uke t\ 
ridges of ploughed gi-oundT Each ridge was perhaps 
foot and a half broad, and the mules invariably stepp 
between them, not on them. . Stepping on them they con 
not have held their feet. Stenping between them tbi 
came at each step wilh tbeiiDelly to the ground, so tli 
the rider's feet and legs weTe" trailing in the mud, 
I I struggles of the poor briite9_were dreadful. It seemed 
I me Irequontly impossiblc_that my beast should extrici 
Ihimself, laden as he was^But still he went on patientl| 
idowly, and continuously; splash, splash: slosh. 
lEvery muscle of hia bod yy aa working ; and every mas 
\}{ my body was workingakoj 

For it is not very eas y, to^ sit tipon a mule under bc 
drcums lances. The btisb^were so close upon me tl 
one band was required to guard my lace from tjio 
my knees were cunstant^^ contact with the stiunps 
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trees, and when my knees we re free from such difficulties, 
my shins were sure to bsJuLthe wars. Then the poor 
animal rolled so from sid e to sid e in his incredible struggles 
with the mud that it w as fr equently necessary to hold 
myself on by the pommel of the, saddle. Added to this, 
it was essentially necessary to ke ep some sort of guide 
upon the creature's steps, or one 's legs would be absolutely 
broken. For the mule car es for himself only, and not for 
his rider. It is nothing tojjuf^ if a man's knees be put 
out of joint against the stiunp of a tree. J 

Splash, splash, slosh, slosh! on we went in this way 
for hours, almost witho ut spi king. On such occasions 
one is apt to become men tally cr oss, to feel that the wofld^ 
is too hard for one, that one s own especial troubles are 



much worse than those orone^ neighbours, and that those A 

> J 
ing it very unjust that rshould be fifteen stone, whiieN 



neighbours are unfidrly la ^ui^ . I could not help think 



Ishouk 




Fitzm was only eigl^Z^Z^d as for that distressed/ 

Britisher, he weighed nothingja^j^U^ 

Splash, splash, slosh, slos h! wew ere at it all day. At 
Careblanco— the place of the tDh Ue-faeed pigs I understood 
it to mean ; — they say th at the re is a race of wild hogs 
with white faces which in haoit the woods hereabouts — 
we overtook the post, and kep t close to them after wards. 
This was a pasture farm in the very middle of the forest,' 
a bit of cleared land on which some adventurer had settled 
himself and dared to live . T he adventurer himself was 
not there, but he had a yerv pr ettv wife, with whom my \ 
friend the lieutenant see med to have contracted an inti- j 
mate acquaintance on hi s pr evious journey up to San^ 

Jose. 

But at Careblanco we o nly stop ped two minutes, during^ 
which, however, it bec ame ne cessary that the lieutenant 
should go into the ranc ho on th e matter of some article of 
clothes which had been left i)eWd on his previous jour- 

X 
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ney ; naA then, again, on we went, slosh, slosh, spladi, 
spWh ! My aliiiis by this tune were black and blue, and 
I held myself on to my m ule_c hiefiy by my spurs. Out 
way was still through dens e fores t, and was alw&ye either 
p or down hill. And here wc c ame across the grandest 
if that I met with in the western world ; sceneiy 
lould admit of ra ving, i f it were given to me 1^^ 
I rave on such a sub ject _^ ^S 

We were tiavelluig fo r the most part along the aide cf^ 
a volcanic mountain, and eve ry now and then the decUvi^ 
would become so steep as to give us a hill view down into 
the ravine below, with the p rogpect of tlie grand, etc-ep. 
wooded hill on the other side, one huge forest stretching 
up the mountain for miles . At the bottom of the ravine 
one's eye would just catc h a nv er. looking like a moiTng 
thread of silver wire. Andyet, though the descent was 
so great, there would b e no interruption to it. Looking 

I down over the thick forest trees which grew almost from 
the side of a, procipi5 e|~th e eye would reach the : 
some thousand feet bgl ow^ aj d then ascend on thi 
aide over a like unbroken expanse of foliage. I 

Of course wc both declared that we had never t 
anything to equal it. in ap ments of ecstaoy one alw 
does 30 declare. But there was a monotony about it, a: 
want of grouping whic h iorb ids me to place it on an equality 
with scenery really of the hi ghest kind, with the mou5 . 
tains, for instance, round Coh co, with the head of the Lake/ 
of the Four Cuntons, or even with the views of the upperL 

waters of Killam^ T 

And then, to sf eak the tmth, we were too much e 
gulfed in mud, too thotighijiil as to the troubles of I 
n»d, to enjoy it thnroughj^___' Wonderful that ; isn't iti 
Yes, veiy wonderful ; finojjjsak ; for heaven's sake f 
.' Tliat is die toiioghich men are apt to adtl 
such circumstances. Five or six pounds of Lhil 
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mud clinging round one's boots and i nside one's trousers 
do not add to one's enjoyment of sc enery. 

Mud, mud ; mud, mud ! At about five o'clock we 
splashed into another pastu re fajm a in the middle of the 
forest, a place called San Mi guel^ nd there we rested for ) 
that night Here we fouM*tnat our beef also must be j 
thrown away, and that our bread was all gone. We had 
picked up some more h ard-^il ed eggs at ranchos on 'the ^ 
road, but hard-boiled egg sto mv companion were no more 
than grains of gravel to a bam -door fowl ; they merely*] 
enabled him to enjoy his reg ular diet. At this place, ' 
however, we were able to purchase fowls — skinny old 
hens which were shot for us at a moment's warning ; 
the price being, here and elsewhere along the road, a 
dollar a head. Tea and candles a ministering angel had 
given to me at the moment of my departure from San 
Jos^. But for them we pou ld have indeed been com- \ 
fortless, thirsty, and in utterdarkness. Towards evening ] 
a man gets tired of bra ndy ^ d water, when he has been y 
drinking it since six in the morning. _| *,^^_^^ 

Our washing was do ne ung er great difficulties, as in / 
these districts neither n ature n or art seems to have pro- 
vided for such emergencies. In this place I got my head v 
into a tin pot, and coul d^ hai^ Tly extricate it. But even ) 
inside the houses and r ancho s everything seemed to turn 
into mud. The floor b eneath o ne's feet became mud with] 
the splashing of the wa ter. _T he boards were begrimed 
with mud. We were o ffered c offee that was mud to the 
taste and touch. I felt that^ the blood in my veins was 
becoming muddy. J ,„^^^ 

en we liad anoth er day exactly like the former, y 
except that the ground waa je ss steep, and the vistas of 
scenery less grand. T he'wca tner also was warmer, seeing 
til at we were now on l ower if round. Monkeys chattere^l 
on the trees around us, and the little congo ape roared 

x2 
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fike a Bon. Ibcsws flew sboot, gdoallj in pain ; and 
Te mir white tmfc^a oo Uie treee: Up [« the hi^^ier 
fiiceflta we liad seen Uke of these uumalfc 

There ne wild hogs >bo in these wood^ and onnoes. 
The otmce here ia, I beHevfc properiy staled the puma, 
though the people alwaya call than liona. They grow 
to about the mae of a Se wfcnn JUml dog. The wild cat 
also ia conunon hoe, the peojJe staling them tigen. The 
xagna IB, I take it, thrir proper name. Ncoie of Uteae 

1 animals will, I bdiere, m t^ck a man onleas proroked or 
prened in parsoit ; and not eren then if a way cS escape 
be open to him. 

We again breakfasted at j forest clearing, paying a 
dollar each for tough old bens , and in the evening we 
came to a cacao plantati on _i n the middle of the forest 
which had been laid out and settled by an American of 
the United States residing in Central America. Thia 
place is not fiir from th e Ser apiqui river, and is called 

IPadregaL It was here that the young lieutenant had 
read the funeral service over the body cf that unfortunate 
ladyj — 

i went with him to visit the grave. It was a spot in 
the middle of a grass enclosure, fenced off rudely so as 
to guard it from beasts of prey. The funeral had taken 
place after dusk. It had been attended by some twelve 
or fourteen Costa Rican soldiers who are kept in a fort 
a little below, on tlie banks of the Serapiqui. Kacb of 
these men liad held a torch. The husband was there, 
and another Englishman who was travelling with him ; 
as was also, I believe, the proprietor of the place. So 
attended, the body of tlie Englishwoman was committed 
to its strange grave in a strange country, //^ 

Here we picKcd up another man, an American, who 
also had been looking for gold, and perhaps doing a turn 
as a filibuster. Him too the world had used badly, and 
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he was about to return with all his golden dreams unac- 
complished. 

We had one more stage down to the spot at which we 
were to embark in the canoe — the spot at which the 
lady had been drowned — ana this one we accomplished 
early in the morning. TEjsj)lace is called the Muelle, 
and here there is a fort with a commandant and a small 
company of soldiers. The business of the commandant 
is to let no one up or downlEe river without a passport ; 
and as a passport cannot"^ procured anywhere nearer 
than San Jos6, here may arise a great di£Sculty to tra- 
vellers. We were duly provided, but our recently-picked- 
up American friend was not; and he was simply told that 
he would not be allowed to g et into a boat on the river, j 

• I never seed such a d— d coimtry in my life,' said 
the American. • They would not let me leave San Jose 
till I paid every shilling T^pwed ; and now that I have \ 
paid, I ain't no better o& I wish I hadn't paid a d — d J 
cent.' 

I advised him to try what some fiirther operation in 
the way of payment wo uldj io, and with tnis view he re- 
tired with the comma ndimt . In a minute or two they 
both returned, and the comsQ^dant said he would look at 
his instructions aguin. He_^d so, and declared that he 
now found it was compati ble wi th his public duty to allow 
the American to pass. * B ut I sh all not have a cent lefT} 
to take me home,' said the American to me. He was 
not a smart man, though ^e talked smart; for when \ 
the moment of departu re g one all the places in the boat ^ 
were taken, and we le ft h im standing on the shore. 
'Well, I'm darned!' he eft id; and we neither heard 
nor saw more of him^ 

That passage down the Serapiqui was not without in- 
terest, though it was soiufi}£hat monotonous. Here, ibr 
the first time in my life, I found my bulk and size to be 
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of advantage to me. In tlie after part of the caac 
the master boatman, the captain of the expedition, i 
ing with a paddle. Then came tJie mails and our lu^ 
and next to them I eal.liaving a seat to myself, I 
too weighty to share a Ecnch with a neighbour. I thei 
fore could Icon back among the luggage ; and with i 
cigar in my mouth anda little wooden bicker of i 

I brandy and water beside me I ibund that the pusttii 

I had its chaims. " 

On the next thwart sat, c heek by jowl, the lieute 
and the distressed Britisher;^ Dnibrtunalely they hid 
nolliing on which to leanj_and I sincerely pitied my 
friend, who, I fear, did not enjoy his position. But what 
could I do? Any change in our arrangements woidd 
have upset the canoe. And then close in the bow of the 
boat sat the two natives pedd ling: and they did p--'"- 
i without cessation all that day, and all the next t 
reached Grey town . _^ 

The Serapiqui ia a fine river ; very rapid, but i 
much 80 as to make it ^mgerous, if care be token tD 
avoid the snags. There is not a bouse or hut on either 
aide ol' it ; but the forest comes down to the very brint 
Up in tbc huge trees the monkeys hung jabbering, shak- 
ing their ugly heads at the boat as it went down, or 
screaming in anger at this invasion of their territoriea. 
The macaws flew high overTiead, making their own musie, 
and then there was the constant little splash of the paddle 
in the water. The boatmen spoke no word, but worked 
on always, pausing now anTagaia for a moment to drink 
out of the hollow of their hands. And the sun become 
hotter and hotter us we ncared the sea ; and the musqoi- 
loes began ti. bite; and^'gars were lit with l 
frequency. 'Tis thus that one goes down the wat»a 4 
the Serapiqui "" 

About three wc got into the Son Juan. This is i 
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river by which the great lake of Nicaragua empties itself 
into the sea ; which has been the channel used by the 
transit companies who have passed from ocean to ocean 
through Nicaragua ; which has been so violently inter- 
fered with by filibusters, till all such transit has been 
banished from its waters; and which has now been 
selected by M. Belly as the course for his impossible 
canal. It has seen dreadful scenes of cruelty, wrong, 
and bloodshed. Now it runs along peaceably enough, 
in its broad, shallow, swifl Course, bearing on its margin 
kere and there the rancho and provision-groimd of some 
wild settler who has sought to overcome 

' The whips and sooms of time — 
The oppressors wrong, the proud man*s contumely,' 

by loolcing for bread and shelter on those sad, sunburnt, 
and solitary banks. 

We landed at one such place to dine, and at another 
to sleep, selecting in each place some better class of 
habitation. At neither pl^^ did we find the owner 
there, but persons left in charge of the place. At the 
first the man was a German ; a singularly handsome and 
dirty individual, who never'waved or washed himself, 
and lived there, ever alone, on bananas and musk-melons. 
He gave us fruit to take into'tEe boat vrith us, and when 
we parted we shook hands with him. Out here every 
one always does shake han^jvith every one. But as I 
did so I tendered him a dollar. He had waited upon us, 
bringing water and plates : ne had gathered fruit for us ; 
and he was, after all, no mor^ than the servant of the 
river squatter. But he let the dollar fidl to the gn)und, 
and that with some angoTm his lace. The sum was 
made up of the small silv er c hange of the coimtry, and 
I felt rather little as I stooped under the hot sun to 
pick it up fipom out the mud of the garden. Better that 
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than seem to leave it there in anger. It is often Iim4' 
for a. traveller to know when he is wished to pay, and 
when he is wished not to pay. A poorer-looking indivi^ 
dual in raiment and position than that German I hai 
seldom seen ; but he despised my dollar as though it 
been dirt. 

We slept at the house of s Greytown merchant, who 
had maintained an establishment up the river, originally 
with the view of supplying the wants of the Americaw 
travellers passing in transif^ross the isthmus. * ~ 
flat-bottom Bteamera which ^id some five or six yi 
since ply upon the river uleSjg take in wood here : 
stop for the night. And the passengers were wont 
come on shore, and call for__pim and brandy ; and 
this way much money was made . Till after a time 
busters come Instead of pa^^cngers; men who took 
the wood that they could find there — hundreds of dol 
worth of sawn wood, and brandy also — took it away 
them, saying that they wouTd give compenaatioa whi 
they were established in the country, but made no pre"" 
payment. And then it became tolerably clear that 
time for making money in tl^t locality had passed away. 
They came in great numbers on one such oocasii 
and stripped away everything they could find. Sa' 
wood lor their steam-boilers was especially desirable, a_ 
they took ail that had b een p repared lor tlie usual woal 
of the river. Having hel ped tiieraselves to this, 
,■ such other cliattets as were at the moment needed 
, at hand, tliey went on tlieir way, grimly rejoicing. 
the following day most of them returned ; some withoal 
acina, some without legSj^some even without heads 
wretched, wounded, mutilated, sore-struck body of 
busters. The boiler of~tTieir large steamer had h\ 
flCtttiering destruction far and near. It was ctirrenl 
among the filibusters that the loga of wood 
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laden with gunpowder i n orde r to effect this damage. 
It is more probable, t hat b eing filibusters, rough and^ 
ready as the phrase goes, they^ had not duly looked to 
their engineering properties. At any rate, they all re- 
tumed« On the whole, these filibusters have suffered dire 
punishment for their sins. 

At any rate, the merc hant, under whose roof we slept 
received no payment for his w ood. Here we foimd two 
men living, not in such squalid misery as that indepen- 
dent Germam, but neverthelg^s sufficiently isolated from 
the world. One was an old Swedish sailor, who seemecT^ 
to speak every language iinHer the sim, and to have been 
in every portion of the globe, whether under the sun or 
otherwise. At any rate we co uld not induce him to own 
to not having been in my p lace. Timbuctoo; yes, in- 
deed, he had unfortunat ely b een a captive there for 
three years. At Mecca he had passed as an Aiab among 
the Arabs, having made t he g eat pilgrimage in company 
with many children of Manp met, wearing the green \ 
turban as a veritable chil^^f Mahomet himselC Ports- ^ 
mouth he knew well, havig g had many a row about the 
Hard. We could not catch him tripping, though we puB 
him through his fiMsingsto the heat of our joint geo-' 
graphical knowledge. At present he was a poor gardener 
on the San Juan river, ha vin g begun life as a lieutenants 
in the Swedish navy. .Be had seen too much of the^ 
world to refuse the dollar which was offered to him.j 

On the next morning we reached Greytown, following 
the San Juan river down to that pleasant place. There 
is another passage out to ^^sea by the Colerado, a branch 
river which, striking out from die San Juan, runs into 
the ocean by a shorter c Enn el. This also has been i 
thought of as a course for the projected canal, preferable ^ 
to that of the San Juan, fjjelieve them to be equally 
impracticable. The San Jium river itself is so shallow 
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that we were frequently on the groond even m o 
caaoc. 

Auil what shall I say of Greytown? We have ^ 
Consul-Gcneral there, or at least had one when these page* 
were writWn ; a Consul-General whose duty it is, or was, 
to Lave under his special care the King of Mosquitia — as 
some people are pleased to call this coast — of the Mosquito 
ooftst as it is generally atylecf. Bluefields, furt.her along 
the coast, is the chosen reslHcnec of t)iis sable tyrant; 
but Greytown is the capit^__o* ^^ dominions. Now il 
18 believed that, in deference to the feelings of the TJiiiM 
States, and to the American reading of the Clayttm-f 
/ wer treaty, and in dcferen^iJ may add, to a vcryw 
I consideration tliat the matter ts of no possible mom^it t 
ourselves, the protectorate^ the Mosquito coast is to 1 
abandoned. What the kjpg will do I cannot imagine; 
but it will be a happy day I sh ould think for our CoasnlJ 
when he is removed from Gr eytown. , . 

01' all the places in which I have ever put my fool I ' 
think that this is the most wretched. It is a small town, 
perha]w of two thousand mhabitants, though this on my 
part is a mere guess, at 1^ mouth of the San Juan, and 
surrounded on every side , (g ther by water or inipas.sable 
forests. A walk of a milfijn any direction would be im-] 
possible, unless along the beach of the sea ; but this is c 
less importance, as the continual heat would prevent i 
one from thinking of such exercise. Sundry Amend 
((live here, worshipping |ne almighty dollar as Amerioi 
' ' do, keeping liquor shoga and warehouses; and with 1 
Americans, sundry Englishmen and sundry German 
Of the female population I saw nothing except i 
negro women, and one yliite, or rather red-fcced owi 
of a rum shop. The_nalive population are the Mosqid 
, Indians ; but it seems tbat they are hardly allowed i 
; 1 live in Greytown. T(iey_ are to be seen paddling abc 
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in their canoes, selling a fewjegga and chickens, catching7 
turtle, and not rarely getting drunk. They would seem 
from their colour and ph ysiog nomy to be a cross between i 
the negro and the Indian ; and suc h I imagine to be the J 
case. They have a langu^ej^f their own, but those on 

the coast almost always appalr "Rngjjph alan. J 

My gallant young frien d, Fit zm , was in command 

of a small schooner insid ^ the. harbour of Greytown. AaH 
the accommodation of the city itself was not inviting, I 



gladly took up my quartersjigcler his flag until the Eng^^ 
lish packet, which was the n hou rly expected, should be I 
ready to carry me to Col on M id St. Thomas. I can 
only say that if I was comna ander of that schooner I ] 
would lie outside the harbour, so as to be beyond the ill-i 
usage of those frightful musqu itoee. The country has' 
been well named Mosquitia^T 

There was an American man«o f«war and also an English' 
man-of-war — sloops-of-war ^^ot^ I believe technically — 
lying off Greytown ; and we.dined on board them both, 
on two consecutive day s. Of the American I will say,/ 
speaking in their prais e, that I never ate such bacon and 
peas. It may be that the oB, hens up the Serapiqui rivef*| 
had rendered me pecuHariy susceptible to such delights ; 
but nevertheless, I ahali ralw ays think that there was \ 
something peculiar about t he bao on and peas on board the ^ 
American sloop-of-war ' St. LouisJ 

And on the second d ay the steamer came in; theH 
* Trent,' Captain Moir ; w e Ae n dined on board of her» 
and on the same night sh e saile d for Gok>n. And whenl 
shall I see that gallant you n^ lie utenant again ? Putting . 
aside his unjust^ and I m ust say miraculouSi consumption I 
of hard-boiled eggs, I could hardly wish for a better^ 
travelling companion. '^ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CEITTRAL AMERICA — RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND TRANSIT. 

How best to get about this" world which God has given 
us is certainly one of the most interesting subjects which 
men have to consider, and one of the most interesting 
works on which men can employthemselves. 

The child when born is first suckled, then fed with a 
spoon ; in his next stage His food is cut up ibr him, and 
he begins to help himself; for some years after that it is 
still carved under parental authority ; and then at last 
he sits down to the full ^jg^ment of his own leg of 
mutton imder his own auspi< 

Our development in tray^ng has been much of the 
same sort, and we are now perhaps beginning to use our 
own knife and fork, thoughwe hardly yet understand the 
science of carving ; or a t an y rate, can hardly bring our 
hands to the duly dexterous use of the necessary tools. 

We have at least got so far as this, that we perceive 
that the leg of mutton is to be cooked and carved. We 
are not to eat hunks of jg^r sheep cut off here and there* 
The meat to suit our palates should be put on a plate in 
the guise of a cleanly s Ece , cut to a certain thickness, and 
not exceeding a certain size. 
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And we have also got so far as this, that we know that/ 
the world must be trave rsed by certain routes, prepared i 
for us originally not by our selves, but by the hand of 
God. We were great hero^ when we first got iCunZT] 
the Cape of Good Ho pe, w hen we first crossed the 
Atlantic, when we first 'double d Cape Horn. We Were] 
then learning to pick u p our crumbs with our earliest 
knives and forks, and t here was considerable peril in the 
attempt. We have got "Seyond that now, and have per^- 
ceived that we may traverse the world without going 
round it. The road f rom J l^urope to Asia is by Egypt' 
and the Isthmus of Suez, not by the Cape of Good HopeA 
So also is the road from Europe to the West of America^ 
and from the East of Ame nca t o Asia by the isthmus of 
Central America, and not by (Jap e Horn. 

We have found out thJB, andTiave, I presume, found f 



out also that this was al l laid out for us by the hands of j 
the Creator, — ^prepared e xactl y as the sheep have been ' 
prepared. It has been only necessary that we should 
learn to use the good things jny^^ "* ^ 

That there are reasons why the way should not have*1 
been made absolutely op en ^ may well suppose, though 
we cannot perhaps at present well understand* How 
currents of the sea migh t'Sav e run so as to have impeded \ 
rather than have assisted navigation, had the two Americas ^ 
been disjoined ; how peifiioous winds might have blowBH 
and injurious waters have dowed, had the Red Sea opened 
into the Mediterranean, we may imagine, though we can•^ 
not know. That the wor ld's ^i rface, as formed by God, ' 
is best for God's purposes, "anTtherefore certainly best for I 
man's purposes, that most oTuTmust bel ieve. \ 

But it is for us to carve the good things which are put 
before us, and to find out the best way in which they 
may be carved. We m^ perhaps, fidrly think that we 
have done much towards acquiring this knowledge, but 
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we ceTtoinly know that there ie more yet to be da 

Wc have lines of mi 1 way b_ from Liindon to Manchesii 

from Calais across Fra nce , and iiU the Sermanioa 

Eastern Europe ; from t he co ast of Maine, through 1 

Canadas, to the central terri tories of the United Slat 

but there are no lines y et fro m New York to Califon 

nor from the coast of the Xuvan t to Bombay and Ciilcut 

But perhaps the two grcaust points which arc at t 

moment being mooted wit h reference to the carrii 

about the world of mankind and man's goods, conoi 

^--the mode in which we mn^ most advantageously p 

^— Boroes the isthmuses of^iiez and Panama. These i 

the two land obstacles i n th.e way of navigation, of dir 

watfir carriage round the earth's belt — obstacles aa tl: 

1 appear to us, though in tr uth so probably locks liirmed 

1 the Almighty for thfijiaaifltance of ou r navipatJonj 

For many years, it is impossible to say how maay, 1 
for some few centuries as regards Panama, and lor ms 
centuries as r^ards Sue z, tli is necessity has been felt, 8 
the minds of men in those elder days inclined naturally 
I canals. In ilie days of lEeold kings of Egypt, antei 
to Cleopatra, attempts wcr£ made to cut through the 
and sliallow lakes from the eastern margin of the Ni 
delta to (he Red Sea ; 5rid llio idea of piercing " 
America in some point occurred to the Spaniards Iinn 
diately on their discovermg the relative position of t 
two oconns But in those aa i ^ys men were in^ts, not 
yet trusted with the carving- knj fe. J 

The work which unsuccessfully filled the brains of 
many thoughtful men Tot so many years has now be 
done — at any rate to T^^jipe. Railways have be 
completed from Alexandna on tt)e Mediterranean to 8i 
on the Red Sea, and fiomPanama on the Pacific, 
Appiuwall or Colon on &e_X'aribbeaa Sea. These n 
ways are now at work, and TOSsengers are carried acr 
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with sufficient rapidity. The Isthmus of Suez, over 
which the line of railway runs for something over two 
himdred miles, creates a total delay to our Indian mails 
and passengers of twenty-four hours only, and the lesser 
distance of the American isthmus is traversed in three 
hours. Were rapidity he re as necessary as it is in the 
other case — and it will doub tless become so — the convey- 
ance from one sea to the other need not create a delay of 
above twelve hours. 

But not the less are many men — good and scientific 
men too — keenly impressc STw ith the idea that the two 
isthmuses should be piercS with canals, although tliese"^ 
railways are at work. Al l ma nkind has heard much of 
M. Lesseps and his Suez c anal . On that matter I do not 
mean to say much here. I have a very strong opinion 
that such csml will not an d cann ot be made ; that all the 1 
strength of the argumen ts add uced in the matter are 
hostile to it ; and that stea m nav igation by land will andj 
ought to be the means oX.JXftnsit through Egypt. But' 
that matter is a long way distant from our present sub- '\ 
ject It is with referen ce to the transit over the other J 
isthmus that I propose to say a fe w words, j 

It is singular, or perhaps, if riglitly considered, i\ot 
singular, that both the ra ilway s have been constructed 
mainly by Anglo-Saxon scien ce and energy, and imder 
the pressure of Anglo-Sax on In fluence ; while both the 
canal schemes most pre valen t at the present day owe 
their repute to French el oquen ce and French enthusi asm. 
M. Lesseps is the patron of the Suez canal, and M. / 
Belly of that which is, o r is n ot to be, constructed from 
San Juan del Norto, or Gre ytown ^ to the shores of the Pacific. \ 

There are three propo sed m ethods of crossing the 
isthmus, that by railw ay, t hat by canal, and a third 
by the ordinary use of suck o rdinary means of convey- 
ance as the land and the waters of the country afford. 
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As regards railway passage, one line being now o_ 
and at work, has those nine points in its favour wlii 
possession gives. It does convey men and goods *cr 
witli great rapidity, and is a reality, doing that which I 
pretends to do. Its elmrges, however, are very i^t 
and it would doubtless be well if competition, or fear ^ 
competition, could be mnde to lower them. Five poundi 
is charged for conveying a passenger less than fifty mileei 
no class of passengers can cross at a cheaper faro ; and th^ 
rates charged for goods are as high in comparison, 
the other side, it may be said that the project « 
great risk, that the line was from its circumstancea t 
costly, having been made at an expense of about thirty-t 
thousand pounds a mile — I believe, however, that a c 
siderable portion of the. London and Birmingham 
was equally expensive — and that trains by whicli i 
can be made cannot run often, perhaps onJy six or e 
times a month each way. j 

It is, however, very desirous that the fures should 1 
/lowered, and the great p rofit s accruing to the r^m 
I prove that this may be done. Eventually they doubtk 
\will be lowered. 

The only other line of railway which now seems to I 
spoken of as practicable for the passage of the isthmus J 
one the construction of which has been proposed i 
the republic of HondurasTTrom a spot called Port C 
in the Bay of Honduras, on the northern or AlL 
side, to some harbour to be chosen in the Bay of Fooseo^' 
on the southern or Pacific side. Mr. Squler, who was 
Charge d'Affairos from ffi£__Uuitcd Stales to Ccatntl 
I America, and whose worV on the republics of Cent| 
' America is well known, strongly advocates this 
showing in the first placetljat Irom its position it wo< 
suit the traffic of the TTtuted States much better ) 
that of Panama ; as undoubtedly it would, seeing that I 
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transit from New York to California^ vi& Panama, must 
go down south as far as latitude 7° north ; whereas, by the 
proposed route through Honduras it need not descend 
below lat. 13^ north, thus saving double that distance in the 
total run each way.* Mr. Squier then goes on to prove 
that the country of Honduras is in every way suited for 
the purposes of a railway ; but here I am not sure that 
he carries me with him. Th e road would have to ascend? 
nearly three thousand feet above the sea-level ; and though 
it may be true that the gra des themselves would not be i 
more severe than many tEaT are now to be found on rail- 
ways in full work in other coun tries, nevertheless it must 
be felt that the overcomingjauch an altitude in such a 
country, and the working over it when overcome, would 
necessarily add greatly toTEe original cost of the line, 
and the subsequent cost oFrunning. The Panama line 
goes through a country comp aratively level. Then the 
distance across Hondura s^ is^ ne hundred and fifty miles, 
and it is computed that the lin e would be two hundred 
miles : the length of the Panama line is forty-seven or 
forty-eight miles. 

The enormous cost of t he P^ itama line arose from the 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary sort of labour. The 
natives would not work as they were wanted, and Europeans 

* Not that we may take all that Mr. Squier says on this subject 
as proved. His proposed routejbr the traffic of the United States 
is from the western coast of FloQs]a to the chosen port, Port Cortez, 
in Honduras ; and he attempts to show that this is pretty nearly 
the ouly possible passage in those seas free fit>m huricanes and 
danger. But this passage is right across the Gulf of Mexico, and 
vessels would have to stem the full force of the gulf-stream on their 
passage down from Florida. 

In all such matters where a man becomes warm on a scheme, he 
feels himself compelled to prove that the gods themselves have 
pointed out his plan as the only one fit for adoption — as the only 
ouc frw from all evil — and blessed with every advantage. We are 
always over-proving our points. 

Y 
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died there ; so that, at last, labour was imported from the 
COSBt of New Granada. At the high level named as ihe 
summit of the Honduras route, the cUmale would no doubl 
be comparatively mild, and labour easy to be borne ; bul 
Bear the coast of the Buys, both of Honduras and Fons«ca, 
the heat would be as great as at Aspinwall and Panama, 
and the effects probably the same. 

As regards our British traffic, the route by the Istlunns 
of Panama is the better situated of the two. Looking at a 
map of the world — and it ia necessary to take in the wImJb 
world, in order tliat the courses of British trade may be 
seen — it does not seem to be of much consequence, aa re- 
gards distance, whether a Dale of goods from Londcm ts 
Sydney should pass the istEmus by Honduras or Panama; 
but in fact, even for this route, the former would laboui 
under great disadvantages. A ship in making its way 
from Honduras up to Jamal^iias to fight against the trade 
winds. On tliis account our mail steamer from Belize to 
Jamaica is timed only at iour miles an hour, though th< 
mail to Honduras is timed at eight miles an hour, Tiai 
would be the direct route from tlie terminus of the Hon- 
duras line to Europe, and^attera would be made cr'" 
worse if any other line were taken. But the track tj 
Panama to Jamaica is subject to what sailors call a sold ' < 
I wind ; even working to StTThomas, and thereby getlitif 
I a stronger slant of the t.rn jg winds agninst them, our nai 

steamers can make eight or nine miles an hour. 

^ As regards our trade to_2^^1i """^ Peru, it ia clear tldi 

Honduras is altogether out of our way ; and as regnrds OU 

coming trade to Frazcr River and Vancouver's Island 

though the absoluie distancej via Honduras, would be some 

I thing shorter, that benefitwould be neutralized by the die 

advantageous position of the Bay of Honduras as ahar 

I explained. 

But the great advantage which tlie Pouania line i 
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IS the fact of its being alrea dy m ade. It has the nine] 
points which possession gi ves it . Its forty-eight miles cost 
one million six hundred thou sand pounds. It cannot be 
presumed that two hundr ed mi les through Honduras could ^ 
be made for double that sum ; and seeing that the H on- 
dui'as line would be in op positio n to the other, and only Bel 
used if running at fares lowe r than those of its rival, I 
cannot see how it woul d pax , or where the money is to 
be procured. I am not awarej hat the absolute cost of the^ 
proposed line through Honduras has been accurately com-^ 
puted. * 

As regards the public intere st, two lines would no doubt f 
be better than one. Co mpet ition is always beneficial to 
the consumer ; but in t his ca se, I do not expect to see 4 
the second line made in our days. That theie will in / 
future days be a dozen wayToTj^mmodiously crossing the A 
isthmus — when we have thoroughly learned how best to / 
carve our leg of mutton — I do not at all doubt. 

It may be as well to state here that England is bound ' 
by a treaty with Hondu ras, _ made in 1836, to assist in 
furthering the execution of this work by our countenance, 
aid, and protection, on cond ition that when made, we 
Britishers are to have th e full use of it ; as much so, at ^ 
least, as any other people or nation. And that, as I take 
it, is the'sole and only meaning of all those treaties made 
on our behalf with Centr aTAj ierica, or in respect to Cen^ 
tral America — Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, new Ouseley Treaty, 
and others ; namely, that we^jwho are desirous of excluding 
no person from the bene fe of this public world-road, are 
not ourselves to be exc lu^ec Top any consideration what- 
ever. And may we no tlooa st that this is the only object 
looked for in all our treaties and diplomatic doings ? Is it 
not for that reason that we hold Gibraltar, are jealous about 
Egypt, and resolved to have Perira in our power? Is it 
not true that we would fain make idl ways open to all 

Y 2 
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mea ? that we would have ihem open to omsdves, cer- 
tfunly, but not closed agfunst any human bong? If that, 
and 8U0I1 like, be not what our diplomadatBaze drnog, then 
I, for <me, misundentand th^ trade. 

So much for the two ruilwitys, und now as to the pro- 
posed canals. Here no liappy unJertaking can boast c£ 
the joys of poMeeelon. No canal is as yet open, carrying 
men and goods with, shall \se say, twenty-live per cent, 
profit on the outlay. Ah 1 that is an elysium which doi^ 
not readily repeat ilscli". ^ tJiou thrice liappy Colonel 
Totten, who hast constructed a railway resulting in sudi 
celestial beatitude I 

The name ol' canals projected across the isthrnus has 
been legion, and the merite^f them all have in their time 
been hotly pressed by their speoal advocates. That moet 
to the north, which was (u passage selected by Cortes and 

I pressed by him on the 8paiush govenunent, would pass 
through Mexico. The ling would be &om the Gulf of 
Campechay, up the river Coatzacoalcoz, to Tehiumtcpec 
on the Pacific. This wMadvocated as lately as 1845, but 
has now, I believe, beep abandoned as impracticable. 
Going south down the ^p, the next proposition of which 
.1 con find mention is fo;^ canal from the head of the L^ke 
[of Dulce through the^sUte of Guatemala; the Lake or 
I Gulf of Dulce being at^^ head of the Gulf of Honduras. 
I This also seems to have been abandoned. Then we come 
I to the proposed Honduras railway of which mention has 
I been made. 

Next below this we reach ^ cluster of canals, all going 
through the great inland lake of Nicaragua. This scheme, 
or one of these schemes, l^,.a]so been in existence since 
the limes of the early Span^ds ; and has been adhered to 
with more or less pertjnacitjf^ever since. This Lake of 
Nicaragua was to be reached either direct by the river 
San Juan, or by entering tne^ river San Juan from the 
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ocean by the river Colorado, ^jJucL-ifl in effect a branch of 7 
the San Juan ; the proie cted. canal .would thus .ascend to 1 
the lake. From thence Jbojjie Pacific various passages for 
egress have been suggested: at first it was intended,/ 
naturally, to get out at the ^n earest practicable point, that 
being probably at San Juan del Sur. They have San\ 
Juans and San Joses qui te at pleasure about these countrie8.y 

Then came the grand plimof the present French emperor, / 
bearing at least his na me, and first published, I thin k^ in 
1846. This was a very grand plan, of course. The route*] 
of * transit ' was to be ri ght u p the Lake of Nicaragua to 
its northern point ; therethecanal was to enter the River 
Tipitapa, and come ouf ^gM^ in the northern LakTof? 
Managua; from thence itj^Bfl*^ ^ taken out to the 
Pacific at the port of Real go. _T his project included the! 
buildmg of an enormous city, which was to contain the 
wealth of the new world ^'anoj o be, as it were, a new \ 
Constantinople between the t wo la kes ; but the scheme has J 
been abandoned as being too costl y, too imperial. ) 

And now we have M. Belly's scheme ; his scheme and j 
pamphlet of which I wi ll say a few words just now, and-/ 
therefore I pass on to th e^other8.J 

The linepf the River Chargres, and firom thence to the I 
town of Panama — being very nearly the line of the present 
railway — was long cont gffipk ted with favour, but has now^ 
been abandoned as impracticable ; as has also the line over 
the Isthmus of Darien, WtitcE was (or a while thought to) 
be the most feasible, as teing^ the shortest. The lie of the" 
land^ however, and th e natur e of the obstacles to be over- \ 
come, have put this scHemealtogether out of the question. ^ 

Next and last is the c ourse of the River Atrato, which 
runs into the Gulf of Dang n, but which is, in fact, the ^ 
first of the great rivers of South America ; firsts that is, / 
counting them as comm^nSng from the isthmus. It runs 
down f^m the Andes parallel to the coast of the Pacific, 
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aad is naTigable for many miles. The n&xaaasy 
however, for cotinecUng this river with the Pacific 
never yet been uude ; and even if this plan were 
cable, the extremely low latitude at which the Pai^fii 
would be reached would make such a line bad fur our trade, 
and quite out of the question for the chief portion of the 
Americau ' transit,' 

It appears, ilierefore, that there are insuperable 
jectiona to all these canal routes, unless il be to i>ome roni 
pushing through the Lake of Nicaragua. By reference 
a luup of Central America it will he seen tliat the WEtcn 
of this lake, joined to tliose of the SanJuan river, conipiiae 
the breadth of nearly the whole isthmus, leaving a disti 
not exceeding twenty miles to be conquered by a canah 
firet sight this appears to tevery enticing, and M. Bel 
has been enticed. He h as "Se en enticed, or at any 
writes aa though this were the caw. Anything woi 
more eloquently, energeticutly,juid grand iloquenlly, 
his pamphlet in favour of fEia mute I have not met, 
among French pamphlets.^-s''"'^ 

M, Felix Belly describes himsell' as a ' publiciste,' 
che\'iJier of the order of ^mt Maurice and Laziirus, 
oi' the order of Medjidie. ~"Xs such he has made a conven- 
tion with Don Thomas Martinez, President of tho-rcpublio 
of Nicaragua, and with Don Juan Rafael Mora, Preatdt 
of the republic of Costa RiiSTm accordance with which 
Chcvuher Belly, is to cut a can^ or water route for * 
through the territoriea of iKosc_Mtentatea, obtaining 
by certain vast privileged, iflc^lng the possession of 
small portion of those terrijoiass, and the right of lev ' 
all manner of tolls on the^wojld's commerce which ia 
paw through his canal. And the potentates above nami 
are in return to receive ffom^M. Belly very considi 
subsidies out of these tolls. They bind theuiseh 
over, to permit no other tiullic or transit through tlu 
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country, securing to M. Belly for ninety-nine years the"*^ 
monopoly of the job : an d grant ing to him the great diplo- 
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matic privilege of const itutmg his canal, let it be here or 
there, the boundary of th e r^ ms of these two potentates. ^ 
What strikes me wit h^the^ g reatest wonder on reading / 
— not the pamphlet, fo r Ihat is perhaps more wonderful 
in other respects — ^but the articles of the convention, is, that 7 
these three persons, the potent ates aforesaid and the cheva- 
lier, should have among tHem the power of doing all thiTpl 
or that they should even have had the power of agreeing 
to do all this ; for leally up to this period one seems hardly 
to have heard in England much about any nnj> ^f thptn^ j 

That there should b e presid ents of these two republiG»| 
is supposed, as there a re also , doubtless, of San Salvador 
and Venezuela, and all the other western republics ; b ut 
it is to be presumed that "^presidents of republics they/ 
can have themselves rtb n^re power to give away a 
ninety-nine years* possession of their lands and waters \ 
than can any other citizen. Mr. Buchanan could hardly^ 
sell to any Englishman, however enterprising, the right 
of making a railway frofi Sew York to San Francisco, s 
The convention does certainly bear two other signatures, 
which purport to be those of the ministers of foreign 
affairs attached to thos e tw o republics; but eve^i this 
hardly seems to give us asufficient guarantee of power, 
/^hat if we should pu t our money into the canal, and 

/ future presidents should refuse to be bound by the agree- 

N>,ji ent? 

But M. Belly's name stand* on his side alone. No 
foreign minister or aide-de^^inp is necessary to back his 
signature. The two po tentat es having agreed to give 
the country, he will ^ree to make the canal — he, 
M. Belly, Publiciste and C heval ier. It is to cost altogether, 
according to his accouiit, 120,000,000 francs — say, four 
million eight himdred thousand pounds sterling. Of a 
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'"■"[■■J, Aaanoaa, and directors wc hear nottniig. 
cuiBot find that the ahtftt ue in the market. Pnobobljr 
tbej^ maj be too valuable. On our own Stock Excliaage 
the ntaU«T does not ^eem to be much known, nor do ~ 
parceive tbat it is quot«d Sng ng French prices. Ke' 
/ tbeleaB, IL Bellj bss th£lX»r million eight bl 
tbouomd pounds alremiy in bi a breeches pocke^' 
will Dtake the canaL I w onder w hether he — " 
I/indon for ns y we were to ask him. J 

But wuflderliil as is the f act that theae three 
should be lUwut to ac cnmpli ah thia mt^nificent 

i taking for the world, t Se el oguepcc of the language 
which the undertaking is de acribed is perhaps la 
wond erful atill,_ J " 

— ^Un the farst of May, 1858, at Rivas, in N 
in the midst of a concourse of circuoietaDces full 
grandeur, a convention was signed which opens to ci< 
lization a new view and u^mited horizons. The ha 
has come far commencinswjth resolution this enieipri 
ol' cutting the Isthmus of Panama. . . . . Tl 
solution of the problem mustjie no longer retarded. 
I belongs to an epoch which H^^ven to itself the inissi 
||of pulling down barriers_siid suppressing distances, 
must be regarded, not a s aj rivate speculation, but bb 

C creation of public interest— not as the work of this peoj 
or that party, but as Bpripging from civihzatioD itael 
Then M. Belly goes o n to M y that this project, emanaGi 
jfrom a man sympathetic w^lh the cause and a witness 
(the heroism of Central Amen^ namely himself, 
I advantages — which of course cnuld not attach to 
scheme devised by a less fodlik e being. 1 

It may be seen that j _{iuve no great belief in tl 
scheme of M. Belly; nwther have I in many othi 
schemes of the present day emanating from Englishme 
Americans, and otlicrs. But it is not that disbelief^ bi 
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my admiration for French eloqu ence which urges me to 
make the above translation. Alas ! I feel that I have i 
lost so much of the Gallic fragrance! The Parisian I 
aroma has escaped from the' poor E nglish wor ds ! J • 

Is not this peculiar eloq uence used in propagating all I 
French projects for increa sed^ ivilization ? From the 
invention of a new constit uSon to that of a new shi rt is 
it even wanting? We, wi th ou r stupid, imimaginative 
platitudes, know no bett er "^ m to write up * Eureka' \ 
when we think we hav e disc overed anything. But a -' 
Frenchman tells his countrymen that they need no 
longer be mortals ; a ne w era has come ; let them wear! 
his slippers and they will walk as gods walk. How ma ny 
new eras have there not b een?. Who is not sick of tne I 
grandiloquence of French pro gress? *Now — ^now we • 
have taken the one great step. The dove at length may ' 
nestle with the kite, the la mb drin k with the wol£ Meif^ 
may share their goods, cert ain tn at others will share with 
them. Labour and wages, work and its reward, shall 6e] 
systematized. Now we ha ve do ne it, and the world shall 
be happy.' Well ; p erhaps jt he French world is happyN 
It may be that the lib erty w hich they have propagated, j 
the equality which t hey enio y , and the fraternity whichy 
they practise, is fit for t hem ! ] ^ 

But when has trul y mig hty work been heralded by' 
magniloquence? Did we ha ve any grand words from 
old Greorge Stephenson, with_ hi8 *vera awkward for tEel 
cou ' ? Was there au ght o£ the eloquent sententiousne as 
of a French marshal abou t the lines of Torres Vedras? ] 
Was Luther apt to Sp^kjf^th great phraseology? If 
words ever convey to m jesLn a positive contradiction of | 
the assertion which they affect to make, it is when they I 
are grandly antithetJcal lmJ m agnificently verbose. I(, 
in addition to this, they promise to mankind * new epochs, 
new views, and unlimited horizons,' surely no further 
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L be needed that thej are vain, emp^, m 



Bot the tngnage in whxii this profxmt for a canal 
oooched is bndlf worth so much consideiation — wool 
be mnh no conaJdcfation at al l, did it not oome be£a 
Bs aaw as an emUem of thai which at this present tin 
is the most pernicious point in the French character^ 
blse boustiog a( truth and bonestr, with little or no relid 
bit true truth and true ho nesty. J 

The present questionis, whether M. BoUy'e 
scheme be feasible ; and, if feasible, whether he li 
can attain, the means <ff carry ing it Qut?1 

In the first place it baa a tready come to pass that v 
convention signed witli Buch unlimited horizons has prove 
to be powerless. It is a n undtj ubted fact that it was agrae 
to by the two president a j and as fiir as one of them is St 
cemed, it ia, I fear, a l act al so that for the present he hi 
sufficient power in his o wn ter ritory to bind his countt; 
men, at any mte for a time^by his imsupported signi 
turej Don Juan Rafael Mora, in Costa Itica, need Si 
ii for no congress. If b e wer e called dictator instead ' 
11 president the change would only be in the word. Bt 
this is not exactly so inNicaragua, There, it seem 
the congress has re fusedjojatify the treaty as originall 
made. But they have, I believe, ratified another, i 

I which M. Belly's undertaking to make the canal is tl 
same as before, but from which the enormous grant < 
land, and the stipulations as to the boundary line of tl 
territories are excluded. 

In M. Belly's pamphlet he publishes a letter whic 
he lias received from Lo^ Malmcsbury, as Secretary i 
State for Foreign AfliHrs — or rather a French transL 
tion of such a letter^ It is t his letter which appeftrs J 
have given in Central America the strongest guaranu 
tliflt something is truly intended by M. Belly's projec 
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Both in the pamphlet^ and in the convention itself, 
repeated reference is m ade to the French governmen t ; 
but no document is give n, nor even is any positive asset* 7 
tion made, that the gove rnment of the emperor in any 
way recognizes the sche me. J ut if this letter be true, 
and truly translated. Lord MfJm esbury has done so to 
a certain extent * And iTm* happy,' says the letter, ' 
*to be able to assure y gu3 hat the stipulations of the 
treaty made between Gr^t Britain and the UnitedQ 
States, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, are 
in my opinion applica ble tg your project, if you put 
it in execution.** AuS then this letter, written to a / 
private gentleman ho loinff no oflBcial position, is signed 
by the Secretary of State himself. M, Belly holds np 
oflBcial position, but he is ^a ddressed in his translation of 
Lord Malmesbury's letter as ' Concessionnaire du Canal 
de Nicaragua.),,^,^^ , 

Such a letter from such a quarter has certainly been ' 



very useful to M. Belly. ^ in the minds of the presidents 
of the republics of Central America it must have gone 
far to prove that England at any rate regards M. Belly 
as no adventurer. Ther§ are many of the clauses of 
the convention to which^I should have imagined that 
the English Secretary of State for Foreign AflStirs would 
not have given an assenTT&lthough he might not be called 
on to express dissent In jh§. 26th Article it is stipulated 
that during the making of the canal — ^which if it wereH 
to be made at all would bej)rotracted over many years — 
two French ships-of-war should lie in the Lake of 
Nicaragua, it having been stipulated by Art. 24 that 
no other ships-of-war shoulji be admitted; thus giving 
to France a military o^upation of the country. And 
by Art. 28 it is agreed""that any political squabble re- 

* See note to page 29, 12th edition. I have not happened to 
meet with any earlier edition of the work. 




latJTe to this convention should bo refer 
seven ; two to be name<n)y the comp;^ 
by France, England, tlig^TJnited Stat* 
Costa Rica It is, I imagine, hardly - 
English government wouliJ send one ; 
tribunal, in wliich Fmnce would have i^ 
one, two of which voiceTwould be whoi^ . 

Of couree the letter does not bind . 
or my secretary for foreign affairs to ih. 
(rf the convention; but if it be a genu^ 
but think it to hUvTbeen im prudent.t_ 

The assistance of Lord Malmeabuni 
by the easy progress of addressing a h ~. 
to seduce the presidents of Contr&l _. 
effort has been made. They are toL. ~ 
wisest of the earth's potentates. * Cw. 
though an Indian and _jiiicducated, i 
genius, and has governe d fo r fifteen J ^ 
which has attracted to him the unas *^ 
his colleagues.' 'Don Juan Mora, ' '■'. 
hero of Rivas, has not had to spill '-». 
maintaining in his cities a n'or der mm -x 
any to be found in Euro pe. He i ""-a, 
ligne," altogether out of jlie coinmcn *-"-^ 
counts scarcely forty yeare, but few i ^ *:^ 
old Europe can be compared to him.' * ^>.^ 
Martinez, President of'Hicaragua, '('^ ;_, 
at the direction of affairs there, he W '*^ t.^ 

* M. Belly apcakB of lis convention ■■ ) ''■ iini 
Francu, England, and tho United StatM, '^ ,_„,,,- 
is, by the United States, by Eugland, iml lV ^, ^ 
will tw by the contracting PuwEts of th^ ( ^ 

become' tho saviour of the world, ftot^', ' ' 

is foT this statement, as resards France u^ ' ' i 
.^ V . . 



s 
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the wounds of the country — had not the fatal influence of 
North American spirit paralyzed all his eflbrts.' What 
wonder that Presidents so spoken of should sign away 
their lands and waters ? 

But presiiming all political obstacles to be removed, 
and that as regards the possession of the land, and the 
right of making a canal tl^oygh it, everything had beenH 
conceded, there remain two considerable difficulties. In 
the first place, the natur e^oL the waters and land, whicn) 
seems to prohibit the cuttings of a canal, except at an ex- 
pense much more enormcJusthan any that has been ever 
named ; and, secondly, the a mount of money to be collected, ' 
even if M. Belly's figures b^.fiaErect. He states that he \ 
can complete the work for four million eight hundred J 
thousand pounds. From whence is that sum to be pro- 
cured? 

As regards the first diffic ulty, I, from my own knowl 
ledge, can say nothing. jiotJ jeing an engineer, and having 
seen only a small portion ofjthe projected route. I must 
therefore refer to M. Belly^sengineer, and those who hold 
views differing from M. BeUy. M. Belly's engineer-in- 
chief is M. Thome de Gramp nd, who, in the pamphlet 
above alluded to, puts for ward, his calculations, and sends 
in his demand for the wo rk^ four million eight himdred 
thousand pounds. The jp"^ is by the river San Ju an, 
u portion of which is so shallow that canoes in their course 7 
are frequently ground ^Twb en the waters are low, and 
other part of which consist of rapids. It then goesH 
through the lake, a ^^uel through which must be 
dredged or cleared wit h^ grun powder before it can carry 
deep-sea ships, and then out to the Pacific by a canal 
which must be cut through the mountains. Inhere is 
nothing in the mere soun djJ all this to make a man who 
is ignorant on the subject, as I and most men arc, feel 
that the work could not be done for the sum named. 
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But before investing caah in the plan, one would I 
be sure of the engineer, and to know that he has i 
his Hurveya very accurftl«Iy. 

Now it appe.118 that M. Thome de Gtimond has nei 
act fout in Central America; or, if he has done so no 
and I do not know whether^ has or has not — that he n 
had done bo when he drew out hia project. Nor, i 
would appear, has be even done this work, trusting! 
the eyes and hands ol~ o theg . As far as one can lei 
no surveys wliataoever havg^been taken for this gigi 
scheme. 

The engineer tells us that he has used marine c 
and hydrographical dra wing s made by officers ofva 
nations, which enable him to regard his own kno#led 
as sufficiently exact as tor as shores and levels of L 
rivers, &c., are concemeJ^_3iid that with reference I 
the track of his canal, h e has taken into his service 
'utilise' — the works of various surveying engineers, s 
them Colonel Child, the American. They, to be sure, 
do leave him at a loss as to the interior platean of the 
Mosquito country, and some regions to the east and south 
of the lake — the canal must enter the lake by the souilir | 
east i — hut tliis is a matter of no moment, seeing that tt^t 
these countries are covered by virgin foresta, and a^M 
tlierefore easily be arranged 1 Gentlemen capitalists, wiff ■ 
you on tliis showing take shares in the concern? 

The best real survey executed with reference to anv 
kindred project was that made by Colonel Child, an 
officer of engineers bclongmg to the United Stat«a. I 
believe I may fay this without hesitation ; and it is to 
Colonel Cluld's survey that M. Belly most frequently 
refers. But the facts, as_sIatod by Colonel Child, prow 
the absolute absurdity of M. Belly's plan. He was em- 
ployed in 1851 by an American company, which, as it 
weut to the considerable t 
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absolutely done, was no doubt in earnest in its intentions 
with reference to a canaL Colonel Child did not actually 

report against the canal. He explained what could be 

done for a certain su m of m oney, leaving it to others to | 
decide whether, in effectinj^ so much, that sum of money 
would be well laid out. Hes howed that a canal sevente^^ 
feet deep might be mad e — tak ing the course of the San 
Juan and that of the lake , as su ggested by M. Belly — forlT^ 
sum of thirty-one millio ns of dollars, or six million two^ 
hundred thousand po unds.^ 

But when the matter ^me to be considered by men 
versed in such concerns, it was seen that a canal with a 
depth of only seventeen fe et of water would not admit of 'n 
such vessels as those by w£ ich. alone such a canal could 
be beneficially used« Pass engers , treasure, and light goods 
can easily be transhipped jod-carried across by railw ay. 
The canal, if made at all, mus t be made for the passage / 
of large vessels built for he avy g oods. For such vessels a 
canal must hold not less ^lao-twenty-five feet of water^ 
It was calculated that a c utting of such depth would cost 
much more than double thesum needed for that intendeS^ 
to contain seventeen fee t — mo re, that is, than twelve 
million four hundred thousand pounds. The matter was 
then abafidoned, on the convi ction that no ship canal made 
at such a cost could by any p robability become remun gra- 
tive. In point of time it coul d never compete with the ' 
railway. Colonel Chil d^ had calculated that a delay of 
two days would take p lace J n the locks ; and even as re^ 
gards heavy goods, no e xtrem e freight could be levied, 
as saving of expense with t hem would be of much greater 
object than saving of tira§^ 

That this decision was reached on good grounds, and / 
that the project, then, at any rate, was made bona fide 
there can, I believe, be i^3^ubt. In opposition to such 
a decision, made on such gTQjmds, and with no encouraji^e- 
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me&t but that giren by tbe calculations of an engineer vb 
bu liimscJi' made no surveys, I cannot think it likely thi 
this new plan will ever be carried out. The eloquent 
even of M. Belly, backed by^uch arguments, will Jiaidl 
oolkrct four milliun eight hundred thousand pounds ; an 
even if it did, the prucIence__of M. Belly would bardl 
throw such an amount of treasure into the San Jua 
river. 

As I have before aud, th^s appears to have been i 
company formed. M. B^y is the director, and he fa) 
a bureau of direction in^e Bue de Provence. Bt 
though deEcient as regards chairmen, directors, and shan 
holders, he is magniScent^^rovided with high-soundin 
["officials. Then again tbergjxones a blank. Though th 
corps of officers was completejhen I was in Costa Ria 
at any rate as regards their.names, the workmen had no 
arrived ; not even the. skilled labourers who were to com 
in detachments of forty^Eve breach mail packet. Th 
■■ ' - -' tHTSiUi "■ ■ 



mail packets catne but not tHeakiUed la bourers. 1 

Shortly before my arrival at San Jose there appeare 
in the journal published i n t^ t town a list of officers 1 
ibe employed by M, Fe lix _B elly. the Director-Gcneri 
I'De la Coropanie Del CanaL Atlantico-Pacifico.' Tl 
first of these is Don Andr es L e! Vasseur, Minister Plea 
potentiary, Veteran Officer of the Guard Imperial, Cod 
mander of the Legion of Honour, and Knight of the Ordi 
of St. Gregory. He is Secrecy-General of the Directio: 
Then there are other secretaries. In the first plac 
Prince Polignac, Veteran Officer of the Cavalry of tl 
Cazadorcs in Africa, &a. ^e at any rate is a fact ! for d 
I not meet him and t he (X florman Mahon — ^Nicodem 
and Polyphemus — not ' st anding naked in the open ai 
but drinking brandy and water at tJio little inn at Esparzi 
'Arcadea arabo!' The next secrclary is Dun Hcnriqi 
Le Vasseur. He is Dibujador fotogmfo, which I lake 
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mean photographical artist ; an d then Don Andies L'Heri- 
tier ; he is the private secre tary. ] 

We next come to the engineers. With reference to 
geology and mineralogy, M. Belly has employed Don 
Jose Durocher, whose titles, taken from the faculty of 
science at Bennes, the Legion of Honour^ &c, are too long 
to quote. Don Eugenic Ponsard, who also is not without 
his titles, is the working engineer on these subjects. And 
then joined to them as adjutant-engineer is Don Henrique 
Pcudiier, whose name is also honoured with various 
adjuncts. 

The engineers who are to be intrusted with the surveys 
and works of the canals are named next There are four 
such, to whom are joined five conductors of the works and 
eight special masters of the men. 

All these composed an expedition which left South-, 
ampton on the 17th of February, 1859,— or which should 
so have left it^ had they acted up to M. Belly's promises. 

Then by the packet of the 2nd of March, 1859, there 
came— or at least there should have come, for we are told 
that they sailed — another expedition. I cannot afford to 
give all the names, but they are full-sounding and very 
honourable. Among them there was a maker of bricks, 
who in his own country had been a chief of the works in 
the imperial manu&ctory of porcelain at Sevres. Having 
enticed him from so high a position, it is to be hoped that 
M. Belly will treat him well in Central America. There 
are, or were, hydrographical engineers and agricultural 
engineers, master carpenters, and matters of various other 
specialties. 

I fear all these gentlemen came to grief on the road, 
for I think I may say that no such learned trcx>ps came 
through with the mail packets which left Southampton on 
the days indicated. 

Then by the following steamers there would, it is stated, 

z 
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tedeq w ic h ed in aooocaBonaD inBpectw of teiegtmfha, tm 
atffaaer Sx makiiig gu, an engineer to be chaigedwith 
the fiJwiotim <^ the iron my, an agncnlttiiut-inTcliie^ » 
soentific oonunissioD for seoloffr, minezalaer, meteanloBTi 
f pA nttnnX hiatoiT in ecnenL AnH attitrhrid to all tfaa 
engineen will oome — or now kng mnce dioald have oomt 
— the oonducton td mttka and apedal masters of men, iriM 
aie joined with them in thedr open^tma. These an to 
ooDfflst inincipally of Teteian aoldieis of the Snssiecn wd 
the Artilleiy. 

These gentlemai also most, I lear, have been cast away 
between Southampton and ^t^ Thomas, if they left the 
former port by either of the two mail steamers following 
those two specially indicated. ^ think I may say positively 
that no Bach parties were forwarded fix>m St Thooias. 

The genenil inspection of the works will be intrusted 
ultimately to a French and to an English engineer. The 
Frenchman will of course be M. Thome de Gamoud. 
The Englishman to be *Mr. Locke, Member of Psdia- 
meat.' If, indeed, this latter assertion were true I But I 
think I may take upon myself to aay that it is untrue. 

All the above certfunly sounds very grand, especially 
when given at full length in the Spanish language. Out 
there, in Central America, the list is effective. Here, in 
England, we should like to see the list of the directots u 
well, and to have some idea how much money has been 
subscribed. Mankind perhaps can trust M. Belly for much, 
but not for everything. 

In the month of May, Don Juan Ba&el Mora, the 
President of Costa Rica, left his dominions and pn^ 
ceedcd to lUvas, in Nicaragua, to assist at the inaugunt- 
tion of the opening of the works of the canal. When I 
and my companion met him at Espaiza, accompanied 
by Nicodemus and Polyphemus, he was making this 
jaumey. M. Belly has already described in eloquent 
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language how on a previous occasion this potentate con- 
descended to leave his ow n ki ngdom and visit that of i 
a neighbour; thus sacrificing individual rank for the 
benefit of humanity and c gvilm ition. He was willin g to 
do this even once again. Having borrowed a French ^an-} 
of-war to carry him fro mJPup ta-arenas, in his own terri- 
tories, to St. Juan del Sur, in the territory of Nicaragua, ) 
he started with his suite, ot whom the Prince and the 
O'Gorman were such disti nguish ed members. But, lol 
when he arrived at Rivas , "a few miles up from San Juan i 
del Sur — at Rivas, where with g ala holiday triumph the ' 
canal was to be inaugur ated — ^the canal from whence 
were to come new views and u nlimited horizons — lo! 1 
when he there arrived, no brothe r-president was there to ' 
meet him, no M. Belly, attende d by engineers-in-chief 
and brickmakers from S evres, to, do him honour. There / 
was not even one Frenc h pupi l from the Polytec hnic 
School to turn a sod with a suver spade. In lieu of this^ 
some custom-house officer of N icaragua called upon poor 
Don Juan to pay the usual duty on bringing his port- 
manteau into Rivas. Other new v iews and other un-~^ 
limited horizons had, it seems, been drawing on M. Belly. 
One of the first words of which a man has to learn 
the meaning on reaching HEEese countries is * transit.' v 
Central America can onl y \e great in the world — as 
Egypt can be only grea t— ty being a passage betweenj 
other parts of the worl d which a re in themselves great. J 
We Ekiglishmen all know Crewe ; Crewe has become a 1 
town of considerable im porto ice, as being a great rail- 
way junction. Men mu st i^ h Crewe and leave Crewe | 
continually, and the conc ourse t here has rendered labotu: 
necessary ; labourers of all sort s must live in houses, and 
require bakers and grocers to supply them* So Crewe 
has grown up and beco me imp ortant ; and so will Central 
America become important Aspinwall— Colon as we 

z 2 
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oall it — has become & town in this w&j within the h» 
tra years. 

' Transit,' in these ports meana the trade of cairyinE 
people across Central America; and a deal of 'trannt 
hu bt-cn done and inone^_niade by carrying people acrcfll 

I NicMagua by way of the g reat lake. This has hithetu 
been fSicted by shallow-bo ttomed boats. I will say on 
ircttd or so on the subjec t when I have done, bs I vcrj 
Boon shall have done, with M. Belly, 

Now it is very gcnerallythoiight that M. Belly, who: 
he speaks of this canal, m eans ' transit.' There cam bl 

jio quesliLin but that a oTeat_caiTying trade niiglil be 
Q_opene<l, much to the ad van Inge of Xiraragua, and U 
the advantage of Costa Rica also though not to the sum 
extent If all thia canal iffanjiip qiience would pave the 
way to ' transit,' might it Dot,j£ well ? What if anothei 
^reement could be mad e, pivjn g to VL BeUy and hii 

I company the sole right oFj tranait ' through N icangiM. 

'^U the grand canal aho uld be completed? a vezy kt^ 
lease — might not somet hing be done in this way ? Bui 
Don Juan Mora Uiere, DmiJuan of Coeta Rica, that nw 
altc^ther 'hors de lign e/ g rand as he is, need kntn 
nothing about this. Let him, left quite in darkneas'tt 
Ito thia new view, these al tered unlimited hoiizons, go h 

['Rivaa if he willj and pay his customdjisaJ 

It may be that I have WQUen at too great leng^ aai 
with an energy disprop ortion ate to the subject, on thi 
matter of the Nicaragua n can al scheme. I do not kmw 
that the English public gener ally, or at any rate ths 
portion of it which ma y perh aps read my book, is vol 
deeply interested in the s ubject. We hear now and tho 
something of the C lay ton-Bulyrer Treaty, and a woid o 
two is said about the F tmama route to Australia, but'^ 
subject is not generally interggiipg to us, as is that of tb 
passage through Egypt. We can reach Australia b^ 



I 
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another and a shorter rout e ; md as for Vancouyer'sj 
Island and Frazer River, thev as y^ gt ftff} ^^^TT y^""g f""**^ 

But the matter will becom e of importance. And to' 
a man in Central Americ a, let his visit to that country 
be ever so short, it beco mes at once important To mej 
it was grievous to find a work so necessary to the world 
as this of opening a w ay ove r the isthmus, tampered 
with, and to a degree Endered by a scheme which l\ 
cannot but regard as unre al B ui mireal as it may be,^ 
this project has reached dimensicxis which mak e it in 
some way worthy of nd&ceT A French ship^f-war was| 
sent to take the President Mora and his suite on their 
unfortunate journey t o*"'lSv as; and an English-ship-of^ 
war was sent to brin g tLe m back. The extension of^ 
such courtesies to the presiden t of a republic in Central \ 
America may be very well; b ut men, seeing on what J 
business this president was tra velling, not unnaturally^ 
r^arded the courtesy as^^ao acknowledgment of the^ 
importance of M. Belly's work.^ 

I do not wish to use hard names, but I cannot think ] 
that the project of which l~have been speaking covers 
any true intention of mal 



i dng a canaL And such schemesTI 
in the outward bearinin which 



if not real, if not true i n the outward bearings 
they show to the world, 'go fiur to hinder others which 
might be real. And now I will say nothing farther 
about M. Belly. 

As I have before stated, there was some few years 
since a considerable passenger traffic through Central 
America by the route of the Lake of Nicaragua. This 
of course was in the hands of the Americans, and the 
passengers were chiefly those going and coming between 
the Elastcm States and California. They came down to 
Greytown, at the mouth of the San Juan river, in 
steamers, from New York, and I believe from various 
American ports, went up the San Juan river in other 
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steamers with flat bottoms prepared for those wiim 
across the hike in the same way, and then bj a good rc«d 
over the intervening neck of land between the lake imi 
the Pacific. 

Of course the Panama railway has done much to 
interfere with this. In the first pjace, a rival route ha 
thus been opened ; though I doubt whether it would be 
a quicker route from New York to Caiiiomia if tte 
way by the Lake were well organized. And then rla 
company possessing the line of steamers running lo 
Aspinm]! iroin New York has been able to buy ofi' the 
line which would otherwise run to Greylown. 

But tikis rivalship lias not been the nitun cause of the 
total atoppafje of the Nicarnguan route. The filibustei? 
came into that land and destroyed everything. Tiiej 
dropped down Irom California on Realejo, Leon, Maoa- 
qua, Granada, and all the western coa$t of Nicaragua. 
Then Otlurs came from the South-Eastem Stales, Ijom 
Mobile and New Orleans, and swarmed up the Sao 
' Juan river, devouring everything before them. There 
can be no doubt that Walker's idea, in his attempt to 
possess himself of this country, was that he could thus 
become master of the pass^ across the isthmus. Be 
saw, as BO many others have seen, the importance of the 
locality in this point of view ; and he probably felt that 
if he could make himself lord of the soil by his own 
exertions, and on his own bottom, his mother coantry, 
the United States, would not be slow to tec<^fnize him. 
'I,' he would, have said, 'have procured for you the 
ownership of the road which b bo desirable for yon. 
Pay me, by making me your lieutenant here, and pro- 
tecting me in that position.' 

The idea was not badly planned, but it was of course 
radically unjust. It was a contemplated filching of the 
load. And Walker found, as all men do find, that he 
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could not easily get good tool s to do bad work. He / 
tried the job with a very lougjfi lot of tools ; and now^ a 
though he has done much hanh to others, he has done 
veiy little good to himseli! ^I do not think that we 
shall hear much more of him^^T^ 

And among the worst of the injuries which he has 
done is this disturbance of the Lake traffic. This route 
has been altogether abandoned. There, in the San Juan 
river, is to be seen one ol d st^ tmer with its bottom up- \ 
wards, a relic of the filib nistfir s and their destruction* J 
All along the banks tales are told of their injustice and 
sufferings. How recklessly t&ey ro bbed on their journey n 
up the country, and how they returned back to Grey* V 
town — those who did return,^_jfhose bones are not 
whitening the Lake shores — wounded, maimed, and 
miserable. 

Along the route traders were beginning to establish 
^emselves, men prepared to p rovide the travellers with 
ibod and drink, and the boatswith fuel for their steam. 
An end ibr the present has l)een put to all this. The * 
weak governments of the cOQECry have been able to afford 
no protection to these men, and placed as they were, 
beyond the protection of England or the United States,^ 
they have been completely open to attack. The filibusters 
for a while have destroyed the transit through Nicaragua ; 
and it is hardly matter of surprise that the presidents of 
that and the neighbouring republics should catch at any 
scheme which proposes to give them back this advantage, 
especially when promise is made of the additional advan- 
tage of effectual protection. 

It is much to be desired, on all accounts, that this 
route should be again opened. H^re, I think, is to be 
found the best chance of establishing an immediate 
competition with the Panama railway. For although 
such a route will not offer the comfort of the Panama 
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line, or, tall It be well organized, the same rapidity, it 
voold neveitlieless draw to it a great portion of the 
tnffic, and men and women going in numbers would be 
cairied at cheaper rates; and these eheaper rales in 
Kicsiagiu would probably at once lessen the fares now 
charged by the Panama railway. Competition would 
oertginlj be advantageous, and for the present 1 lee 
no other opening £ov a competitive route. 

A rulway along the banks of the San Juan would, I 
fear, be too expensive. The distance is above cue 
hundred and fifty miles, and the line would be visy 
ooBtly. But a line of rails from the Lake to the Pacific 
might be made comparatively at a small outlay, and 
would greatly add to the comfort and rapidity of the 
P««««e. 

To us Englishmen it is a matter of indiffer^ice in 
whose hands the transit may be, so long ae it is fiee, 
and open to all the world ; eo long id a difference df 
nationality creates no difference in the faces charged or 
in the fecilities afforded. For our own purposes, I hare 
no doubt the Panama line is the best, and will be the 
route we shall uae. But we should be delighted to see 
a second line opened. If Mr. Squier can accomfdisb 
bis line through Honduias, we will give him great 
honour, and acknowledge that he has done the world a 
service. In the mean time, we shall be very happy to 
see the I^ke transit re-established. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE BERMUDAS. 

In May I returned from Greytpwn and the waters of 
the San Juan to St Thom as, s pending a few days at 
Aspinwall and Panama on my journey, as I have before . 
explained ; and on this occasion, that of my fourth visit / 
to St. Thomas, I was happy enough to escape without 
any long stay there. My c ourse, now ky to the Ber- 
mudas, to which islands a s teang er runs once a month <v 
from that disagreeable little depdt of steam nayigation. / 
But as this boat is fitted to certain arrivals and despatches, 
not at St Thomas, but at Halifisuc, and as we reached 
St Thomas late on the night of the day on which she 
should have sailed, and as my missing that vessel would 
have entailed on me another month's sojourn, and that a 
simuner month, among those islands, it may be imagined 
that I was rather lively on entering the harbour ; — keenly 
lively to ascertain whether the * Delta,' such is the name 
of the Bermuda boat, was or was not gone on her mission. 
* I see her red funnel right across the harbour,' said the 
chief officer, looking through infinite darkness. I dis- 
believed him and accused him of hoaxing ma ^Look 
yourself/ said he, handing me his glass. But all the 
glasses in the world won't turn darkness into light I 
know not by what educational process the eyes of sailors 
become like those of cats. In this instance the duef 
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officer had seen aiiglit, and then, after a vuit tot 



* Delta,' made a 



I went to btd a happy man. 



r rather ] 



breaklftst c 






; etaned 
say the same day, and I did do more 
ahore. I ihen left that faToiued island, I trust for 
, last time, — an jalaixl which I believe may be called 
\ vhite man's grave with quite as much truth as any 
tm the coast of Alnca. We steamed out, and I sto 
the stem taking a last look at the three hills of the 
tama. It is certainly a very pretty place seen 
moderjile and safe distance, and seen as a picture, 
should be seen in that way and in no other. 

We started, and I at any rate, with joy. But 

was not of long durati'.-njj^r the ' Delta ' rolled hideous^ 

. Screw boats — propellers aa the Americana call them i ' 

I their wonted genteel prop riety — always do roll, and l 

been invented with the vi^j^jof making sea-passages moM 

disagreeable than they were. Did any one of my leaden cmr 

-have a berth allotted to h im j ust over the screw? If tt^ 

(Jie knows exactly the feeling of being brayed in a raorta^fl 

In four days we reac^jd Bermuda, and made o«J 

way into Sl George's harbo ur. Looking back at i^H 

fortnight's sojourn there , it a^ ma to me that then; can ^H 

/^ no place in the world aa towt^ich there can be less to be fH^| 

^^_ihsn there is about this Qgod, — sayings at least of the Bc^M 

in which it is my nature toexpi'ess itselfl Its geologie^| 

ibrmation is, I have no doub^ , mysterious. It seems to \JM 

f made of white eofl stone, compostd mostly of little shell^| 

I so soft, indeed, that youmight cut Bermuda up with fl 

handsaw. And people are^ ttJng Bermuda up with haaqB 

Bawa. One little island, that on whicli the convicts ufl 

established, has been altogether so cut up already. Wh^H 

I visited it, two fat conviuts were working away slowly ^M 

the last fragment. H 

But I am no geologist, and can give no opinion tavot^H 
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able or otherwise as to that doctrine that these islands are 
the crater of an extinct vol<»n o ; only, if so, the seas in / 
those days must have heldT a dist ance much more respect- 
ful than at present Every one of course knows that there 
are three hundred and sixty-fiv e"of th ese islands, all lying \ 
within twenty miles in . lengt h and three in breadth. ' 
They are surrounded too by reefs, or rocks hidden by 1 
water, which stretch out into the sea in some places for ' 
eight or ten miles, making the Navigation very difficult ; 
and, as it seemed to me, very peril ousTJ "'^ 

Nor am I prepared to say whether or no the BermudasJ 
was the scene of Ariel's tricksy doin gs. J hey were first 
discovered in 1522, by Bermude z, a S paniard; anSTl 
Shakespere may have heard of them some indistinct 
surmises, sufficient to enable him ro sp eak of the ' still 

vexed Bermoothes.' If these be the verita ble scenes ofH 
Prospero's incantations, I will at any ntte say this — that / 

there are now to be found s tronge r traces of the breed of 
Caliban than that of ArieL Str^g . however, of neithefT] 
for though Caliban did not relish working for his master 
more keenly than a Berm udian of the present day, thereX 
was nevertheless about him a sort of energy which is altov 
gether wanting in the existing isl anders. J .i,^ 

A gentleman has lately wri tten a book — I am told a / 
very good book^-called * Ber muda^ as a Colony, a Fort- 
ress, and a Priscm.' This boo k, lam sure, gives accurately 
all the information whi ch rese arch could collect as to 
these islands imder the he ading s named. I made no 
research, and pretend only to sj^te the results of cursory 
observation. 

As a fortress, no doubt it is very strong. I have no 
doubt on the matter, seeing that I am a patriotic English- 
roan, and as such believe all English fortificatiinis to be 
strong. It is, however, a matter on which the opinion of 
no civilian can be of weight, unless he Lave deeply studied 
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the subject, in wbich case he so &r ceases to be a ci^'ilil 
Everything looked very clean and apple-pie ; a great ma 
flags were flying on Sundays and the Queen's birthdn] 
and all seemed to be 3liip-3hape.__Ot'the impoTtsnce toi 
of the position there can be no question. If it should ovi 
oome to pass that we sh ould, be driven to use an armi 

1 fleet in the Western waters, Bermuda will be aa servioeiiB 
to ua there as Malta is in the Mediterranean. So mtu 
-for the fortr eaa. J ' 

^" As to the prison , I w ill say a word or two just now.seei 
/ that it is in that light that th e pla ce was chiefly inteiestioj 
VJa^ne. But first for the colony. J 

Snow is not prevalent in Bermuda, at least not in tfa^ 

months of May and June ; but t he first look of the boua 

in each of its two small towns , and indeed all over tJ 

island, ^vea one the idea' "of a snow storm. Every hotu 

is white, up from the groffii^Jp the very point of tiic roc 

/Kothing is in so great dem and as whiiewaflh, Tht 

I whitewash their hous csTnc essantly, and always indW 

J the roofs. This becom es » nuisance, from the glare i 

I occasions ; and is at last painful to the eyes. They m 

I there that it is cleanly and cheap, and no one can da 

[ that cleanliness and economy are important domesB 

virtues. 

There are two towns, sit uated on diSerent islands, calld 
St, George and Hamilton. The fonner is the heat 
quarters of the military ; the^lattfli of the governor. I 
speaking of the placo as a fortress, I should have said thi 
it is the summer head-quarters of the admiral in common 
of tlie Halil'ftX station. The dockyard, wliich is cca 
nected with the convict establishment, is at an island c 
Ireland ; but the residence of the admind is not 6 
from Hamilton, on that which the Bermudiana call ti 
( ' Continent.' 

I spent a week in each of these towns, and I can haxd] 
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say whicli I found the most triste. The island, or isIaniSP 
as one must always say — u smg th e plural number — have^ i 
many gifts of nature to re comm end them. They are^ 
extremely fertile. The l andj^witn a very moderate ambunt| 
of cultivation, will give t wo crops of ordinary potatoes, 
and one crop of sweet potat oes in the year. Most firuits 7 
will grow here, both those or th e trop ics and of the more 
northern latitudes. Oranges a nd lem ons, peaches and' 
strawberries, bananas and mulbem es thrive,— or would 
thrive equally well, if they if££fiuven slightly enooi 
t o do so. I 

No climate in the world proba bly is be tter adapted for 
beetroot, potatoes, onions, and to matoe s. The place is so 
circumstanced geographically that it^ should be the early \ 
market-garden for New York — as t o a cert ain small extent / 
it is. New York cannot get her fiad^^tatoes — potatoes^ 
in May and June — fix>m her own soil ; but Bermuda can / 
give them to her in any quantity. J 

Arrowroot also grows here to perfect ion. The Be?| 
mudians claim to say that their arrowro ot is the best in the i 
world ; and I believe that none bears a^higher price. Then I 



the land produces barley, oats , and In dian com ; and not \ 
only produces them, but produ ces tw o, sometimes three ] 
crops a year. Let the English farmCT with his fidlow field / 
think of that. ,^ 

But with all their advantages Berm uda is very poor/N 
Perhaps, I should add, that on the wh ole, she is contented i 
with her poverty. And if so,^ why A isturb such content- 
ment? I 

but, nevertheless, one cannot teac h on eself not to be | 
desirous of progress. One cannot bu^ feel it sad to see 
people neglecting the good thin gs whi ch are xmder their 
feet. Lemons and oranges ther e are j iow none in Ber- 
muda. The trees suffered a blight some year or two 
since, and no effort has been made to restore them. 



I 
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saw no fruit of any description, though I am toM I 

(there in tiie proper season, ,£|id heaid much of the I 
that there used to be in former days. I saw no Teg< 
tables but potatoes and o niona . and was told that aa' 
rule the people ate satisfied with tliem. I did not ou 
encounler a piece of meat 'irri b be ealcn, excepting wh< 
I dined on rotions supp lied_ by llie Convict establSI 
j ment. The poultry was somew hat better thsn the mei 
f but yel of a very poor "Hescriptlon. Both bread ai 
batter are bad ; the lafte£~quite uneatable. Eitglii 
people whom 1 met de clared that they were unable 
I get anything to eat. T he peo ple, both white and 1>1 
I seemed to be only half awake^ The land is only 

cultivated ; and hardly ha lf is t illed of that wltich 
\ be tilledj " 

^^ The"reason of this n eglect , for I mnintain that it 
neglect, should ho we ver'~be__i:x ploi ned. Nearly all il 
islands are covered with 3mal]_ Btuntod bushy codar-tre< 
Kot cedars such as those of Leba non, not ilic cedar-treta 
\ Central America, nor those to wh ich we are accustomed 
I our gardens at home. Iii benii uda tliey are, as 1 Iwi 
Bud, low bushy trees, niu< lfi reB cmbling stunted firs. ] 
the wood, when it can be found large enuugh, is, they i 
I good for ship-building ; and aa ship-building has for yi 

been a trade in these islaifSs, the old owners of the pro] 
1 do not like to clear their land. J 

This was all very well as long as the land had no 
virtue — as long as a marRet, such as that affoi-ded by N) 
York, was wanting. But nowj hat the market, has 
opened, there can be no doubt — indeed, nobody does doi 
. — that if the land were cleared, its money value woi 
I greatly more tlian it now ts ^ Ey ery one lo whom I 

admitted this, and complained of the backwardness ol' 
I island in improvements, ""But no one tries to ren; 
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They Jbad a Governo r there. 8ome years ago who did/ 
much to cure this state o f things , who did show them that i 
money was to be made by t producig g potatoes and sending * 
them out of the island. T his wag Sir W. fieid, the man 
of storms. He seems to h^^]Ead some tolerably efficient J 
idea of what a Govemor^s duty^ should be in snch a place 
as Bermuda. To be helpe d first^ at every table, and to be 1 
called ' Your ExcellencvrAttd then to receive some 



thousands a year for un dergoi ng these duties is all very 
well ; is very nice for a military gentleman in the declin^ 
of years. It is very well that R igland can so provide for a 
I'ew of her old military gentlemen. But when the militaiy*] 
gentlemen selected can do'TQIBething else besides, it d oes 
make such a difference ! ^ Sir W . Reid did do much else ; j 
and if there could be fo und anoth er Sir W. Reid or two to V 
take their turns in Bermu da for m x years each, the scrubby | 
bushes would give way, Mi d tne earth would bring fortb^ 
her increase. 

The sleepiness of the people appeared to me the most 
prevailing characteristic of tl^ place. There seemed to 
be no energy among the native s, no idea of going a-head, \ 
none of that principle or constan t motion which is found ) 
so strongly developed among their great neighbours in the ' 
United States. To^say tnat they live for eating and 
drinking would be to wrongj hem. They want the energy^ 
for the gratification of s uch vi cious tastes. To live and die 
woidd seem to be enoug lTlOTjt henL To live and die as 
their fathers and moth ers (Gd before them, in the same 
houses, using the same fur niture, nurtured on the same food, 
and enjoying the same immunity fiom the dangers of 
excitement ^ ^ 

I must confess that during the short period of my 
sojourn there, I myself was completely overtaken by the 
same sort of lassitude. I could not walk a mile without 
fatigue. I was always anxious to be supine, lying down 
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I oovld had ■ a A; e ver anxious ibr a rocld 
diui; aad nlidtDa* im a gi Hct g rival of the hour of i> 
wiiid and to be aboat ha lf-paat nine o'clock. ladt 
this feeJaag beoune so aaaas with me that 1 fcaredj 
/tna 31, «nd begu to ^ lecniat e as to the efiecta i 
^,,|>lcnnies of a km ieii'er and « Bennuda doctor. 1 1 
oooiibrted, bowerer, by aifaSuiaiice that ererybo^ 
ma sn^nng in tbe same vay. ' When tbe south wind 
blowa it is alwajB so.' — ' TEe south wind must be xVtj i 
preraleni then,' I suggesl ed. I was told that it was Tory I 
prevaluol. Duiing the Jjenod of my visit it was alt eou^J 
wind. J " 

ike weather waa not hot— not hot at least to me m 
had just come up from Panama, and the fiery fumaoeJ 
AspinwaU. But the air wag damp and muggy i 
, -disagreeable. To mu i t was _ the most trying cli 
C_lhftt I had encoimtcred. '^ "I'ii ev have had yellow fen 
there twice within the mat eight years, and on bd 
occasions it was very fal aL S ingularly enough on i 
latter coming the nati ves g utFered much more '*"' 
Strangers. This is al to ^ther^ o pposed to the usual hi 
of the yellow fever, which is imagined to be 
cautious in sparing those who, arc indigenous to the I 
it visits^ 

'I'liG working populfltion are almost all negroes. ' 
should say tliat this is ^uUc as much a rule here a 
any of the West Indies. Of course there are coloi 
people — men and women of mixed breed j but they mr 
not numerous as in Jaioaj^^or, if so, they are so nearly 
^ takin to the negro as not tobg objerved. There are, I think, 
' ! none of tliuse all but white , ladi es and gcntlemei 
■ position in life is so diatro jsing^ 

The negroes arc well oH j as a, rule they can < 
la. Gd. a day, from ihatlo 3«. For exceptional i 
men cannot be liod under a dollar, or As. 2d. On t 
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wages they can live well by wor king thiee days a weekT? 
and such appears to be £heir habit. It seems to me 
that no enfranchised ne gro en tertains an idea of daily 
work. Work to the m is an^ exceptional circumstaiice,! 
as to us may be a spell ( J fifte en or sixteen hours in the 
same day. We do such a thigg occasionally for certain 
objects, and for certain objects tbey are willing to work 
occasionally. ^ ~ 

The population is about eleven thousand. That of 
the negroes and col oured j eople does not much exceed 
that of the whites. 'lHat^; the females greatly exceeds 
that of the males, b oth an^ ng the white and coloured 

fiegioes I noticed this, that if not 



people. Among the 
more active than thei r breth ren in the West Indies, they 
are at least more civ il and^l ess sullen in their manner. 
But then again, they are wit hout the singular mixture of 
fun and vanity which'maK^ the Jamaica n^ro so amusing 
for a whilcj ^ ^ 

' These islands are cert dnlv v ery pretty ; or 1 should per- 
haps say that the sea, which f orms itself into bays and creeks 
by running in amon g thim i, is very pretty. The water 
is clear and transpa rent, th ere being little or no sand on 
those sides on whic h the j xsean makes its entrance ; and 
clear water is in i tfeli^j o beautifuL Then the singular 
way in which the Und ig hmkpji up into narrow necks, 
islands, and promon tories, r unning here and there in a 
d^ricious, hadf-myste rious ma nner, creating a desire for 
amphibiosity, necessaifl y creat es beauty. But it is mostly 
the beauty of the sea , and j ot of the land. The islands 
are flat, or at any r at^jh ere is no considerable elevation 
in them. They a re covere d throughout with those scrubby 
little trees ; and, alt hough the trees are green, and there- 
fore when seen fro m the sea give a freshness to the land- 
scape, they are uninteresting and monotonous on shore. 
I must not forget^^e oleanders, which at the time of 

-^"^ 2 a 
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M— w^ m tp g»g ^dte « rim rl[T te M 

l^e ggiw ^ CBWW ili of ■ uova^GDODcil, nd 
HoBB of Aa^ri^ ; — ITli^ Lnd^ ^d CaoDiians i^aa. 
TwvBtf jcn a^^TAaJi duBuu^ilT have ^^avnd 
«f thk; hrt aow rSffW ritr MTB whrther s popoktioii 

Iof tea «r twglye &n— ad udnidod^ of wliom mucli 
more than lalf mte mntn,aaSmxK Amu half dte remaiideT 
■re oegToea, leqaiFe bo ampcaile a ocnsdtatkxt. Would 
DM a strict GoTCTa flr. W ith doe leferenoe to Dowiuog 

/Street, do alinoet as wdQ? But then to' make the change; 

\---that would be difficulty. ' 

'We have them p re^ well in hand,' a gentleman 
whispered to me who vas^in some shape connected with 
the goreming powers. He was alluding, I imagine, to 
the House of Assembly. \v^, that is a oota&at. A 
good majori^ in the Lower House is a ctanlbrt to all men 
— except the minority. 

There are nine poii^^each retimung feur members 
to this House of Assemb'^.^ But though every parish 
requires four membeiB, I observe that half a clergyman 
is enough for most of them. But then the clergymen 
must be paid. The council "Eere consists chiefly of gentle- 
men holding government offices, or who are in some way 
connected with the government ; bo that the Crown am 
probably contrive to managfTits little affairs. If I re- 
member rightly Gibraltar imS^^alta have no Lords or 
Coramona. They are ibrtressra^d as such ynder military 
rule ; and so is Bermuda a ibrtress. Independently of 
licr purely military importanc^Tier size and population is by 
no means equal to that oT^^alta. The population of 
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Malta is chiefly native, and foreign to us; — and the 
population of Bermuda is chiefly black. 

But then Malta is a conquered colony, whereas Ber- 
muda was ^ settled ' by Britons, as the word goes. That 
makes all the difierence. That such a little spot as Ber- 
muda would in real fact be better without a constitution 
of its own, if the chang e coul d only be managed, that I 
imagine will be the opinion of most men who have thought 
about the matter. 

And now for the conv ict CT tablishment. I received? 
great kindness and hoepitaCi^from the controller of it ; 



but this, luckily, does n ot pre vent my speaking freely 

onlv 1 



on the matter. He had only just then newly arrived 
from England, had but n ow as sumed his ndew duties, and 
was therefore neither re sponsi ble for anything that was 
amiss, or entitled to credi rfor'w hat had been permanently 
established there on a good f ooting. My own impression 
is that of the latter there was ve ry little, j 

In these days our penal estab lishmentsand gaol arrange- 
ments generally, are, cer tiunly, matters of very vital im- 
portance to us. In olde n tune s, and I include the last 
century and some part of this among olden times, we 
certainly did not mana ge th^ e matters well. Our main 
object then was to get ri d of ou r ruffians ; — to punish them 
also, certainly ; but, as a chief_ matter^ to* get rid of them. 
The idea of making us e of__t hem. present or future use, 
had hardly occurred to us; n or had we begun to reflect 
whether the roguery of coming years might not be some- 
what lessened by curing th e rqgu es — ^by making them not 
rogues. Now-a-days we a re re flecting a good deal on 
this question. 

Our position lately has been all altered. Circumstances 
have done much to alter it ; we can no longer get rid of 
the worst class of criminals by sending them to Botany 
Bay« Botany Bay has assumed a wUi of its own, and 

2 A 2 



^■^Imi <■■ H Mj |i1m BittiUMi&iaiijrhwdoDe 

ife «a, A* dnoMMBM « vcfl M tke insh, to do v«I] 
Ip «■- ^p^ «^ if w h>« BO* •■ ▼« ibond the wa}- ; 
■dtyiiBBBek. !■ di^ M IB evBjthing ebe, tlie my 

B« ■■ dK»^ live ve lam been trjrii^ vaiioiu expen- 
■otf^ «aik BSR « im RBeai ; fii^mag men half their 
IBBB ef p^ndia^a tm gooi beiBTKnir ; gning litea 
ticftiM of Itne; oaifc^niig; «dlluy oonfioement; 
prtwng — ^m may be cued » ajnon of gaol auietil;'. 
periupe the wata of airsCBeiDea, as being a dircci 
adrexttBenKnt Ibr hf you S y. : wtA witboat nml^ tlie 
moM dim c M ii ^ [■iiiml i mf n t jj oing, coe maj s^, next to 
that of no wo^ at all; oifagyd idleneaB^ which is honible 
fix- hnman nataic to contemj^ite ; work with ceeult, work 
which shall pay; good liring, pound of bee:^ pound ol 
bread, pound of potatoea, onnw of tea, glass of grog, pipe 
<^ tobacco, resoltiiig in much bt, excellent if out pnaoneis 
were stalled oxen to be 'SJS> ; poor living, l»ead and 
water, which has its reccrajB^da^ons also, tlioi^h it be 
so much opposed to the mate rial humanity of the agej 
going to school, so that life if poesible may be made 
to reonnmence ; very good idgp, if life would TeoommeDce ; 
corporal punishment, fl ogging of the body, borrible to 
think o^ imposaible to be Iffpked at ; spirit punishment, 
flogging of the soul, beat of all if one could get at the sonl 
BO as to do it effectual Ij^^J 

All these schemes are being tried ; and as I believe 
that they are tried with a n hon cat intent to arrive at that 
which is best, so also do I~ believe that we shall in 
time achieve that whic ^ isZ- if not heavenly best, at 
any rate terrestriaUy goo dj— shal l at least get rid cer- 
tainly of all that is hellishlyWi At present, however, 
we are still groping soESewhat uncertainly. Let u£ 
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try for a moment to see what the Bermuda groping has 
done. 

I do not in the least doubt that the intention here also 
has been good : the intention, that is, of those who have 
been responsible fer the management of the establishment. 
But I do not think that the results have been happy. 

At Bermuda there are in round numbers fifteen hun- 
dred convicts. As thi s este blishment is one of penal 
servitude, of course it is to^ be presumed that those sent 
there are either hardened thiev es, whose lives have he^) 
used to crime, or those who have committed heavy offences 
under the impulse of strong temptation. In deeding with 
such men I think we have three things to do. Firstly, to 
rid ourselves of them firom amongst us, as we do of other 
nuisances. This we should do were we to hang them ; 
this we did do when we SenT them to Botany Bay ; this 
we certainly do when we send them to Bermuda. But 
this, I would say, is the lign test of the three duties. The 
second is with referenc e to ^ e men themselves ; to divest 
them, if by any means i t mayl Se possible, of their roguery ; 
to divest them even o f a lit tle of their roguery, if so much 
as that can be done ; to te ach them that trite lesson of 
honesty being the best policy . — ^so hard for men to learn 
when honesty has been, a s it_w ere, for many years pest out 
of their sight, and ev en ^ yond their understanding. 
This is very important, but^ven this is not the most im« 
portant. The third a nd mg st important object is the 
punishment of these men ; their punishment, sharp, hard 
to bear, heavy to body an ^mm d, disagreeable in all ways» 
to be avoided on aocountof its odiousness by all prudent 
men ; their condign pu nishm ent, so that the world at large 
may know and see, and ( jcM ly acknowledge,^-even the 
uneducated world, — th at hw iesty it the b est pdicy. j 

Tliat the first object is ach ieved, I have said. It is 
achieved as regards those ^.^fteen hundred* and, as far 




as I know, at a moderate eost. Useful work for s 
is to be found at Bermuda. Wc Iiave dockyards the 
and fortifications which cannot be made too strong ■ 
weatlier-tight. At such a place works may be done 
convict labour which could not be done otherwise. ^VhetJ 
the labour be economically used is another question ; 1 
at any rate the fifteen hundred rc^es are disposed of, w 
out of the way of our pockets and shop windows. 

As to the second object, that of divesting these i 
of their roguery, the best way of doing that is the quef 
as to which there is at the present moment so muchdc 
As to what may be the best way I do not presume to gi 
an opinion ; but I do presump to doubt whether the b 
way has as yet been found _Bt_Bermuda. The proo6 
any rate were not there. Sh ortly before my arrival 

(prisoner had been killed in a row. After Oiat an 
tempt liad been made tojnjjrdcr a warder. And dnri 
my stay there one prisoner was deliberately murdered 
two others after a fac tion'S ght. be t ween a lot of Iiiah fl 
English, in which the wardgya were for some minu' 
quite unable to inlerlere. ^T'tge nty-four men were canii 
to ihe hospital dangerously woynded, as to the lite of SOI 
of whom the doctor almost despa ired. This occurred tgi 
day intervening between t wo v isits which I made to t 
establishment. Within a jgaflth of the same time thi 
mca had escaped, of wKomjwo only were retuken ; 

\ had got clear away, prob aljly to. America. This tolls lit) 
for the discipline, and very h ttle for the moral training 

I the m.« ^.^^ 

Tliere is no wall roun d the, prison. I must expli 
that the convicts are ke pt on two islands, those ( 
Botiz and Ireland. At T^oa z is the parent eetabtii 
menl, at wliich live the controller, chaplains, docto 

land head officers, But" _heri; is the lesser number 
prisoners, about six hundred. Tliey live in ordiu 
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prisons. The other nine hun dred are kept in two hulks,' 
old men-of-war moored 5 v t&s breakwaters, at the dock- 
yard establishment in Ireland . It was in one of tnese) 
that the murder was commi tted. The labour of these 
nine himdred men i s "devo ted to the dockyard works. 1 
There is a bridge b etween the two islands over which 
runs a public road, and &o m this road there are way? 
equally public, as far a s the ey e goes, to all parts of the 
prison. A man has on ^ to s ay that he is going to iE^ 
chaplain's house, and he may pass all through the prison, 
— ^with spirits in his po cket if it so please him. That the 
prisoners should not be about^ without warders is no doubt 
a prison rule ; but wh ere e verything is done by t he 
prisoners, from the bui lding, of stores to the picking of] 
weeds and lighting oT lamps , how can any moderate 
number of warders see e veryth ing, even if they were in- 
clined? There is nothing to prevent spirits being 
smuggled in after dafk through the prison windows. 
And the men do get ruffiSST drunkenness is a common 
offence. Prisoners m ay work outside prison walls ; but I ^ 
remember no other pf\fflp that i^ not within walls — that J 
looks from open windows on io open roads, as is here the^ 
case. 

' And who shaves them?' I happened to ask one of the 
officers. * Oh, every man has his own razor ; and they 
have knives too, though it is not allowed.' So these 
gentlemen who are al ways ^f eady for faction fights, whosf^ 
minds are as constantl y eng aged on the family question of 
Irish ver8U9 Englis h, w hich means Protestant against 
Catholic, as were tho se of^ Father Tom Maguire and M^.^ 
Pope, are as well arm ^^ or their encounters as were>^ 
those reverend gentlemen;^ 

The two murderers will I presume be tried, and if 
found guilty probably hanged ; but the usual pimishment 
for outbreaks of this kind seems to be, or to have 
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been, flogging. A man would pet some seventy 1 
the Governor of the island would go down and see 
done ; and then the lacerated wretch would be lockt 
up in idleness till his back would again admit of I 
bearing a shirt. ' But they'll venture their ekin,' M 
the officer ; ' tliey don't mind that till it comes.' • B 
do they mind being locked up alone 'f I aaked. I 
admitted this, but said that they had only six — I tliil 
six — cells, of which two or three were occopied by ma 
men ; they had no other place for lunatics. SoIiU 
conlineinent is what these men do mind, what they i 
fear; but here there i fl Qp t the power of Jnfl: 

" What a piece of work for a -man to step down iip( 
— tlie amendment of the discipline of such a priaoQ.: 
this ! Think what the feeling, among lliem will be whfl 
knives and razors are again taken from them, when l' 
grog is first stopped, tlleirTiberty firat controlled, Thi 
sleep tigether. a hun dred or more within talking distant 

I in hammocks slung at arm's length from each other, so tl^ 
one may excite ten, aitd teiTfifi y. Is it fur to put waide 
among such men, so w ell ab le to act, so ill able to conu 
their actions? _) 

TTTsa Bore task,' s aid tb e controller who had fidlfl 

; down new upon this bit oj' wo rk ; ' it is dreadful to Iw 

/ to add misery to those w ho are already miserable.' Il M 

/ very sore task ; but at the moment I hardly sympathise 

with his humanity. J 

So much for the Bermudg. practice of divesting I 
rogues of their roguer y. A nd now a word as to the thil 
question; the one quest ion m ost important, as I regard i 
of their punishment. Arc tl n.su men so punished as 
deter utbera by the lear of nmilar treatment ? I presun 
it mny be taken lor grantej that die treatment, sudi ma 
is, dues become known and the nnlurc of it under 
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among those at home who are, or might be, en the path 
towards it. ^ _ 

Among the lower classe s, fro m which these convicts! 
do doubtless mostly come ^ iheZ goods of life are chiefly 
reckoned as being food, clothin g, warm shelter, a nd 
hours of idleness. It may see m harsh to say so thus | 
plainly ; but will an y philan thropical lover of these 
lower classes deny the tact? I regard myself as a pHt^ 
lanthropical lover of t hose cla sses, and as such I assert ' 
the fact ; nay, I might gp furt her and say that it is almostA 
the same of some other clawe s. That many have know-^ 
ledge of other good thin gs, wif e-love and children-love — 
heart-goods, if I may so call them; knowledge of mind- ^ 
goods, and soul-goods ajso. I_ do not deny. That such 
knowledge is greatly on j,he increase I verily believe ; 
but with most among us back and belly, or rather belly \ 
and back, are still supreme? On belly and back must j 
ptmishment fidl when sinners such as these are to be ^ 
punished. 

But with us — very oflen I fear elsewhere, but cer- 
tainly at that establishment of which we are now spea king 
—-there is no such punishment at all. In scale of dietary j 
among subjects of o ur Qu een, I should say that h onest 
Irish labourers stand the low est ; they eat meat twice a ] 
year, potatoes and mil k for nx months, potatoes with out 
milk for six, and fish occasion ally if near the shore. Then! 
oome honest English la hpnrera : diey generally have chee se, 
sometimes bacon. Ne xt abo ve diem we may probably ^ 
rank the inhabitants of ou r workh ouses ; they have f resh ' 
meat perhaps three times a week. Whom shall we name ] 
next? Without being anxio us to include every shade of 
English mankind, we may say soldiers, and above them 
sailors ; then, perhaps, TjrdlBfiry mechanics. There must 
be many another ascending step before we oome to the 
\ Bermuda convict, but it would be long to name them. 
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Bat now let ns see wbat the Bennuda cmvict eats and 
drinks ereiy day. 

He has a pound of meat ; he has good meat too, lucky 
dog, while those wiett^ed Bermudians are tugging out 
their teeth against ton^ caicassea I He has a pound and 
thi«e ounces rX bread ; the amount may be of questionaUe 
advantage, as he camtot eat it all ; but he proboblj sells it 
for drink. He has a pound of &eah v^^tables ; he has 
tea and sugar ; he has a glass of gn^ — exactly the same 
amount that a aulor has; and he has an nllowaace of 
tobacoo-nxmey, with permissioQ to smoke at midday and 
erening, as he sits at his table or takes his noontide pleasant 
saunter. So much for belly. 

Then as to back, under which I include a. man's 
sinews. The convict begins the day by going to chapel 
at a quarter-past seven ; his prayers do not take him long, 
for the chaplain on the occasion of my visit read small 
bits out of the Prayer-book here and Uiere, without any 
reference to church rule or convict-establishment reason. 
At half-past seven he goes to his work, — if it does not 
happen to rain, in which case he sits till it ceases. He 
thtn works till five, with an hour and a half interval for 
his dinner, grog, and tobacco. He then has the evening 
for tus supper and amusements. He thus works for 
eight hours, barring the rtun, whereas in England a day 
labourer's avenge is about ten. As to the comparative 
hardness of their labour there will of course be no 
doubi. The man who must work for his wages will not 
get any wages unless he works hard. The convict will 
at any rate get his wages, and of course spares his 

As to clothes, they have, and should have exactly what 
is best suited to health. Shoes when worn out are 
replaced. The straw hat is always decent, and just what 
one would wish to wear oneself in that climate. The 
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jacket and trousers have the word ' Boaz ' printed over 
thera in rather ugly type ; but one would get used to 
that. The flannel shirts, &c., are all that oould be 
desired. 

Their beds are hammocks like those of sailors, only 
not subject to be swung about by the winds, and not 
hung quite so closely as those of some sailors. Did any 
of my readers ever see the beds of an Irish cotter's 
establishment In county Cork? Ah! or of some English 
cotter's establishments in Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and 
Somersetshire ? 

The hospital arrangements and attendance are excellent 
as regards the men's comfort ; though the ill arrangement 
of the buildings is conspicuous, and must be conspicuous 
to all who see them. 

And then these men, when they take their departureT* 
have the wages of their la^^ given to them, — so much 
as they have not spent eit her Ug itly in tobacco, or illicitly 
in extra grog. They wil l takfi home with them sixteen \ 
pounds, eighteen pounds, or twe nty pounds. Such is I 
convict life in Bermuda, — u nle^ a man chance to get^ 
murdered in a faction fight^^^x 

As to many of the comf orts j ibove enumerated it will of 
course be seen that they are rigjit. The clothes, the hospital i 
arrangements, and sanitary provig ion are, and should be, / 
better in a prison than they .c an, unfortunately, be at 
present among the poor whoare not prisoners. But still 
they must be reckoned among the advantages which con- 
victed crime enjoys. "^ ^ 

It seems to be a cruel task , tha t of lessening the com- 
forts of men who are, at any, rate, in truth not to be I 



envied — are to be pitieJ rathe r, with such deep, deep 
pity ! But the thing toTook to, the one great object, 
is to diminish the numb ^of th ose who must be sent to 
such places. Will such back and belly arrangements as 
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ty all ar^^l 



tboec I have described deter men irom sin by the f 
fits consequences ? 

Why should not those feloi is — for such they a 

presume, till the term ofj^ejr punishment be over — why 

should they sleep aft er fivg ? why should their diat be 

I more than strong heal th re< [uire3 ? why should tb^ 

hours of work be light i* Why that drinking of spirits 



and smoking of tobacco 



men whose term of life 



in that prison should be a term of suffering ? Why thon 

Clong twelve hours of b od and rest, spent in each otbe " 
company, willi noise, a ST sing ing, and jollity ? Let tbi 
I eat together, work tog cther,_w alk together if you will ; I 
I surely at night they sho uld be separated ! Factiua figl 
I cannot take place unles s the fighters have time and oppi 
I tunity to arrange tliem^ 

I cannot but think thatjhgje should be great chanj 
in this establishment, an d th at the punishment, whi 
I undoubtedly is in tende d^ sho uld be made to fall on i hg 
/ prisoners. ' Look at thfi^^paaunera' rations !' iho soldii 

say In Bermuda when they complmn of their own ; 
' who can answer them ? 

I cannot understand w hy the island governor si 
have authority in the p rison^ He fixjm his profe 

I can know Utile or pothfn g ^out prisons, and even for 
his own work, — or no wotk^js generally selected eillier 
from personal favour of^om military motives, whereas 
the prison governor irf" selected, probably with much 
care, for his specialities "InTliat line. And it must h«_ 
as easy and as quick ft>r ffic prison governor to coi 
spond with the Home Office as for the isknd govcnn 
correspond with the Colonial Office. There has 
doubtedly been mischief done by the antagonist] 
difTerent autiiorities. It would seem reasonable iha 
aaoh establishments should be exclusively under the H< 
Office. 
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CHAPTER XXnL 

CONCLUSION. 

From Bermuda I took a flailing veflsel to New York, in 
company with a rather large ..^gportment of potatoes and 
onions. I had declared dur ing, m y *unluckj voyage firom 
Kingston to Cuba that n o con sideration should again tempt 
me to try a sailing vesse l, but such declaradons always go 
fi)r nothing. A man in his_m isery thinks much of ms? 
miseiy ; but as soon as he is out of it it is foigotten, or 
becomes matter for mirth . Of even a voyage in a sailing 
vessel one may say that a t some fii ture time it will perhaps 
be pleasant to remember tbat also. And so I embarkeoN 
myself along with the TOtfttpes and onions on board the^ 
good ship • Henriet ta.'^ 

Indeed, there is no ot her w ay of getting from Bermuda 
to New York; or of gomg a nywhere from Bermuda — 
except to Halifax and ^tT^h omas, to which places'Tt^ 
steamer runs once a month . In going to Cuba 1 had been 
becalmed, starved, shipw recked, and very nearly quaran- 
teened. In going to Ne w York I encountered only the / 
last misery. The doctor who boarded us stated that a 



vessel had come from B ermuda with a sick man, and that 
we must remain where \jr^w ere till he had learnt what waT 
the sick man's ailment. Our skipper, who knew the vessel 
in question, said that one of their crew had been drunk in J 
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Bemnida for two or tiiree days, and had not yet worked 
it off. But the doct or ta iled again in the course of ^ 

Iday, and informed u i that it was iatennittent fever. So 
we weie allowed to pan. It does aeetn stiange tliat sul- 
ing vessels should bem ibjected (o such annoyancet. I 
hiudtj think that o ne of the mail steamers going into Mew 
York would be del ayyl b ecause there was a case of inlei^ 
inittent fever onboard another vessel firom LiverpoAJ 

It is not mj purpose to give an Englishman's ideas 
of the United Stat es, or even of New York, at the &g end 
of a volume treating about tlie West Indies. On ihe 
United States I sfioultL like to write a volume, seeing 
that the govem meptj md social life of the people there — 
/" of that people who are our children — aflbrd the most 
^ interesting phenomena whidb we find as to the new 
world ; — the best me ans j f prophesTing, if I may say so, 
what the world w ill ne xt be, and what men will next do. 
There, at any lafe) a new republic has become politi- 

Ioally great and comm ercially active : whereas all o&er 
new republics have failed in thpge points, as in all others. 
But this cannot be attempt^jm^J 
From New York I wen t by the Hudson river to Albany, 
and on by the New Yo rk Ce ntral Biulway to Niagara ; and 
thuugh 1 do not me an to make any endeavour to describe 
that latter place a s such descriptions should be — and 
/ doubtless are and ha ve be en — ^written, I will say one or 
^^ two words which may be of use to any one going thither. 
The route whi ch I took fix)m New York would be, I 
should think, the most, probable route for Englishmen. 
And as travellers wiUnjturally go up the Hudson river 
by day, and then ou I'rom Albany by night train,* se^ng 
that there is nothing to De seen at Albany, and that tliese 

- * It would bo well, however, to visit Trenton Falls by the way, 
which I did not do. They are but a ehoit distance from Utio^ ■ 
towu on this line of railway. 
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trains liave excellent slee ping a ccommodation — a lady, or 
indeed a gentleman, sho uld^alw ays take a double sleeping- I 
berth, a single one costs half a dollar, and a double one a j 
dollar, — this outlay has notlun g to do with the travelling I 
ticket ; — it will follow that he, she, or they will reach 
Niagara at about 4 A.K. 

In that case let them ^Ot go on to what is called the 
Niagara Falls station, bi R pa^ over at a station called the 
Suspension Bridge — veryweUknown on the road — to the j 
other or Canada side of the water, and thence go to the Clif- ' 
ton Hotel. There can be"no doubt as to this being the site 
at which tourists should stop. It is one of those cases m^ 
which to see is to be sure. Hui if the traveller be carried ' 
on to Niagara Falls statio B, helia s a long and expensive^ 
journey to make back ; and the United States side of the 
water will be antagonistic t o lum i n doing so. The ticket | 
from Albany to Niagara cos t mej dx dollars ; the carriage i 
&om Niagara to the Clifton Hotel cost me five. It was j 



better to pay the five th an 1q^ remain where I was ; but it 
would have been be tter stiU to have saved them. I 

(mention this as. passengers to the Falls have no sort of 
intimation that they should get out at the Suspension \ 
Bridge ; though they are all duly shaken out of their berths, ) 
and inquired of whether or not they be going west ^ 

Nothing ever disappoi^^tfid^ine less than the Falls of 
Niagara — but my rap tures d id not truly commence for 
the first half-day. T heir ch arms grow upon one like the^ 
conversation of a brilli ant man . Their depth and breadth ' 
and altitude, their music, colour, and brilliancy axe not 



fully acknowledged at t hefirst m oment. It may be that I 
my eye is slow ; but I cy neve r take in to its full enjoy- f 
ment any view or any pic ture at th e first glance. I found \ 
this to be especially the case at Jliagaia. It was only by j 
long gazing and loogli^^iDg tW I was able to appreciate^ 
the magnitude of I laleii. 
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Hj book b now oooiplete, md 1 im not gpiag to ' do 
the Falk,' but I mint Ud «ach of mj readen m vomj go 
tboe to plaoe themtelTM between the ndka and the 
waten of the Baseline Fall aficz niiiKt— w^ after 
■unset; and there remun — mj Gx half aa faonr. And 
let eraj man do this alone; ot if fbrtniie hare kindlj 
given him audi a oompanion, w ithcn e who naj leave him 
as good as alcne. Bat audi cwnp amoM aw lare. } 

The spot to which I all ude w ill eaailT make ilaelf known 

to him, nor will he have any ne ed of • guides He will 

I find it, o£ oooise, before ^jpn diall set. Andjiindeed, 

/ as to guides, let him eflc Sew th em- giving a twenty-fire 

cent piece here and there, ao tha t these men be not niiiwd 

for want of custom. Int o thi s spot I made my way, 

and stood there for an hour, dry enough. The spray did 

reach my coat, and the ^oaa settled on my hair; but 

neTerthetess, as a man not over d elicate, I was dry enough 

r Then I wen* up, and w hen th ere was enticed to put my- 

I self into a filthy oiUkin"^^ hat, coat, and trousers, in 

/ order that I might be conducted under the Falk Under 

I the Falls! Why; 1 had ^^ under the Falls; but still, 

wishing to see everythingl^allowed myself to be capari- 

\ soned. 

A sable conductor took me exactly to the spot where 
I had been before. But he took me also ten yards fur- 
ther, during which little extra journey I became soaking 
wet through, in spite of the dirty oil-cloth. The ducking 
cost me sixty cents, or half a crown. 

But I must be allowed one word as to that visit after 
sunset ; one word as to that which an obedient tourist will 
then see. In the spot to which I allude the visitor stands 
on a broad safe path, made of shingles, between the rock 
over which the water rushes and the rushing water. He 
will go in so far that the s£niy rising back from the bed of 
the torrent does not iucoiomode him. Witli this ex- 
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oeption, the further he can gojthe better ; but here aEol 
circumstances will clearly showhim the spot Unless the \ 
water be driven in by a v ery st rong wind, five jBids make I 
the difference between a com paratively dry coat and an^ 
absolutely wet on e. 

And then let him stand with h is back to the entrance, 
thus hiding the last gliouQfir of the expiring day. So 
standing he will look up a mong the falling waters, or ] 
down into the deep mist y pit, from which they reascend in ' 
almost as palpable a b uIkT^ The rock will be at his right 7 
hand, high and hard, ancL (Jark and straight, like the wall 
of some huge cavern, s uchja s children enter in t heir 
dreams. For the first fiv e inin utes he will be looking] 
but at the waters of a c afaract — at the waters, indeed, of 
such a cataract as we know no other, and at their interior 
curves, which elsewhere ^e" cannot see. But by-and-by j 
all this will change. H e will j io longer be on a shingly ' 
path beneath a waterfall ; but th at feeling of a caver n wall 
will grow upon him, o f a cav ern deep, deep below roar^ 
ing seas, in which the waves are there, though they do\ 
not enter in upon him ; or^ther not the waves, but the I 
very bowels of the deep ocean. He will feel as thougR'S 
the floods surrounded h im, comi ng and going with their | 
wild sounds, and he wiflJiaidJy recognize that though 
among them he is not in them. And they, as they f alT] 
with a continual roar, not burri ng the ear, but musical 
withal, will seem to move astlie^vast ocean waters may per- 
haps move in their internal currenta He will lose the sense 
of one continued descent, aiSJ think that they are passing 
round him in their appointed courses. The broken spray 
that rises from the depth below, rises so strongly, so 
palpably, so rapidly, that the motion in every direction 
will seem equal And then, as he kx>ks on, strange 
colours will show themselves through the mist ; the shades 
of gray will become green and blue, with ever and anon a 

2 B 
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flish of irlute ; and then, when nme giut of vind 1 
in with greater vudence, the aea-^irt cBTem will be 
all dark, and black. Oh, my fiiend, let there be m 
there to speak to thee then; no, not even « h 
brother. Aa jou stand there speak onlj to the watei 

So much for Niagara. From thence, I went along 
Ontario, and bj ^ St. I^wience to Montxeal. 
deoroiu of aedng the new tubular nulway btidge i 
is being erected there over the St; lAwrence close b 
town. Ikke Ontario is imintei«atbg, being altog 
too large Ga soeneij, and too &ggy for mght-sed 
there were anything to see. The travelling accomr 
tion, however, is excellent The points of intere 
the St Lawrence are the thousand islands, among i 
the steamer glides as soon as it enters the river; 
the rapids, of which the most singularly rapid is th< 
the veaael descends as it nears MontrcaL Both of 
are very well, but they do not require to be raved i 
The Canadian towns at which one touches are inlerc 
as being clean and large, and apparently jnxisperous ;- 
as being English, for we hardly reach the French pi 
Canada till we get down to Montreal. 

This tubular bridge over the St Lawrence, whid 
complete the whole trunk line of railway from Poi 
on the coast of Maine, through the two Canadas, t< 
States of Michigan and Wisconsin, will certainly b< 
of the most wonderful works of scientific art ii 
world. It is to consist of different tubes, rcstin 
piers placed in the river bed at intervals sufficie 
provide for the free navigation of the water. Sor 
these, including the centre and largest one, arc all 
erected. This bridge will be over a mile and a hi 
length, and will cost the enormous sum of one millior 
hundred thousand pounds, being but two himdred 
sand pounds short of the whole cost of the Panama mi 
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I only wish that the shareholders may have as good a 
dividend. 

From Montreal I went down Lake Champlain to 
Saratoga Springs, the great resort of New Yorkers 
when the weather in the city becomes too hot for endur- 
ance. I was there late in June, but was very glad at 
that time to sit with my toes over a fire. The coimtry 
about Saratoga is by no means pretty. The waters, I do 
not doubt, are very healthy, and the hotels very good. 
It must, I should think, be a veiy dull place for persons 
who are not invalids. 

From Saratoga I returned to New York, and fiK)m 
New York sailed for Liverpool in the exceedingly good 
ship ' Africa,* Captain Shannon. I have sailed in many 
vessels, but never in one that was more comfortable or 
better foimd. 

And on board this most comfortable of vessels I have 
now finished tny book, as I began it on board that one, 
of all the most uncomfortable, which carried me from 
Kingston in Jamaica to Cicn Fuegos in the island of 
Cuba. 



THE END. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. $ 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. Cti. 

WILHELM MELSTER By Qotue. A TranaUtion. In 2 Volumea. ]2«. 



Carlyle — Histoiy of Fricdricli the Second, 

CALLED FriKDKRirK THE «;ilE.\T Hy THOMAS OAULYLE. t»iik iVirlnila 
au<l Umi>9. Tuini Uiti^u. VuL^. I Mui II , 'l^u\\ >vi>. il- i!i \—. 

Passages selected from tlie Writings 

i<r THDMA^ rxRI.YLK, with .i IUin.TA]<hival Men. .r !•> T. ilALLANTYNB. 
TiMt nvo. ili-t) 'f 

Ctecilia Metella ; 

Ih-. IIOMK KXMLAVK.P. P.i«t Ht-. .-l- th. 1 ■#. •• / 

Coleridge — Seven Lectures on Shakos]HMre 

AND MiLroN*. i:.v th- liu- S T. Ci>LEKII'«ir A l.-t ■■: .1. :• MS i: ncn- 
'UUiiti^ in Mr I tH i.lKK'- K-li ■. If;'.', ur i nn Intn.! i : r.. IV :* . ly J. TAYNK 
niLLIKIl. K^ !»,: y -v... .1 .11. l.'f. 

Collins — A New Sentimental riournev. 

ny CIIARLKS Al.LSTON COLLINJ* Wi'.;i Tw . i:iu<ln'. i* l.> t'l.- Au:h r. 
I'uat Hv>\ bi«i\l« :.f. 

Cooper — The Purgatory of Suicides. 

fly THOMAS OXiPKIl. A N«w BJiiiuii. Fc..|' ilvth. ~i •. i 



CHAPlfAN AND HALL, 



CHAPMAlf AND HAIL'S 
SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

PRICE TWO smLLINQS EACH NOVEL. 



I^IAHY BARTON: A T*ii o» HiicaEsiw life. 
JJ^UTH. A Novel. By the Author of " lUij Bu*jn." 
(^EANFOED. Bj tii« Author of " Huj Birton." 

TIZZIE LEIGH; akd otiieb Tales. By the Amiur rf 

"M«TlJ»non." 

'fHE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. A Kotbl. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. By the Author of "Jolm HiDfti: 
■^ OeiUleman.- 

QLIVE. A Novel. By the Author of " Tlie Head of the Family.* 
JHE OGILVIES. A Novel. Bylhe Author of "TLeHadJ 
^LTON LOCKE: Tailok and Poet. By the Rev. Ctutu! 
THE FALCON FAJIILV; or, You.vg Iselaot: l 

-*■ 8itibi,:al Kovf.i.. lly M. W. SAVAGE. 

XHE EACHELOll OF THE ALBANY. UyM. w.sivwt 
JJY L'NCLE THE CURATE. A Novel. ByM. w.s^t^l 
fHE HALF SISTERS. A Tale. By aiis.. jk»sburt. 

THE WHITEBOY. a Stobt ojr Irklakd is 1S-21. By Mn. i 

■■■ C. II.I.L. 

EUSTACE CONYERS. Hv a^iEa hannai. 

MARETIMO : A Smei of AovKSiiiie. By Batlk Sr. Jons. 
MELINCOUET. By the Author of •' IleaJlou;; Hiill." 

THE BLITIIED^ILE noaL\NCE. By kaiuasiei. ai.«noisi 

',• Other Popular KorcU will be utacd in Mrs S'.-iV*. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 



A 



N 



ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations by "Pmz." 

Sto. 9». 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Fortjthree lUustraUoM by 
Bbtmour and " Puiz." 8vo. £1 U. 

ICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty lUuatrvtiaoB by 
" Phiz." 8to. £1 U. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." A Ne^ Edition, vitli Forty Utegtia. 
tioiuby UcocoE CuL'i:i.>uANC. 8vo. £1 li. 

ARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by 
"Puiz." 8to. £1 U. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seyeuty-fiYe lUuitra- 
tiooB by Grobgk Cattkbmolb and JI. K. Bttuwyi. Imperial &vo. 13«. 

ARNABY RUDGE. A Tale of the Riots of 'Eiohtt. With 
8«vonty-eigbt IlltiBtratious by G. CATTKiutoLB and U. K. Bsowxb. Imperial 8to. I8i. 

AMERICAN NOTES, ior Gkmuul Cuujulitxom. FonrUi 

-^ Edition. 2 vols., post 6vo. £1 It. 



M 



B 







LIVER TWIST ; or, The Pari8H.Bot*8 Proguss. lUastiated by 

CiEOBGB CsuiKSHANK. Third LditxoD, 3 ToLi., 8vo. £1 6«. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

Handtomdy printed in Ci-own Octavo^ cloth, with FrontispUccf. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS . . . .60 

NICHOLAS KICKLERY 5 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 5 

BARNABY RUDGE 4 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 

OLIVER TWIST 3 6 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 

AMERICAN NOTES 2 6 

CHA&LES BICKEHS'S &EABIHOS. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. In Prose. Crown 8vo, sewed. 6</. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. Crown 8vo, sewed. 6(/. 
THE CHIMES. Crown Syo, sewed. 6d. 



12 CHAPMAN AKD HALL, 



NEW & COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITIOI 

or 

THE WORKS OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Betatiftilly printed in Port OetaTo, and eareftQlj Befvitad Ij tt* AiAk • 

With Vlgnettef . 



PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 Vols., 128. 
NICHOLAS HICKLEBT, 2 Vols., 128. 
HABTnr CHIJZZLEWIT, 2 Vols., 128. 

OLD cuEiosrrr shop* 2 vois., 128. 

BABNABT BUDOE, 2 Vols., 128. 

SKETCHES BT BOZ, 1 VoL, 68. 

OLIVEE TWIST, 1 VoL, Bs. 

DOMBEY AND SON, 2 Vols., 12s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 2 Vols., 12s. 

FICTUEES EEOM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES, 1 VoL, 6s. 

BLEAK HOUSE, 2 Vols., 12s. 

LITTLE DORRIT, 2 Vols., 12s. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1 Vol., 68. 



'PHIS Library Edition was undertaken with a view to the presentation of 
Mr. Dickens's Writings in a far more convenient form, at once for present 
perusal, and for preservation, than any of them have yet appeared in. A new 
foimt of type was made expressly for the purpose, and great care has been 
taken to render the Series legible, compact, and handsome. 



ClIArMAN AND H\TA , 19.^, PICCADILLY J BRADBURY AND EVAN5, BOUVKRIE STREKT. 
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Craik — The English of Shakespeare ; 

lUnctratad in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of *' Juliua Cnaar." By 
OEOROE LILUE CRAIK, Professor of History and of English literatore in 
Queen's College, Belfiut. Second Edition. Post Sro, doth. 5*. 

Outlines of the History of the 

ENGLISH LANQUAQE. For the use of the Junior Classes in Colloges. and tho 
Higher Classes in Schools. By GEORGE L. CRAIK. Third Edition, rerised and 
improyed. Post 8vo, cloth. 2<. (xL 



Dante's Divine Comedy, The Inferno. 

A Literal Prose Transladon, with tho Text of the original Colhited with the best 
Editions, and Explanatory Noten. By JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D. Post 8to, with 
a Portrait, cloth. Us. 

Dante's Divine Comedy ; 

Or, THE INFERNO, PURGATORY. AND PARADISE. Rendered into Englisb 
Metre by FREDERICK POLLOCK. With FiRy lUustrations, drawn by GEORGE 
8CHARF, Jux. Post 8vo, cloth, lit. * 

Davidson — Drawing for Elementary Schools ; 

Being a Manual of the Method of Teaching Drawing, Specially adaptod for the Use 
of Masters of National and Parochial Schools. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head 
Master of the Chester School uf Art, aud Professor of Drawing at the Chester 
Diocesan Training College. Published under the Hsnction of tho Science and Art 
Department of tho Committee of Council on Education. Poet 8to, doth. U. 

Delamotte — The Oxyinel Process in Photo- 

ORAPHY. By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S. A., Professor ot Drawing in King's 
College, London. Crown 8vo. It. 

De Pontes — Poets and Poetry of Germany. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. By MADAME L DAVESltSS 
DE PONT^. Two Volumes, ixist 8vo, cloth. ISs, 

Dietrich — Russian Popular Tales. 

Translated fW>in tho German Version of ANTON DIETRICH. With an Introdac- 
tion by JACOB GRIMM. Post 8to, cloth. 5«. 

Direy — Grammaire Frangaise. 

PU L. DIREY. 12mo, cloth. 3«. 

Latin Grammar. 

By L. DIREV. 12mo, cloth. U. 

and Foggo's English Grammar. 



12mo, cloth. 8«. 

Dixon — Robert Blake, Admiral and General 

AT SEA. Based on Family and State Papers. By HKPWORTH DIXOX. Author 
of " Life of WUliam Penn." Cheap Edition. Post 8to, bds. 2«. Post 8to, doth, 
with Portrait it. Cd. 
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Dixon — William Penn, 

AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM HEFWORTH DIXOK, AntLor 
Qf-*' Life of Howard.** With a Portrait. Second EdltioiL Foap. 8vo^ dotli. 7l 

Domville — The Mosaic Sabbath ; 

A PAMPHLET SHOWING THE FOURTH COMMAKDMEXT TO BE SOT 
OBLIGATORY ON CHRISTIANS. By SIR W. DOM\^LLE. It fonna the lint 
ChaDter of tbo Volume of the Sabbaths of the Old Teetamozit. 8vo, sewed. Gd, 



The Sabbath ; 



Or, AN EXAMINATION OF THE SIX TEXTS COMMONLY ADDOCKD FROM 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN PROOF OF A CHRISTIAN SABBATH. By SIB 
W. DOMVILLE. With a Supplement. Vul. I. 8vo, clotli. »*. 



The Sabbath ; 



Or. AN INQUIRY INTO THE SUPPOSED OBLIGATION OF THE SABBATH 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By SIR W. DOMVILLE. V©L IL Sri*, 
cloth, Os. 

Doyle — Overland Journey to the Great 

EXHIBITION ; Showinjr a few Extra ArUclesond Visitors. By RICHABD DOTLE. 
Oblong boards. Plain, 3*. ; c<^>loured, 5*. 

Dyce's Elementary Outlines of Ornament. 

Fifty Selected Pbitcs. Folio, scwod. <">*. 

Edinburgh Tales. 

In one thick voL, imp. Svo, full gilt buck. S/». 6d. 

Elementary Drawing Book. 

Directions for introducing the First Steps of Elcinentiry Drawing in Schools, and 
among Workmen. With Li^ts of Mntci-iuls, Objects, nud Models. By the Aofchor 
of "Drawmg for Young Children," &c. Prjp:ired and published at the request v^ 
the Council of the Society <.«f Arts. Small ito, cloth. 4«. (kf. 

Elfie in Sicily. 

2 vols., post 8vo, tk»th. 1S.«. 

Fairholt — Costume in England. 

A HISTORY OF DRESS, from the Earliest Peri'»d imtil the close of the Eight- 
eeutli Century ; with a Glos-sury of Ternm fur .'ill Articles of U.se or Ornament wora 
about the Person. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. MHh up\*^l^d8 of 600 EngniT- 
ii\'fis, dniwu en "\V<>uJ by tbo Author. A'tjr Edition. Jii tht, Prtfs. 

— Tobacco: its History and Asso- 
ciations. Inclu-liuL' an Accoimt of the PLANT and its MANUFACTURE, with 
its Modo of Use in .ill Aijes and Countries. Uy F. W. FAIREOLT, F.S.A. Witli 
100 111 U.St rntii.ns by tiie Author. !'•<»'. Svo, cloth. •.»♦. 
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Fairholt — The Home of Shakespeare, 

ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A., Author of 
"Coetume in England," ^:c. With Thirty -three EngraTuigs. timall 8to. S«. 6d. 

Finlaison — New Government Succession 

DUTY TABLES ; For the U«e of Suocesson* to Property, their Solicitors and 
Agentfl^ and others concorued in the Payment of the DuticD Levied on all Sucoas* 
aSona, under Authority of tlie present Statute, 16 & 17 Victoria, cap. 51. By 
ALEXANDER ULEN FINLAItiON. Post 8to. cloth. 6c 

Gallenga — ^The History of Piedmont. 

By ANTONIO GALLENGA, Member of the Sardiniaa Parliament, ix. In 3 Tola., 
crown 8vo, cloth. 2U. 

Country Life in Piedmont. 



By ANTONIO GALLENGA. IVwt 8to, cloth. 8*. fUL 

Gaskell — Cranford. 

By MB8. GASKELL. Poat 8n>, boarda, S». 



Mary Barton. 



A TALE OF M.VNCHESTER LIFF^ By Mrs. GASKELL. Fourth EdiUou. Two 
T<da. poat 8to, cloth. 18«. And a Cheap Edition, poat 8vo, boards. St. 

- Ruth ; A Novel. 

Three toIs., pest 8vo. cloth, 31j. Cd, And a Cheap Edition, poet 8vo, boorda. 2i. 

— • Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 



Poat Sto, IxNurdfl, 2«. 

Libbie Marsh's Three Eras. 



A LANCA6HIRB TALE. Second EdiUon. Fcap. aowed. 4d. 



Hand and Heart; and Bessy's 



TROUBLES AT HOME. Fcap. aewed. 44. 



The Sexton's Hero ; and Christmas 



8TORMB AND SUNSHINE. Ft»ip. sowed. S<r 

North and South. 



Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. '>t. 



Moorland Cottage. 



With Dloatrationa by BIRKET FOSTER. Fcap. Svo^ cloth. 2c &(. 

German Love. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF AN ALIEN. Translated hj SUSANNA WINEWORTH, 
with the aanction of tbo Author. Fcap., cloth. 4c ML 
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Hall — Soldiers and Sailors in Peace as in 

WAR. By HERBERT BTNG HALL. Second Edition. Foap., doth. St. 

Sayah ; or, The Courier to the East 



By HERBERT BYNO HALL. Fcap., boards 2$. M. 

Hallow Isle Tragedy (The). 

3 Tolfl., poet 8vo, doth. 31 «. Od. 

Hand Phrenologically Considered (The). 

Being a Glimpse at the Relation of the Hind with the Organioation of tte Bo4r* 
Poet 8vo, with Four Platee, doth. 4«. 6d. 

Hannay — Eustace Conyers. 

A NOVEL. By JAMES HANNAT. Cheap Edition. Poet 8to, boarde. 2i. 

Hawthorne — The Blithedale Romance. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, boards. 2*. 

Haxthausen — The Russian Empire ; 

ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. By BARON VON HAX- 
THAUSEN, Author of " Transcaucaaia," Ac Tranalatcd aud iitsued under th« 
immediate sanction of the Author. In 2 vola., 8vo, cloth. 28». 

Transcaucasia. 

SKETCHES OF THE NATIONS AND RACES BETWEEN THE BLACK SEA 
AND THE CASPIAN. By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. With ei|f ht Cdourwl 
lUustratiouB by GRAEB. Svo, doth. 18». 

The Tribes of the Caucasus; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 8CHAMYL AND THE MURIDS. By BARON VOK 
HAXTHAUSEN. Post Svo, dotlu 5*. 

Heuirich Heine's Book of Songs. 

A Translation. By JOHN E. WALLIS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9#. 

Henslow — Illustrations to be Employed in 

the Practical Lcssous on Botany. Adapted to all claaaes. Prepared for the South 
Kenainffton Museum. By the REV. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. With lUustratioiUL 
Post Svo. 6d. 

Hill — Travels in the Sandwich and Society 

ISLANDS. By S. S. HILL. Author of "Travels in Siberia," &c. Poet Svo, cloth 

10*. Cd. 

House of Raby (The) ; 

OR, OUR LADY OP DARKNESS. A Novel. 3 vols., post Svo, cloth. 31#. 6d. 
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Household Words (The). 

CoBductod by CHARLES DICKENS. 19 toU. wjbI 8to^ doth. 5i. Ctf. «Mh. (AU 
the bttck Numbora and parts may now be had.) 



Royal 8to. cloth. '2*. td. 



Christmas Stories from. 



Industrial and Social Position of Women, 

IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. Poat 8to. doth. lOf. td. 

\ Italian Cause (The), Its History and its 

Hopes. ITALY'S APPEAL TO A FREE NATION. 8to. doth. 5i. 

i Jervis — ^The Eifle-Musket. 

A Practical Treatise on the Enneld-Prlehett Rifle, recently adopted in the British 
I Serrice. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P.. Royal Artillery. Author 

■^ of the " Manual of Field Operations.'' Second and Cheaper Edition, with additions. 

, Post 8to^ doth. 'it. 

Our Engines of War, and how we 

GOT TO MAKE THEM. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERVIS. MP., Roy*l 
Artillery, with many Illustrations. Pest 8vo, cloth. 0«. 

Jewsbury — The Half-Sisters. 

A NOVEL. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURT. Cheap EdiUon. Poet 8to. bds. it, 

Johnson — A Winter's Sketches in the South 

or FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. With Remarks upon the Use of the 
Climate and Mineral Waters iu the Cure of Disease. By FREDEHICK H. 
JOHNSON, M.R.C.S. Emo.. L. AC., formerly l*resideut of the Hunterian Sodety of 
IdUibaxgh. Crown 8vo, doth. it. 6d. 

Journal of Design and Manufactures. 

Six Vdumes. Containing 213 Patterns of actual Fabric^ and between 000 and 700 
BograTings on Wood. 8to, cloth. Each Volume, 7«. <kf. 

Keightley — ^The Life, Opinions, and Writings 

OF JOHN MILTON: WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO "PARADISE LOST." 
By THOMAS KEIQUTLEV. fckicoud EdiUou. Demy 8to. cloth. I0t.6d. 

Tlie Poems of John Milton ; 



WITH NOTES by THOMAS KEIQHTLEY. S toIs. Sto, doth. Sl«. 

Kelly — Life in Victoria in 1853 and in 1858. 

By THOMAS KELLY. 'J vols., poet 8to^ doth. Sl«. 



IS CHAFUAJT AND HALL, 

CHARLES LEVER'S WORKS. 

LIBUAET EDITION. 

nr SEKT OCTAYO, nXUSIRATED BT PHIZ. 



DAYENPORT DUNX; A Man of Our Dav. One ThiA 

Yohzme, demy >vc, c-l-^cb, with -li llliuti-atiozui. 23^. 

THE MARTINS OF CfiO* 3L\ETIN. 2 Vols., wiA 40 Bhf- 

trations. 14f. 

HABEY LOEEEQUEE. 1 Vol., ^ith 22 Elustrations. 7*. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Tbk 

with 44 Ulastntioxu. Hi. 

JACK HINTON, THE OrARDSlNLlN. 1 Vol., with 26 

niustratioQS. 7«. 

TOM BURKE OF "OURS." 2 Vols., with 41 Illastnrtions. lit. 
THE O^DONOGHUE : a Tale of Ibelixd Fmr Yeabs Ago. 

1 Vol., with 'JO r.I;i*«tratious. 7/. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols., with 40 Ulustn- 

ti-ms. 14.». 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols., with 40 lllufitrationB. 14«. 
THE DALTONS ; or. Three Roads in Life. 2 Vols., with 

Illu^tratiuns. li'. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. VTith 40 Ilhi^ 

tTHlioUS. li<. 



CHEAP AJSJ} UNIFOBIill EDITIOF OF LEVER'S WOBZSL 

WITH ILLU^jTRATIONS BY U. K. IIBOWXE, 

This Edition is L;tud.s>>mcly printed i:i Crown Octavo, and each Volume contxuns 

EIGHT ENGEAVINGS BT H. K. SBOWNE. 

Bouzkd fax Goth. Piice 4m. 

JACK HINTON. 4j?. 

TOM BURKE OF " OURS." In 2 Vols. 8*. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 4*. 

CHARLES O'M ALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 

Vols. Si«. 

THE O'DONOGllUE. 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GAVYNNE. In 2 Vols. 8*. 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. Ss. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. Ss. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8*. 
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Lingsley — Alton Locke : Tailor and Poet. 

An AutoU(«ni|ihj. By the Rev. CIIARLKH KINGtfLEY. Cheap f^litlnn. Pmi 
Urop IxunJUk 2». 

Kingston — Western Wanderings ; 

Or. A rLEASt'RF. TOCR IX CANADA. By W. 11. U KINGSTON. 2 Volun.es 
post svu. cioih. wHh Ilhintr.tt-jitJ. 'J4«. 

LOhl — Kitchi-Gami : 

WANDKRINGS ROUND LAKK 8UPKRI0R. By J.O COHU With Wot^uU. 
8to, clolh. Vis. 

jeaves from the Diary of an Officer of the 

OUARDS DURING TH>: PENIN.SULAR WAR. Fesp , doth. &•. 

lennai'd — Tales from Molifere's Plays. 

By DA CUB BARRETT LENNAKD. One Vul. poet Sto. 10*. 9d, 

iCwis — Chess for Beginners, 

111 A SERIES OP PKOGUESHIvk I.E.'«SONfl. Flmwinc tLe most approToa 
Metbede of beginmnff and endiiiir tlie <i%ine. tut^ether with veneoi Sltuattaoe and 
Chacktuatea. With Twenty-foiir Di.ifnvm* jmuted la Coloun. By WILLIAM 
LEWIS. ThiidEamao. H:uaU 4t<^ cloth. 9i. 6^ 



iCver — ^The Fortunes of Glencorc. 

fly CIlARI.ra I.KVER 3 v..> . i-^t sr.% il-th. SU Of, 

_ « 

Saint Patrick's Eve ; 

Or. niREK iniAS IN THE LIFE OF AX IRISH PBASSAKT. By (*HARLEH 
l.EVKR With llhietnUoiM by •*Fini.'' Small Svo. ideth. K«w awl Chvarar 

iife and Letters of Barthold George Niebnhr. 

WITH E^HAYi^ ON 1118 C1lAR.\(TER .IXD UCFI.UBkCB. By the i'HB- 
VA1.1EK UUN.^KX mmI FROFESMiUH BllAXDM aad LOEBEI^. tecradEaitiim. 

3 «>>U. rv*i, doth. 4^ 

itile Poems for Little People. 

By M •« r, WKh arnnerom IU«tetf«tl<iM «• Waod. ItaiaU Bv«^ elath. Ij. td. 



*fl 
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Lowrr s Table Atlas. 

Wlch. X C'^piona Imicr. l*M GsLoared Xapc Large 4to, half-bound. ISt. 

A. STew Siriei of Vops. in lar^e Avj, priee One Penny each Map i^ain, and t 
poue TTiih. :^iA BouzuianMS Coloored. complafiad in 100 Mapa. any of which 
pur. 



* wpacusiy, plain, 1-i^ ooloored, id. 

LIST OF THB MAPS. 



•: •« 



;]. 4. 



World in Hcmixpherea — t M, U. 
Worii on Mercasor'd Projection 5«.*. 



—■1 Mam. 

5. Earnpe. 

•{. Bnt;da Liles. 

7. ?. Engiacd ^nd WAlea—2 Maps. 

V. Scotland — G<enaai. 

li>. Kreiacii — GenenL 

II. Fnnce. in Provincea. 

11 u 13. Fnoce. ux Depur^nez-ts — 4 

Ma?*!. 
I'f. Hoiload. iz.d Belgiom. 

17. 5iraia aa^i Porto^— Ckoenl. 

> :o il 5ciU2x uii PortJiril — I Ma{:«. 
-'.:. IiaIt— *jenemL 

*.; M ■:•; Ita.7— 4 M.vpi*. 
1". Pris-ii.i iii.i «l«r:=ir. State*. 

;:* :^ j1. Gerr.-..ir:v ji-i ^w-.tjerLamd — 4 

EM=-:arv u:i irvc^jl-ruiia— ii 

T-iT-icv m Eurore. a=. i Greece. 

•.ir.'C^.i; az.i t li-e I'.':i:,c: I»laE.ia. 
S viii~ Aiii X% rwav — i Macs. 

R':5tf;.i :^ Eiirope. 

Av.o. S i:-u u:-! lidiaa S 
i z in— Ger.c rkl. 

<•? :c ::. :-i-i— : M»r* 



)7. S-S. 



Tnrkay in 
Persia—:: 
Ea«tem Persia.' 
Srria and Arabia 



and We* 



ti. 

General Mi 
•'-:. ^. Acatralia— ^ Mapa. 



tMi 



China and Tw«4t«m»| 

and Xew 

•'-* to do. >'ew South Wale*-4 Mna. 
Vtctoria or Povt Philip iSiibi 
New Zealand. 






, K Polynesia— J Maps. 
71. 7i. A&ic»— 3 Maps. 
7i to 75 Eirypt. Nubia, AbrsonuL i 



1 •• • • 



%iO. .'-4. 



4-. 

41. 

*L 

*'\ 4* 

4o 



Rc^lSe-i— 3 Mup«' 
Xenix Afni.^v— cx'fiijTisiag 1 
r'-cco. AliT.era, aiil Tuoit 
Map^. 
7^ t > sO. West Africa— CO rc. prising Se 
^aml'Li, Liberia, :!!OQdaa,s 
G'oiueir— :i Maps. 
S'Utheru Africa— -i Maps. 
BntisL North America. 
.Vn.-tic Rei^ioQs. 
Canada, New Brunswick, a 

NoTa Scotia — -J Maps. 
North America — General 
Ui.ited States — 2 Maps—^kner 
.-. t- v3. Uaitol States — 1 Maps. 
v4. Mexico. 

vl: West Indies and CeotnlAs 

rica. 
■>?. South America — Gcnoal. 

s*7 to K-*}. S>uth .\merica — & Mapsw 



si. 

- - 1 - ■ " 



'iv i'i 



Lytton — Money. 

A COMEDY, i:: Rre A.i. |vSIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. Svo, sewed. 2i.f 

Not so Bad as we Seem ; 

OR. MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. A COMEDY, in Five Acts. By S 
EDWARD LCLWER LYTTON. jto. sevred. 1*. M. 

Richelieu; or. The Conspiracy. 

A PLAY, in Five Act*. By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. j^vo, .sewed. 2«.< 

The Lady of Lyons ; 

OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. A*PLAY, in Five Acts. By SIR EDWARD BULVl 
LTTTON. Sto, sowed, i*. W. 

M'Cullagh — Industrial Histoiy of Fre 

NATIONS. Considered in Relation to their Domestic lustttutions and Exten 
FoUcy. By W.TORREXS M'CULLAGH. 2 vols., 8vo. cloth. tU. 
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M'Cullagh — Use and Study of History. 

Bdng the Substance of a CourM of LecturM deliTerod in Dublin. Bj W. T0RREN8 
M 'CULLAQH. Second Edition. 8to, doth. lOf. M. 

i 

f Macknight — History of the Life and Times 

OF EDMUND BURKE. BT THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of '*Tho Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. : a lAtamry and Political Biography," and " Thirty Tean of 
* Foreign Pdlcy : a History of the SecretaryBhips of the Earl of Abenieoa and 

,i Viscount FudmerBton.** YoU. I. and II., demy Svu, cloth. 30$. 

^ *•* Volume III., completing the Work, is in the press. 

Maidstone — Abd-el-Kader. A Poem. 

In Biz Cantos. By VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 8vo, doth. Ittf. 

Manual of French Cookery. 

Dtdicated to the Housekeepers and Cooks of England who wiiih to Study the Art 
flimpUfled for the benefit of the most unlearned. By One who has tustod the 
VDoelpts. Fcap. 8vo, doth. fti. 

\ Mariotti— Italy in 1848. 

By L. MARIOTTI. 8to, cloth. 12#. 

Markham — Cuzco and Lima. 

Being an Account of a Journey to the Ancient Capital of rem ; and a Visit to the 
CapiUl and Prorinoes of modem Peru. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. F.R.G.S. 
PoatSTo, doth, with Illustrations, lit. 

Marryat — Henry Lyle. 

Or, UFE AND EXISTENCE. ByEMlUA MARRTAT. 3 vols, post Sro. cloth. 2U. 

Masius — Studies from Nature. 

By HERMANN MASIUS. TransUtod by CHARLES BONER. Beautifully lUus- 
trated. Crown 8to, cluth. 8^. dd. 

Mayhew — Paved with Gold ; 

Or, THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE L0X1>0N STREETS. An 
UnflMhionable Novd. By AUGUSTUS MAYHKW (one of the nrothen Mayhew). 
With Twenty-Hix Illustrations by *' Phiz." Demy Sto, cloth. Ut. 

Melincourt ; 

Or, SIR ORAN HAUTTON. By the Author of "Headlong Hill." Ac. Cheap 
Bdltion. Post 8n>. boards. S«. 



ao 
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Memoirs of a Stomach. 



Menzie? — Earlv Ancient History : 



■iizL z. r»jkis^ 



Meredith — The Wanderer. 

A P." EX. It i„e A'LiL.r ■:■! " CjVnjustrj." Ac 



- The Shaving of Shagpat. 

A=. ARABIAN ENTZ&IAIXHENT. Dj GDjSGE MrJwEMTH. Fo«; &t^ ck:h 



- Tlie Ordeal of Richard FevereL 



£7 .-i.M.j^ i.; --iXi. 

• 



V 



■- t 



•- a ► : . 



.-/. 



Michiels — Secret History of the Austrian 

c-ivrr.vyiNT ±:^z- ci :Tr- -v-ti.vat:-. i'r:n-E:i'TTi"»N> or nj'- 



• i - * ■ 



MilJmaves. The : 



» r ZV.z. -J I": '.."''i'.'. vN'i S'ErnET: At: r- :" T" .11:7 Yt^r? A_ro. I- u "rail. 



^ 'aP • .l.a «.-a*aa %•«■ . ■ 



;Millinu:on — Herakhy : 

iN iif>: i.v. r:i:::.v, ami i.i.iman.z. 



.'.a - ;L.:rjU3 ir.u5:r.-.t;v=.«. FiS 



Miscellanea Graphica : 






?.-.-. - ■ v. . - ■- A:.:..:.:. >! . i.-. "i". v:. 1 '*■.::..:'< .:.. RirL.^ir.s, int::c ]• s«e-«otH 
"t r. : ■'..-■ r ---.. It;.-" -J. Er:_-ri\ol. aai Dc6Cri:-ed by FREli£RlCCT. 
Fa::.!: '. T l.-* .-... !I--. r^.-.- M.:..'. ■(.- : :bo >.^\itv . f ATit:q:iario- ^-.'yrsjindlr, 
1 > • .r :: . ■ r ;•: -r . T^ ■ ll-: -: .»: Ir.Tr 1 :.:: e by THOMAS WRIGUT. MA, 
r < A . . . ' r-.; :. :.:.j V-i.": .- .; : .. I* -*.: .tc ■:' Frarjce. In One »:!''Ji«. 
:■ -.-.... i: . /. ■■... jr. - -^ "- '^ - ■•"•.:- ':' . '■'- i. i'iv.-, <.j::k- oftLiUi |n*jiel2 

]i[oney — Twelve Months with the Baslii- 



Montalba — Fairv Tales from all Xatious. 

Py ANTHONY K. MONT ALL A. EiuU'.'^'.ic^l wiih Twcuty-four r.lu»:ruUttJ tj 
RICHAKD rOTLE. Small Svo, extra rlotU. i/. Ctt 
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ifforgan — The Mind of Shakspeare as ex- 

HlBITfiO IN HIS WOBKS. By Um Bmw, A. A. MOBQAN. Foolanp, doth. 
U.§d. 

Uorley — Fables and Fairy Tales. 

ByHENKTMORLET. With Thirty lUuntratioiMi by Cuabub Bemxeit. PostSvo. 
cloth. C^f. 

Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 



Bj UENRY MORLEV. With Eighty Illustrations. Demy 8vc, cloth. 214. 

The Life of Henry Cornelius 

AORIPI'A VON NKTTrsllFlIM, Doctor and Knight, commonlv known as a 
MagieiaQ. By UEXUY MORLEY. In 2 vob.. post &vo, cloth, isi. 

Jerome Cardan. 



A BIOGRAPHY. By HENRT MORLET. Two Tolt., postSvo, cloth. ISn 

— The Life of Bernard Palissy, of 

SAINTES; ITin Liibuun and Diacorerica in Art« and Sclcnco. By HENRY 
IIORLEY. PuMt Svo, cloth. Price l'2s. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

How to Make Home Unhealthy. 

By HENRY MORLEY. Roprintad from the '* Examiner." Second EdlUon. 
Small 8vo, stiff wrapiHir. 1$. 

Gossip. 



By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the " HouKhold Words.* Second and 
CbcaiKT Kditioa. Crown Svo. cluth. 5<. 

— A Defence of Ignorance. 



By HENRY MORUCY. Small Svo, cloth. 8#. 

liuloch — The Head of the Family. 

By Mida MULOCH. Cheap Edition. Peat Sro^ boaida. Si. 



Olive ; a Novel. 

By Miss MUUjCII. Cnicip Edition. P^>st 8vo, boards. 2s. 

— The Ogilvies ; a Novel. 



By Mias MULOCU. Cheap EdiUon. Post Svo. boards. 2$. 

Agatha's Husband. 

By Kiss MULOCH. Gicap Edition. Poat Svo^ bMida. Sf. 



t\ CHAF3CAX An> HALL 



31 ushet — Book of Symbols. 



JL StriM of Samntj-i-rm Sban Vwmij ■ on XanfaL Rdifikiii, aad PhilnBopli y. !■■ 
EaA7 ElnKrtsnir u A^l^;^c ^Tabol or XonI PtceipC Qy BOBKBT MUBBIt 

Saeomi Editun. Pqk iv^, doch. 4c 

My Own Treasury. 

A Gi^ Bcflk ftrr B07S «ad Gtritf. WhL Tvo Homdred Engtmvfa^i. fnatkkkport 

^Tc TsLooic. cl;ch. ^il: back lod «dgc>. 5«. 

Narragansett ; or, the Plantations : 

A STORT OP ITT-. 3 tqu^ pcR Svo. dotii. 3U M. 

Niebuhr — Heroic Tales of Ancient Greeca 

Belaud bj BARTHOLD NIEBCHR to his Little Son Xarcoa. Bdifeid, with , 
Xotai. br FELIX SUXMERLT. With Foar Coloazvd IBiHtxatiaiifl bj H. J. 1 
T0W>'3£>'D. 13 small 4to, booxid i:i fimej doth. Si. -Sd. 

Norton — Child of the Islands ; a Poem. 

BjtLe HON. MB5. XOBTOX. S<ooa-i Editicn. Square Sto» cloCh. 6«. 

Nuts and Nutcrackers. 

Whh "pwurla of 50 Iliuatrati >ti3 by »' PHIZ." Third Edition. Fcap. boaids. Si 

Our Farm of Foui* Acres, and the Money We 

MADE BY IT Fotirtc«nth Edition. Small post Svo. boards. 2i. 

Packe — The Spirit of Travel. 

By CHARLES PACKE, of the Inner Temple. Posst Svo^ doth. 2». 6d. 

Picture Book of Animals. 

With Oue Hundred and Eighty Descriptions. Square, lx>ards. 1«. 6d. 

Raikes — Notes on the North-Western Pro- 

VIXCES OF INDIA. By CHARLES RAIKES, Magistrate and CoUector a 
Mynporie. Svo, cloth. 6i. 

Rambles and Recollections of a Fly-Fisher. 

Illustrated. With an Appendix, containing ample Instructions to the Kovis 
Indusive of Fly-making, and a List of Really Useful Flies. By CLERICU& Wid^ 
Bght Dlastrationa. Poet Svo, cloth. 7$. 
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Heading for Travellers. 

A NEW LIBRABT OF RAILWAY LITERATUREL Printed in % dear 
kgiUe Type, ezpreaelj adapted to the coQYenience of Railway TraTellen. 

OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. Fcap. sewed. If. 

MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

FRANKLIN'S FOOTSTEPa By C. R Markham. Fcap. sewed. 1«. 6(2. 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. Translated by Ladt Duff Gordon. Fcap. 

sewed. U. 

MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS OF TURKEY. By Count 
Yalbriak Kbasikmki. Fcap. sewed. It. (W. 

CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES IL By the Ute 
CBAmLU Babucb, M.A. Fcap. sewed. U. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Thomas Cabltlv. Fcap. It. 

FLORIAN AND CRESCENZ. By Bkb. Auerbach. Fcap. sewed. 1«. 

THE HUNGARIAN EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. By a Honted. 
Fcap. sewed. It. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE ARCADIA. By James Cbo6blit. 
Fcap. ttewed. It. 

A VISIT TO BELGRADE. Fcap. sewed. It. 

BURNS. By Thomas Carltle. Fcap. sewed. If. 

PICTURES FROM THE EAST. By John Capper. Fcap. sewed. ls.6d, 

A VISIT TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE NORTH. Fcap. sewed, 
It. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY ; HIS RISE AND FALL, AS RELATED BY 
CAVENDISn. Fcap. sewod. 1*. 

ALFIERI ; HIS LIFE, ADVENTURES, AND WORKS. A Sketch by 
CKAUjis MiTCucLL CiiARLBS. Fcap. sewed. It. 

Redgrave — A Manual and Catechism on 

COLOUR. By RICHARD REDGRAVE, RA. 24mo, cloth. Od. 

Badge — Health and Disease, their Laws ; 

WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By BEN- 
JAMIN RIDOE, M.D.. F.R.C.S. Second EdiUoo. .Poet bTO. cloth. 12t. 

Bx)bert Momay. 

By MAX FERREa Post Sro. clotb. 9t. 
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Royal Nursery ABC Book. 

With Five Huxxdred Woodcuts, and Eight Coloured Paget. Crown 8to, lewed. U 

Sala — Gaslight and Daylight, with some 

LONDON RCENES THEY 8HINE UPON. By QEORGE AUOU8T0B fiAU. 

Second Edition. Crown 8to, cloth. 6s. 

St. John, Bayle — ^Montaigne, the Essayist: 

A Bioprraphy. By BAYLE St. JOHN. With Portrait and mustraUooa. S vda 
poet 8to, cloth, ils. 

The Memoirs of the Duke 

OP ST. SIMON ; Or, THE COURT OF FRANCE DURING THE liAST ?1BT 
OP THE REIGN OF L0UI6 XIV., AND THE REGENCY OP THE DUKB Of 
ORLEANS. Abridged from the French. Bj BAYLE St. JOHN. 4 Yok^ yoA 

8vo, cloth. 42«. 

The Subalpine Eangdom; 

Or. EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY. PIEDMONT. AND GENOA. 
By BAYLE St. JOHN. 2 vote. Poat 8vo, cloth. 21*. 

Purple Tints of Paris : 



Sketches and Manners in tUu Empire. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Second Editioa. 
Post 8to, cloth. I'ls. 

Two Years' Residence in a 

LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Cheap Edition. Poat 6t(v 
boards. 2s. 



Maretimo ; 



A 8T0HY OF ADVENTURE. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Rcprmted frovx ti.i 
•'Household Word*." Post 8vo, boards. 2s. 



- The Louvre ; 

Or, BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Poat Svo^ doth. 
lOt. 6d. 

_ Yive Views in the Oasis of 

SrWAH. Dcsi^aicd by BAYLE St. JOHN; and drawn ou Stone by Meaari. 
AUMONT and HOUSELIN. Largo foUo, sewed. 12«. 

St. John, J. A. — The Education of the People. 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS St. JOHN, Author of "Isis/' "Life of Louis Napt>leon,' 
Lv. Post 8vo, cloth, ^g. 6d. Dedicated to Sir John Pakingtou, M.P. 

Isis; an Egyptian Pilgrim- 

AGE. By JA.MES AUGUSTUS Sr. JOHN. Second Edition. 2 vote., port Sv* 

cloth. 12s. 

The Nemesis of Power : 

Caiists and Fonus of Rcvohitiou. By JAMES AUGUSTUS St. JOHN, fcai- 

clotlu 6^. 
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St. John, J. A. — Philosophy at the Foot of 

THE CB08S. Jij JAUEB AUGUBIUS &t. JOHN. Fcap. doth. it. 

The Preaching of Christ, its 



NATURE AND CONSEi^UISKCfiS. By JAMES AUGUSTUS Br. JOHN. 
Svo. SewuL li. (ki. 



SBtall 



Savage — Bachelor of the Albany. A Novel. 

67 M. W. SAVAGE. Cheap Edition. PoRt 8vo^ bou^da. 'i«. 

^The Falcon Family; Or, Young 

IRELAND. A SATIRICAL NOVEL. liy M. W. SAVAGE. Clicap EdiUon. 
6vcv boordb. 1U. 



My Uncle the Curate. 

I3y M. W. 6AVAUE. Choap Edition. Tost 8vo, bowda. Si. 

Clover Cottage ; Or, I Can't Get In. 

A NOVELETTE. By the Author of "Tho Faloou Family/' &c. With Illattratioxw. 
In Fca]>. 8vo, cloth, bt. 

Sharpens Atlas : 

Comprisixii; Fifty-4<mr Maps, eourtructcd u]N>n a ayatem of Scala and P r opo rt iao 
from the luoet rvcont .VuthoriUtM, uud Knfo^ved ou Stool, by J. WILSON LOWRT. 
With ii Co]>iouM Coiuultiu^ ludox. la a Iotko folio volumo. Half morocco, gilt 
back oud cdKos, plsiin, S0«. ; or with tho mapa coloured, 42«. 



CoscTiarTH : — 



1. 

8^ 
4. 

6. 
6. 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
16. 
19. 

10. 

21. 

SS. 
SS. 
94. 

2&. 
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Th0 Worhl— Woatem HemiaphcrB. 
The World— F^tcru Ilemibpltere. 
Tlie World— Morcntor'a Projjcctiou. 
Europe, with tho Maditarrauean. 
Groat Uhtiiin aud Irelaud. 
Ensrland uud Walu:* — Ituilway Map, 

North. 
EuKlond aud Walaa — Roilwuj Map, 

South. 
BootLiod. 
Ireland. 

Fraucc— Bclfl^uin — Switzerland. 
Belgium iuid Holhmd. 
Pnuuia, Holland, aud Germaa Statoa. 
Bwitzcrbiid. 
Austriiui Empire. 
Turney aud Gruvco. 
(irocce. 
Italr. 

Spaiu aud Portugal 
Northern Swedeu, aud Fioutior of 

Ruaaio. 
Denmark, 6w«deu, and Ruaaia on 

tho Baltic. 
Weatcm Ruaaia. from tho Baltic to 

the Euxiuc. 
Ruaaia on the Euadne. 
Ruiiaia on tho Caucaaua. 
Ruaaia in Eunii»o. 
Northcru Aaia — .Vslitic RutaiA. 
South-Weat. .Vaia— Ovorloud to India. 
South-Eastcm Aai*— Birmah, China, 

and Japan. 



SS. Aoatralia and New Eealand. 
*M. I'^ypt and Ambia Pctraia. 

30. Nubia and AbTaainia to BttbalMandcb 

Strait 

31. Aaia Minor. 

82. Syria and the Turkuih Proriiioos ou 
the Paraian Gult 

88. Weatem Poiaia. 

84. EactUm Pcmia. 

85. AflKlianiatan awl the Poi^ab. 
S8. MakiochiaUn and Soiude. 

37. Central India. 

38. The Camatic 

89. Bengal, 4x. 

40. India— Gencnd Mjq). 

41. North Africa. 

42. SoulhAlViua. 

43. BritWi Nofth America. 

44. Oantral America. 

45. United Statai -Oeneral Map. 
4C. UuitadStatca-North-Eaat. 

47. United Statea— South-EaaL 

48. United Stataa Bonth-WeaL 

49. Jamaica, and Laewacd and Wind ward 

Ivlandfl. 

50. Mexiw) and Guatemala. 

51. South Amarkm. 

52. Columbian and PeruTiaa Republica, 

and Wofftem BrasIL 
.■». La Plata. Chili, and Southern BraziL 
54. Eastern Braxil. 



The above Mapa arc sold Separately. Each Maji, Plain, 4</. : Colouivd, M, 
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Sharpe — Student's Atlas. 

With a Copious Index. 26 Coloured Haps, selected firom the prtoedinff. FMK 
half bound. iU, 

Smith — ^To China and Back : 

BEING A DIARY KEPT OUT AND HOME. By ALBERT SMITH. 8f^ 
sowed. Is. 

The Divine Drama of History and 



CIVILISATION. By the Rev. JAMES SMITH. 8vo« cloth. 12t, 

Practical and Economical Cookery, 

with a Series of Bills of Fare ; also, Directions on Carving. Trussing; tc % 
MRS. SMITH, many years professed Cook to most of the leading fiuniUaB ia tki 
Metropolis. Post 8to, cloth. 6«. 6d, 

Tales of the Trains : 

Being some CHAPTERS OP RAILROAD ROMANCE. By TILBURY TRAMP. 

With Numerous Illustrations by " PHIZ." Fcap., boards. New Edition. U M. 

Thackeray — The Irish Sketch-Book. 

By M. A. TITMARSH. A Cheap Edition, Uniform with Thackeray's "Miscdb- 
ueous Edsays." In crown 8yo, cloth, with Illustnitions. 0#. 

Notes of a Journey from Com- 

HILL TO GRAND CAIRO, BY WAY OF LISBON, ATHENS. CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, AND JERUSALEM. By W. M. THACKERAY. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Second Edition. Small Svo, cloth. 6«. 

Christmas Books : 



Containing "MRS. PERKINS* BALL," *'DR. BIRCH." "OUR STREET." Chesp 
Edition. In one square volume, cloth, with all the original Illustnitions. 7<. 6^ 

Thompson — The Passions of Animals. 

By EDWARD P. THOMPSON. Post Svo, cloth. 10*. Gd. 

Thomson — The Choice of a Profession. 

A CONCISE ACCOUNT AND COMPARATIVE REVIEW OF THE ENGLISH 
PROFESSIONS. By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, B.A., of the Inner Tempk 
Autiior of "The Laws of War aflfectinjr Shipping and Coramorce." "The Militiry 
Forces aud Institutions of Great Britain." Post Svo, cloth. lOt. 6d. 

Thurstan — The Passionate Pilgrim ; 

Or, EROS AND ANTEROS. By HENRY J. THURSTAN. Crown Svo, doth. Si. 61 

Tilbury Nogo ; 

Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. By the Author 
of" Digby Grand." 2 vols, post Svo, cloth. 21». 
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Townshend — Descriptive Tour in Scotland. 

87 CHAUNCT HARE TOWNSHEND. With twelve lUaetnUons. 8to. doth. 9i. 



Sermons in Sonnets : 



WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW TEAR: and other Poems. By CHAUNCT 
HARE TOWNSHEND. Small 8vo, cloth. 7s. Qd. 



The Three Gates. 



IN VSRSE. ByCHAUNCT HARE TOWNSHEND. Post 8to, clotli. 10<.«ii. 

Twilight Thoughts. By M. S. C, 

AuUior of "Little Poemn for Little People." Second Edition, with a Frontiipiece. 
JtcMp, doth. U. 9d, 

Trollope — The Gu-lhood of Catherine de' 

MEDICI. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 1 voL, poet 8vo, cloth. 10«. Gd, 

A Decade of Italian Women. 



By THOMAS ADOU*UUS THOLLOPE. With Portraiti. 'J toN., i.ntt 8to. 
eloth. 22«. 

Tuscany in 1849 and in 1859. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Poet 8vo, doth. \0i. 6(L 

The Kellys and the O'Kellys. 



By ANTHONT TROLLOPE. (A new edition, bein^ the third.) Pout 8vo, doth, ot, 

The West Indies and the Spanish 

MAIN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Third Edition, with Map. 8to, cloth. 15«. 

Doctor Thome. A Novel. 



By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to. cluth. 5#. 

The Bertrams. A Novel. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Bceond EdiUon. 3 rola., poet 6to. doth. 3U tkf. 

Twining — The Elements of Picturesque 

SCENERY ; Or, STITOIES OF NATURE MADE IN TRAVEL with a View to 
Improvement in Landscape Painting. By HENRY TWINING. YoL II. Imp. 8¥o, 
doth. 81. 
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"Walmsley — Sketches of Algeria during tbe 

KABTLB Tar. BjntrGHllULI.ENKtnWALMSLET. Tist Sro. d«h. 10. «i 

Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and 



Weld — A Vacation in Brittany. 

Br C. R. WELD, Airtlior oT " Tmatka TUar la th* United aUte 
Wltli llliutjsUims. Pat Svo, clotli. IOj. td. 

The Whist- Player. 

THK LAWS Awn rRACriCE OF SHORT WHI9I. Exflused a! 

BT LIELT.-COLONEL B**'. With Dumennu Diignmi printed la Onlmo. , 

White — Northumberland and the Border. 

Bj WALTER WLITE. SwonJ EdJtioD. With a Jlaf- I'm!. Svo, cUli. in^M 

— -A Month in Yorkshire, 

Bj WALTER WHITE. Ttiird E-iilloii. Po«t Svo. doth, »>. 

A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, 

AND SlLEfli. By WALTER WHITE. Po^ercdoth. 9.. 

On Foot through Tyrol ; 

1>- THE SUIIMER OF ISM. B; WALTER WUITS. Tiut Sto, clotb. f. 

-A Londoner's Walk to the Land's 

END, AXI)ATRlPT0TnBSCILLTI3LES. A Nan- Edition. llKlttFrm. 

Wilkins — Letters on Connoisseurship ; \ 

Or, THE ANATOMY Of .V PICTTTRE By WILLIAM KOI WILKIX3. Dtmj I 



Wilkinson — The Human Body and its Con- 

NECTION WITH MAN. lUtislratwl bj Ih. prlndFsl Or^mnt Br JAXB 
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